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PREFACE 


The Ad wait a philosophy of India was a most magnifi¬ 
cent achievement of Indian thought and it towers like a 
pyramid above all other philosophical schools which pale 
almost into insignificance before the dazzling brilliancy it 
sheds both on the practical and the metaphysical needs of 
humanity. The leader of this school was the great Sankar- 
acharyya who accepted it as he found it floating among 
other schools of thought in the intellectual atmosphere of 
India. It was in no sense a school founded by him. His 
credit lies in his successful attempt at systematization, 
development, elaboration and methodically philosophical 
treatment under which the doctrine appeared in what may 
be characterised as an altogether new garb in which he 
clothed it with a master's hand. A large part of its 
principles existed embedded in the hymns of the Rig-veda ' i- 
and in the elaborate exigetical rules and injunctions 
connected therewith. Later on, the diverse theories of 
Buddhistic philosophy so obscured its principles that its 
presence seemed at times hardly suspected, and its traces 
were almost lost sight of. It was mainly Sankar&charyya 
who first discovered and then brought it out from its un¬ 
merited obscurity into the clear light of day, adding to it 
the lustre which has since gathered round it. 

Of late, many volumes have been written and the 
system criticised by a large number of brilliant scholars, 


* We have shown this in our Third volume of the “ Upanishader 
Upadeah.” 
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nearly all of which have tended to fall into a groove—an 
undesirable state of things which cannot but demand 
serious and careful consideration on the part of those who 
are desirous of seeing the Adwaita philosophy preserve its 
original features untouched by such elements as are likely 
to prove inconsistent with its special lines of thought and 
reasoning- It is now clear to the scholars who take real 
interest in this system that the Adwaita philosophy has of 
late been presented before the learned world in forms which 
are different from the ideas of its original interpreters. 

The main object of this book is to consider all the 
new forms in which this system has been sought to be 
presented and it has been the author’s attempt to form an 
estimate of these with a view to finding out if they really 
come into a line with the original form in which Sankar- 
dchAryya himself presented it. The time seems almost ripe 
when a clear note of warning should be sounded for all those 
who wish really to study the Adwaita system. They will 
have to utterly forget all preconceptions and pre-imbibed 
ideas and to approach this system of philosophy with an 
open and unbiassed mind which enables them to make for 
themselves a correct estimate of the positions adopted 
therein. 

9 ' * 

The author further attempts to bring forward, in brief 
but clear outlines, all the main issues which are generally 
discussed in the Adwaita system, and which have been 
unfavourably criticised in other quarters. For the student 
of philosophy, all the points raised here are absolutely 
necessary for a clear grasp and right comprehension of the 
Adwaita doctrine in its principal aspects. Information 
requisite for a deeper study of the original works on the 
subject has been brought together in this book. In dealing 
with the different topics, an endeavour has been made to 
discover the real teaching of Sankara. The author has not 
been unmindful of the imperious necessity which every 
teacher feels to guide, with a due measure of caution, the 
foot of the beginner through the naturally difficult track. 
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rendered, in the case of this system, more intricate by the 
uqfavourable criticisms directed against its main theories. 

In this book an endeavour has been made at the very 
outset to furnish the student and the general reader with 
the right views about the teachings of Sankara on each of 
the topics treated herein, and to equip them with the help 
needed to reach a proper solution of the difficulties they are 
likely to experience when diving deeper into the subject., 
No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the proper study of the originals, and the 
subject-matter has been arranged in such a way as to make 
the book an indispensable companion for any full under¬ 
standing of Sankara’s position. It presents also to 
beginners an opportunity of making themselves familiar 
with antagonistic views on various points, and supplies 
them with reasons to combat those views, from Sankara’s 
works. The whole of the book is expository and contains 
the essentials of Sankara’s teaching in as simple a form as 
the subject-matter allows, 90 principles being left out which 
a student ought to keep in view in the systematic study of 
Sankara’s original works. 

The author’s experience as a lecturer in the Indian 
brawsjmof philosophy has convinced him of the necessity of 
help in the shape of a book like this for the student who 
may have drifted from the old moorings. It has been his 
special study to present the expositions as faithfully as 
possible in the lines adopted and pursued by Sankara him¬ 
self, and with a view to establishing the various positions, 
the author has quoted innumerable extracts in the footnotes 
from Sankara’s writings, in support of those opinions. In 
this respect all the commentaries of Sankara have been 
treated as of equal importance. For this purpose, the ten 
UpanMads he has commented upon have been laid under 
contribution as also his commentaries on the Brahma-Sutra 
and the Oita. 

Considering the intrinsic difficulty in getting at the 
right sense of Sankara’s position from his voluminous 
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writings on the subject,—writings whose style, though 
admirably lucid and impressively attractive, is not always 
easy of comprehension on account of long polemics against 
his opponents, and considering also the difficulty in putting 
the most abstruse of the reasonings of Sankara in a foreign 
tongue, the readers, the author trusts, will look upon this 
work with a kind indulgence. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the book from 
sympathetic critics and scholars will be most gratefully 
accepted. 

Lastly, the author takes this opportunity to express 
a very deep debt of gratitude he owes to the Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who almost from the 
beginning of the author’s college career has always fostered 
his literary aspirations and has very liberally helped him- 
It is needless to say that but for such generous help from 
him, the desire that impelled the author to undertake this 
work would have been baffled. 


May, 1924. C KOKILESWAR BHATTA'CHA'RYYA 

Calcutta ) 



PREFATORY NOTE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the preparation of the second edition*which was 
called for within a few months of the appearance of the 
work last year, the book has been minutely and carefully 
revised. A few mistakes have been detected and corrected. 
An effort has been made to re-think the entire subject and 
to throw some more light upon it. Those texts which 
demanded a larger measure of attention and those also to 
which ample justice could not be done when the book first 
saw the light, have in this edition received more adequate 
treatment and for this purpose considerable new matter has 
been added to the first three chapters in appropriate places 
of discussions and the authorities more extensively quoted 
at the footnptes in support of each position. To make the 
citations of the authoritative passages as full as 
possible, all the commentaries of Sankara have 
been"""barefully read and re-read and the author hopes that 
his primary object to place in the handf of the philosophical 
student a complete and right exposition of the system of 
Sankara within the scope of a single volume has now been 
adequately realised. No pains have been spared to give a 
cpnnected and complete view of the system of Sankara- 
Vedanta as that view appears from the writings of Sankara 
himself and to present his philosophy as he himself thought 
it. The material, has been all drawn straight from the 
fountain-head, and the author ventures to hope that this 
fact has given to his work an abiding value and ita useful¬ 
ness Jias thus been greatly enhanced. 

To get a fairly adequate and a correct idea of the 
essentials of the whole Vedanta doctrine which is admittedly 
a complicated one, it is necessary to master at least the ten 
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or twelve big commentaries of Sankara which cannot but 
prove a formidable task to a student. And even (hen, 
without such aid as this book is intended to supply, to 
connect together the widely scattered utterances of 
Sankara and to arrange them under different topics 
the student will find his task a very hard one, if not 
impossible. And even if he is prepared to labour at the 
actual texts of Sankara, he will find many of his difficulties 
cleared up and his path smoothed, hitherto considered 
thorny, if he reads this book side by side with Sankara’s 
own deductions and conclusions. It has therefore been the 
special aim of the author to state Sankara’s essential 
thoughts as easily and methodically as possible. 

The author avails himself of this opportunity to 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude which he owes to those 
savants of the East and particularly of the West who have 
given a warm reception to the book and furnished him with 
their valuable appreciation. The author also desires to 
return a grateful acknowledgment to the Board of Higher 
Studies in Philosophy composed of a body of those 
veteran scholars of philosophy presided over, by that re¬ 
puted Professor of Philosophy—Prof. S. Eadhakrishnan, 
for selecting this work as a text book in philosophy for the 
M.A. students of tl*e Calcutta University. It is gratifying 
to note that this recognition from such quarters amply 
shows that the interpretations which the book contains, 
though they may appear new, have the approval of the 
learned world. The author fervently hopes that the 
reading public will accord to this edition the same measure 
of sympathy which its predecessor gained. 

Any suggestions for the improvement of the book 
in making it a more efficient help to the study of this 
difficult subject will be gratefully accepted. 


8jnu*b Bousb, S 

Calcutta University L KOKILESWAR BflATTA'Ctf A'RYYA. 
May, 1926. ) 
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AN. INTRODUCTION TO 

ADWAITA PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER I 

On Brahman as Creator 


Brahman reveals its 
nature to fkiite indivi¬ 
dual through his or¬ 
ganism. * 


1. It is laid down in the Adwaita System of 
philosophy that the Prana-spandana —the universally 
diffused vibratory Prana is the revela¬ 
tion of Brahma’s ‘ nature’ which 
involved the creative activity of 
Brahman. From this Pr&na-Spandana 
or external nature (), gradually, stages after stages, 
step by step, the human organisms with their external 
and internal elements ( ) have been built up, 

as the last stage of the process of manifestation. Had 
there been no such revelation of the 1 nature' of Brahman, 
we could nob know its real nature, and it would remain 
for ever an abstract and remote being. That Brahman is a 
self-conscious power ( totortot* ) would have remained 
shut up from our knowledge. 1 Elsewhere, we find this 


1 “ * flwrearan 99 (9° *n®, 

4.4,2) i “ 

ira’ ” 7.1.1' “ nfij f% «ihmi 9 »r 

ct^t fwnfasr ^ n ffferentir i 5 g*; 
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fact stated still more distinctly. It is stated that 
in order to reveal, by degrees, what she contains in 
herself, nature has gradually assumed the form of human 
organs—-external and internal ;—so that she may, through 
these organs, reveal the infinite treasure she contains 
within her to the human selves . 1 The organs are merely 
the different phases of herself, which nature has assumed, 
and in which she is present herself. This description 
shows that the building up of the human organisms, or 
in other words, the evolution of the beings with their 
cognitive and active organs 2 through which the rational 
human beings become variously conscious of the external 
world and can act in diverse ways within it,—is the goal— 
is the final fulfilment, to reach which nature strives. 
Thus, Brahman has manifested itself as external nature, 
with a view to reveal to the human beings its own immense 
and infinite riches through her. The organisms of the 
different grades of beings 3 are but the differentiations— 

cTOTO JtfeTOT^cT * ( 3° «n°, 2.5.19) | 

= Physiological and 3 ^=: functional side of the organic™ 0 ).- 
There was the revelation of Brahman as the rarefied, universally 
diffused Prana-spandann or Sutra. It gradually became more and more 
integrated, and it differentiated into five classes of elements ( ), 

which beoame, as the result of combination in different proportions 
gross ( ) «ut of which the organisms were built up in accord¬ 
ance with the inner ‘ nature ’ or of the individuals 1 ‘f 

m www', aft 0 «f, 

13. 22). 

1 “ faw-wjpr-airato' i fourera 

” (g° *n°, 2.4.11) i 

* “ ( afta) ’’—This is the Rational 

and moral self (^° ^°, 8.12.3). 

3 The Individuals are classified under four typical divisions_ 

WWf, sfiwt and smgaj i 
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not separation—from the common environment universally 
existent. There are thus action and reaction always going 
on between the organisms and the particular portion of 
the environment—within which they are placed. As there 
is always a feeling-element which accompanies these 
reactions, the organised beings—particularly the human 
beings whose organs have been more highly developed— 
come to enjoy what is (beauty), (grandeur) 

and Sifw (sublimity) 1 in the external world ; and as 
the human being actively arranges these feelings and 
rationally acts for the realisation of his own end,—this 
contact with the world reveals to him the important 
truth that he is a rationally active being. Thus we find 
that to furnish the human selves with their objects of 
knowledge and action in the shape of cognitive and 
active organs, manas , etc.—appears to be the purpose for 
which nature perpetually works, and this she does, because 
an eternal, inexhaustible Power (Brahman) is present behind 
her, which i$ realising its own Swarupa ( ) gradually 

in higher and higher forms, through the successive stages 
of jiature. 2 Such creation is perpetually going on and it 


i Vide Gita, 10.41. clt* I 

cci to Jtits'wvroi” wife i 

8 ” ($° *n° wt-nwr, 

2.3) i “mranfq fwrci fro-TOronq 
qjraft (%° ht°, 1.3.30) 

«Rnit frorcfc—-wifa TOirffro', tor to** fwit ftroi*’ 
(s° m°) i “ * nwmm i to * ” 

i° «n°i “ TOnfannq i—inr n s’toswrw to 

iqtft: i...g«isfa * 

‘utotbN’ ” (tf f *n°, 15.12) i “ TOftmMroFoife 

SRVfiri—fafTOTOTO? TOfa ” * 1 ° * 1 °, 

1.9.21 
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still continues. 1 The creation is described in the Vedanta, 
for this reason, as not an event in time done once for all', 2 
but as an eternal act and its purpose has not yet ceased 
or been finished. 3 

Thus, Brahman is represented in the Vedanta in 

its two inseparable aspects—its fag 

Brahman-NirguM. and or Transcendental aspect and its *1* 

Saguna transoenden- or Immanental aspect. As Brahman 
tal and immanent. . , . 

is revealed partially in the activities 
of Prana , it is Saguna ( ); and as it is present behind 

its activities as the infinite and inexhaustible source 
of these activities, it is Nirguna ( ) l The same 

fact is stated in another form. Brahman is loth the 
Efficient cause ( fafa*n mw J ) and Material cause ( 
mm ) of the world. 4 If one of these aspects be ignored, 
a serious defect will at once vitiate the theory. If you 
represent Brahman in its purely immanent character, 
the world would be invested with a false independence, 
and everything of the world would have te be accepted 
as it is. The world, in this case, would be an exhaustive 
expression of Brahman, and a self-sufficient, aq ,inde¬ 
pendent, completed whole—all its steps being predeter¬ 
mined by its antecedent steps in time. The individuals 
also, being mere parts of this whole, would be like auto¬ 
matic machines, acting their parts as they are made to act. 
If, on the other hand, Brahman is represented in its purely 
transcendental character, it is absolutely separated from 


1 * nm m&vfa ^ fire gnsfa g gnwtfq 

jtw to* *r ” (t° w,° 2 . 11 , 6 ) ,“ wfannfaw:- 

” Often) i 

# “ vnforai vaufa ” (%° m°, 2X35) i 

8 “ uf* v&vt TOtW* iTTOTfq farH ” (m* < 6.3,2) j 

* Vide %® |n°, 1.4,23-27. 
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the world, and has no concern with any activities going 
on in the world. It would thus be a distant and remote 
being absolutely cut off from the changes,—an abstract, 
incomprehensible, extra-mundane being, exalted beyond 
all predicates ( ). 

Even among the friendly interpreters of Vedanta 
whose writings we have come across, there are many 
who have, unfortunately, thought of Nirguna () 
Brahman in this light. They speak of Vedantic Nirguna 
Brahman as a tc void—without consciousness, without 


It 


is 


something 


activity,—a characterless nothing.” 

“ abstract and remote and having no relation whatever 
with the world.” “ The Upanishads ”—one of these 
writers declares—“ reach their goal by the method of 

excluding all difference —the goal being pure undijjerenced 
being ; Sankara’s doctrine is in this direction.” 

Everywhere Sankara has repeatedly declared Brahman 
to be—“ — 

that is to say, Brahman is to be 

regarded in both of its aspects ; i % <?., 
. ^ Brahman’s transcendency and imma¬ 
nence are inseparable ( ) aspeetsi Brahman is revealed 

in the world in the diversities of n&ma-rupa ( *TR), 
but yet it is present behind its manifestations in its 

own inexhaustible (^ ) nature. In the 1.4.25-27, 
( 3° ), Brahman is described as evolving from its 

own nature the changes or the emergent effects, 
itself being their prior cause, present behind each 
change:— 


Brahman a/? Effi¬ 
cient and Material 
cause. 


“ fr ’wsn, f<ranrTO*n 

tjftqwirarai i 

It is its own Atma, its own 1 nature ’ or which 
differentiated itself into the multiplicity of changes, but 
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it retains, behind them, its own unity or identity which 
it does not lose in them. 

In the Git&-Bh6sya, the world, i. the active common 
medium ( ) and the finite individuals—these two 

are called as the two Prakritis of God, and they are held 
to be eternal ( fa*r ). Sankara here remarks that unless 
the elements to be controlled by God are eternal, God the 
controller of these two would himself turn out to be 
non-eternal ( *rfa*9 ), and thus his ‘ God-hood 3 ( ) 

would fall to the ground. 1 In the Vedanta-Bh&sya, 
he calls to be eternal ( ), in several places, 2 

The creative act of Brahman has also been declared as 
eternal ( fasj )— 

faRTOH ” (%° «n°, 1.1.5) 

That is to say, “ the idea, of creation and maintenance 
of everything in existence, is eternal in Brahman.” These 
gradually-revealed nama-rupas (*TTO-^qs ) have also been 
declared to be the 4 object ’ to which Brahman stands 
related as the ‘ subject. ’— * 

“ far ‘ win ’ sg * fan^t ’ wtftfa ? 

” (V vn°, 1.1.5). 

And pervades its ^s—the latter are taken up 

into the life of the former—not simply isolated. They are 
permeated by the action of i 

In the face of such distinct and unmistakable expressions, 
how can the revealed differences (changes) be severed 


1 “ faSwng troi ^ fa«ra«r «ftg ” ( 3 ft 0 m° f 

13.19). 

2 Vide 4.4.17, 18, 21, etc., etc. 
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altogether from the underlying Brahman, making it a 
“ remote, difference-less being ? ” 

3. In the commentaries of Sankara, the Nama-rupas 
( )—the evolving and emerg- 

Brahman not a so- j n ~ changes—are always described 

ingj but ever present as accompanied by the underlying 
behind its manifesta- . . n i 

tions. causal Power, t . tf., Brahman. 

“Whenever and wherever the 
changes emerge, they can never emerge separated or 
detached from their underlying Atmd or Brahman”— 

fan?! " ( m°, 2.6. i 

i. e., “Nothing can be there, separated from the 

Brahman’s ‘ nature’—either in time or in space.” 

“ '<5* ft <*m: 

. ^ TOFft ” (R° wt°, 6.2) i 

“ When (he ^is, i. e ., the emerging differences or 
changes are created, are maintained in existence, 
and then will merge in their final end—they do 
so not separated from the underlying chaitanya , 
i.e., the ‘ nature'—of the self ”— 

Again— 

“ All the emergent effects or changes are never 
severed from their underlying cause on which 
they stand. When they emerge and are sus¬ 
tained in existence after their emergence,—they 
are always grounded in the underlying sat ( ^ ) 
or the Causal Power 
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“ to: n fan w, fafroSI stoto: stow 

^ ” On 0 W°, 6.8.4) I 

“ Can ^Z) viz., a transformed state of ^fn^n stand 
even for a moment, if severed or disconnected 
from clay, from the underlying ?— 

“ to n TOiroramt «nfir, * nufroift **:, to 
TO” (i° «n°, 1.6.1) “what is produced by 
something remains inseparably connected with 
it ; it cannot be separated out of it.” 

If such be the case; if under all circumstances, the 
emergent changes, the n&ma-rupas, are found to be accom¬ 
panied by their underlying causal reality, and if this 
causal reality maintains its unity in the successive 
changes,—it follows that the underlying Brahman, which 
is the source of all these varieties of the evolving changes, 
can neverbe looked upon as purely transcendent and as 
unrelated to, and cut off from, these changes. 

In the Vedanta, Brahman, as well as the Unite indivi¬ 
duals are held to have a ‘ nature ’—a of their own. 
This ‘ nature 9 or of Brahman or of the individual 
beings, is never, in the Bh&syas, regarded as a solitary 
nature standing alone on its own account, remote 
from, and unrelated to, the emerging states and activities 
produced from that nature. It is always looked upon 
as adhisthana ( ) 1 because it has a * nature/ a 

‘ character 9 of its own which sustains all. 


1 * wro unfa, farovi to ” 

i “to *is*ft$fTO to ” (*n° to, 

*n° ftft, vO i * to wpTOfaTO toto ‘ ’—9.19 ^\° ” 

“?rtn«ranfir (sq° to 0 , 8.3) i 

(fi° «n°, 6.2,1) i 

euBtaining ground. 
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4. It is indeed true that sometimes, the prior condi¬ 
tion—nunfi—of the world, where 

solitary character ot there were supposed to be no changes 

Brahman and finite as w created or emerged, has been 
self—explained. J , , , 

described; and Brahman has also been 

described as standing alone, without a second, during that 
condition. And this apparently solitary being, viz., 
Brahman has sometimes been likened, in the Bh&syas, 
to the individual self during its dream-less sleep 
when all its states and activities disappear in the self, and 
the self thus stands alone, as it were, at that time. Now, 
it may be asked, what explanation can be suggested to 
clear off this situation. Apparently this is a condition 
described in the Sankara- Bh&sya, where the pure transcen¬ 
dence of the self or of Brahman—cut off from all relations 
with the world—seems to be made quite evident. 


Our Answer to this enquiry is two-eold :— 

(i) Firstly: When the dream-less state of the finite 

self is described, it will be seen that the self is not 

actually solitary or alone even during this condition. 

Sankara tells us that the self is not an ‘ empty subject 3 

even then. The subject has for its * object/ during that 

condition, the presence and operation of the Pr&na 

faunrfiff) i When the action of the external environment 

upon our sense-organs ceases to operate, during the time 

when we fall asleep, there are no functions of the organs 

excited. In the absence of these, our mind ( manas ) 

„ , ,also ceases to act. Necessarily, all 

Prana-sakti—never * 

absent from the finite the external and internal functions, 

self and— says g an k ara> mer g 6 i n the Prhna — 

the source of all kinds of activities of the human 

2 
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organism. 1 All activities lie latent in the Prana now. 
This latent though its functions as differentiated 

in time and space-orders have ceased, is actually present 
within the organism, as is evidenced by the heat of the 
body and the other actions during our dream-less sleep. 
The self is not solitary and alone even now. It controls 
the Pr&na-sakti (“imunanO. When we again wake up, all 
the latent activities of this Prana will again go on, as 
before, as soon as they are elicited from the Prana by the 
actions of the external environment upon our sense-organs. 
This emergence again of: these activities proves the 
presence of the Pr&na within our organism during our 
sleep. 2 

Similar is the condition of Brahman when the 
varieties of the changes of N&ma-rupa are merged 

in the universally existent prdna-spandana or sutra (vibra¬ 
tory tremor of the diffuse Prdna); and 

never absent from fchis Prilna is the source of ai] subs 6- 

Brahman also. quently developed activities emerging 

after the creation. It appears there¬ 
fore that this Prfina-sakti or the *TTU-^q-sif% was existent in 
Brahman during the i.e., at the time of first 

manifestation (after the last pralaya ). Thus we find 
that Brahman was not alone or solitary even then. Sankara 
took sufficient care to observe— 

“ ” i— 

i.e. y the —the root-cause of all differentiations 

existed in Brahman; and it was an ( object 9 in relation to 

8 “ im-wrowri«it wiwwiwrar 4 firareroTOUTa ’ ” 

(»° w°) i qq fir 

mwsw w” («vT°^n°«vnr O* 
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which Brahman was described as its ‘subject/ Brahman 
was, therefore, not alone and solitary and object-less , even 
then. To show the presence of this Praua-sakti in Brahman, 
the Katha-bb&sya thus expresses the idea :— 

“ As in an almost imperceptible tiny seed of a 
Fig-tree, its final end, viz., the immense and 
gigantic tree itself is existent as a future- 
power (qfasqra ); so in the ‘ nature 9 of 
Brahman is interwoven the subsequently 

developed world with all its varieties, as a 
latent future power. 1 Otherwise, the 

changes or differences are to be imagined to 
have been produced out of nothing 
“ 

.wifam, 

qzqtfaqnsnfaq ” (qra° m°, 3. 11) i 

In the Chandogya-Bhasya also, the presence of this 
n&ma-rupa (qi*T-*5q) in Brahman and its control by Brahman 
are beautifully expressed thus— 

“ Brahman is distinguished from the nama-rupa 
contained within it, and untouched by it, but 
yet it controls its activities 99 — 

“ ^ mw .^...wqwrn^ 1 

N <s. 

(¥1° wf, 8.14.1) | 


1 purest... ^sisnra^i (^° wf, 

1.4.2) i “ usti stfifreraw 

” (*3°W1°, *t1° ftlft) l ’—is a distinguishing 

property of a (t« wt°, 3.3.53) i 
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Exactly similar observations occur in the Vedanta- 
Bbasyaalso. 1 We find then that Brahman has nowhere 
been really described as a solitary being without anything 
for it to control, i.e., as i object-less 9 or difference-less 
( subject/ 

(it) We shall now come to our second answer— 

The individual self, according to Sankara, has a distinct 
* nature 9 or of its own, and this cannot be 

resolved into its states and activities evoked from it 
through its interaction with the external environment. 
This nature or maintains its unity or identity in 
all its evolved changes or states. Brahman too, in this 
system of philosophy, has a distinct f nature * or wre 
of its own, and this maintains its unity, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the infinite varieties of the changes of 
n&rna-rupa —ever evolving from this 2 

The importance of this truth cannot be too highly 
emphasised. Most people are liable to resolve this unity into 
the visible multiplicity of the changing states.and to take 
the aggregate of the states to be the only self. It is 
therefore necessary to impress the mind of the seekers o of 
truth with this great principle, so that the people may 
not forget this of their own, as well as of 

Brahman itself,—as underlying all the diversities of 
the changes. 

During our dreaming and waking states, our real 
4 nature 9 or ’sw becomes utterly obscured by our 

1 “ wfhftfci ^ vTmtt i 

m«n ‘w/ iw ” (3° *n°, 2.1.14). 

* “ wtwsj 4 ’ qwift** 

0° m°y 3.2.11) I “ ” 

(3.2.23)1 ^ ^ ‘ > 

(3.2.25) i 
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waking and dreaming experiences , as the case may be. 
The sum-total of these experiences appears to us to be 
the only self. . It is most difficult to distinguish the 
presence and operation of our true self which underlies 
these experiences, unaffected by them. 1 It is needful 
therefore to choose a condition where, if possible, these 
varieties of experiences, do not appear to disturb 
the ‘ nature 9 of the self. Our dreamless sleep is 
the right condition, when all the outward and inward 
distractions seem to cease. There the true underlying 
self, unaffected by the experiences, comes distinctly 
into the view. For this very reason, the dream-less 
condition (TCHTTOO has been taken to be the ^tjwen, 
i.e ., the true condition where the real c nature 9 (^*q) 
of the self is to be discovered. It is not really 
meant to show that the self is actually solitary or 
object-less. 2 

In a similar way, the pre-existing state——of 
the world has.been chosen to exhibit the true unaffected 
‘ nature’ or ^q of Brahman which underlies the world, 
i-e.,\ ts emerging changes or fqqttTs, and which is thus distin¬ 
guished from them. The chance becomes infinitely harder 


1 “ ^qiW§i?I^qft^iqT^...^l^q^ ^ *Rqifq<qTcT (q° *1°, 
3.2.35) \ 

sroSr (s° m°, 4.3.7) i 

" (<sq° *T°) | v (. 

^qifwqmqsJT^ ...flff: ‘^qi’qfrfq^j^ 

•••wra Viqiftraiw” (q° « 1 °, 3,2.7 ) I ^qrs^TOigqqTr” 

(3.2.21) i 
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to detect the presence of this ‘ nature , unaffected by the 
changes, when the diversities of nama-rupa («imsq) perpetual¬ 
ly work, as at present. The the individual self 

and the inimgn of the world both help us in easily detect¬ 
ing the presence of the 6 nature ’ or 
Prior state of world * . ...... , ,« . 

and susupta state of oi both the individual self and 

show 8 t e he~" e n a ature° Brahman respectively, and in becoming 
of Brahman and self convinced of a unity amidst diversity, 
respectively. ft has b een thought advisable, on 

account of this very difficulty, to select or rather to 
imagine a condition of the world when the changes as yet 
did not appear to emerge, but just on the point of emerg¬ 
ing into the view. This condition is named as Pragabastha 
(iWJl) of the world. It would be far easier to grasp the 
undisturbed true nature (^q) of Brahman in the absence of 
any emerging changes or faqn?;s. During the qm»qT, there is 
no possibility to resolve the nature of Brahman into, and to 
identify it with, the empirical changes—taking the aggre¬ 
gate of these changes to be the only reality. It is for 
this that we find the (Pragabastha) of the world 

described in the commentaries of Sankara. Its real purpose 
is not to show that there can ever be a state when Brahman 
can exist without any differences, as a solitary being self- 
sufficient without the created world—an object-less subject. 
To imply this fact, the nama-rupa has been expressly 

stated, in the beginning of the Vedanta-bhasya, as the 
‘fqqq* or the ‘ object 9 of Brahman—the * subject.’ 1 It 


1 “ft iwpurt, gmngam: twnw‘Proft’ wf* 
if* vjr.” (i° m°, 1.1.5) i forat 

1 rtniWTTO% \ n* qrHiqjraa, ?... 

h qrtifiraiu ; qra* sito, w^nqqf • ^ 

”#(?° *T°, 4.4.6) I 
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is therefore an erroneous attempt to interpret Brahman as 
‘ object-less/ as Dr. Paul Deussen has done in his Philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanishads. This Prior state or has 

been chosen to show that Brahman has a 1 nature , of its 
own and this nature must be existent prior to its manifesta¬ 
tions and that Brahman is not an f abstraction/ 

That Brahman in its own character is invariably to be 
found present behind all the changes 

Illustration of the 0 f the world and that the latter can 
above fact from San- 

kara-bhasya never exist without the underlying 

Brahman—is everywhere repeatedly 
shown in the commentaries of Sankara. How carefully 
and beautifully the above fact is stated will appear from 
the following passages which we have selected with a view 
to support what has been stated in the preceding page. 

In the Mandukya-bh6sya, in describing the nature of 
the Transcendental Brahman, Sankara states— 

( i ) If, it may be asked, Brahman is to be taken as 
something •which lies beyond what has been manifested in 
the world; if it be apart from all changes, all states, all 
actions which are visible in the empirical world;—then it 
necessarily follows that no speech, no language, no word 
can describe its nature; in as much as the speech, the word 
and the language are included in the manifested things of 
the world. Then go a step further. That which cannot be 
expressed by a word; to which no thoughts—no words 
can be applied ;—we may very well take that to be a 
non-entity, a mere void (w). Raising this objection, 
Sankara thus meets it :—‘ No, Brahman is not a void, 
never a non-entity. Brahman always underlies the changes 
and sustains them. All manifestations come out 
from that underlying sustaining ground. The ground 
which gives support to these changes and constantly 
sustains them cannot prove to be a mere void or nonentity. 
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It must have a positive nature of its own. Even when 
a snake, a silver, a mirage appears to arise,—all 
these appearances are invariably found to be supported, in 
each case, by a sustaining ground upon which they appear, 
viz., a rope, an oyster, and the surface of a desert; un¬ 
supported by which, these appearances cannot for a 
moment stand. Hence the Brahman’s ‘ nature' is the 
sustaining ground of all changes, all manifestations,—in 
the absence of which the latter cannot stand, cannot live. 
If the sustaining ground is held to be a non-entity,— 
nothing; then, can mere ‘nothing’ give birth to the 
positive things of the world ? 1 

(ii) Our life begins with our experiences . These ex¬ 
periences are of two kinds. Those which we experience 
in our waking state and those which are experienced in 
our dream. All our experiences are various, successive, 
and they change their aspects always. But underlying 
these changing experiences and unaffected by them, there 
is our true self which experiences them as they arise. 
This self is the sustaining ground of all our experiences, 
in the absence of which the latter cannot stand i&nd 
operate. The experiences are, as noted above, successive, 
multiple in their nature and transitory. But the under¬ 
lying self which lives in them and sustains them is a 
unity and it maintains its identity unaffected by these 
changing experiences. Our self is in touch with the 
transcendental Brahman, which is our real self. 


‘ gftei’ ftff farfiu.Tpirfa-iffl! P ** \ 

toiwot. *m\: w m fatf \ qs 
99 faf m°, 1. 7), 
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There is no other way left to us to comprehend the nature 
of the self, except as the sustaining ground of our 
experiences, through which that nature realises or. expresses 
itself. It cannot be a non-entity. 1 

No further quotation is necessary. These will suffice 
to prove the position of Sankara. From what has been 
stated above, it is evident that Brahman is regarded in the 
Vedanta, as perpetually present and operative, as an in¬ 
exhaustible source, behind the changes or transformations 
evolving from it. It is thus intimately related to the 
n&ma-rupas, the or changes, as their ever-present 

ground and controller. It is therefore impossible to regard 
Brahman as remote and solitary and as an ‘ abstract void/ 
And as the creation is perpetually going on— 

“ fagTW ” (m° *n°) — 

and newer and newer differences are emerging continuously, 

how can these be separated from Brahman, making 
Brahman a difference-less abstract ? 

5. The conclusions we have drawn above will appear 
more clearly if we show how in the Sankara-Vedanta 
the production of this world, of nama-rupas, from the 
Nirgun Brahman, and the relation subsisting between 
them have been described. The observations made by 
Sankara in this connection are of immense value for a clear 


1 “ qqr itroiuiin wsqSrerfr q: qw., fa 

qitj * 31 m:, *4* qwfironn” (m° w°, 1. 7) 1 wr: 
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comprehension of the Mdyd-theory of Sankara, We have 
therefore thought fit to elaborate the idea of Sankara in 
these respects here. 

(1) In an important passage occurring in the Bh&sya 
on the Taittiriya Upanishad, Brah- 

Bemg (*?0 and man j g d e f; ne j as Sdm&nya (stoto)— 
Non-being J v y 

s t.e, y as the universal. 

fe TO i 

TO*ir: (H°:w°, 2.6.) 

This universal, this S&m&nya is the idea of Being 
in general, pure being—i It is obtained by abstract¬ 
ing from all specific determinations (faffas) whatever. 
We are to think its Being which it has in common with 
every other object of the world (^WTOcsnq) i This 
being has no specific determinations, for we have abstract¬ 
ed from all determinations \ As it is 

the absence of everything of all determinations, it is unde¬ 
termined. Apart from its Being, its “isness ” (^rm), it has no 
character. It is pure “is,” without any further determi¬ 
nations. This being, this “isness,” cannot be removed; 
for in that case, Sankara points out, it would be pure 
nothing, it would lose its nature altogether. 1 

But a doubt may arise that what is devoid of all deter¬ 
minations is merely a non-existent thing— 

TOT* ?—(*° m°, 2.6.) 

Sankara resolves this doubt by remarking that as 
Brahman is the Cause (wxv), it cannot be said to be non¬ 
existent. In the * Vedanta, ‘ Brahman, the Universal, the 

■ - L ____ 

(—to 6 *n°) i qftfaroit n^roravRl... 

(*° *n°, 3.2.25.) 
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Being— is held to be the Came of the world. It has no 
other cause beyond it, is its own cause. 1 And as a cause, 
it is not determined by something else (w); but it deter* 
mines itself; the whole of its determinations rises out of its 
own resources. Hence it is not undetermined, it is self- 
determined. All determinations can therefore be removed, 
excepting “isness” ; for, Brahman being the Cause of 
the Universe, this cause underlies hidden behind this 
universe. 2 

Now, as Brahman is held to be the cause of the uni¬ 
verse, the universe is produced out of it. It is a fixed 
tenet of the Vedanta that prior to their produc¬ 
tion, the effects (qn^s), the n&ma-rupas—existed in 
the cause. But in what form the effects, the differences 
of N&ma-rupa, existed in Brahman ? Did the actual 
diversities of Nama-rupa, the actual determinations (Mtas) 
exist in the cause ? No ; there was not yet any 
differentiation, there was as yet no separation of nfima- 
rupa into space and time. 3 Within the Being (ba), no 
differences have yet disclosed themselves \ 

There was nothing to distinguish the aura from Brahman 
in that stage. Differentiations were all implicit, bidden 


1 i 

*r (n° m°, 2.61) ^ fafact ^ i 

* 3csro: Ww: mw: q° *n°, 

fTOWWWWtqTO cT—, 2.6. 

3 *imq i” 

wfan — *°w°, 2.6 i 

' , (2.1.) i 

The existing in Brahman prior to its manifestation is oalled in 
Mf Ht° as upprfk 01 ftfUlftR l Sankara here says that the qualitative 
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insfi; differentiations were all inseparably, indistinguish- 
ably, blended in Brahman. Sankara has very beautifully 
described this condition by illustrations— 

qttfaqc{— ugftaqftfl 

—*TT°, 4.1. 

But, it may be asked, if there were, in that stage, no 
differentiations of N&ma-rupa, if there were no specific 
determinations yet appearing in the if sura could 

not be separated from Brahman, if there was nothing to 
distinguish n6ma-rupas from Brahman,—may not the 
universe be called non-existent in that condition ? How 
do you know that nama-rupa, sum-—existed in Brah¬ 
man ? In fact, there are passages in the itself 
where the universe, prior to its production, is called as 
v(qc{ —non-existent.— 

’wrcnfta. ?m: i (cf« gq°, 2.7.) 

How do you know then that am a_ existed in the Being ? 


differences exist blended in Brahman ; otherwise the differences 
could not issue from it afterwards, remarks here— 

ww, (*n° wf, 

^nq° n°, 6) In «iw, 2.1.9, this ftsisjfa is called *I’Jn 5 Tlrf?mai 
(Power of potential distinction). This is the potential 
sffo existing hidden in Brahman. It is objective, not merely 
subjective. 

1 As the sweetness existing in honey cannot be separated from it ; 
as the flavour exists indistinguishably blended in the clarified butter 
(S*)i as the different rivers flowing into the ocean exist there with 
their differences merged, etc , etc. So all differences exist in Brahman 
inseparably and indistinguishably merged in it. There is yet no 
eeparation of the SHfUfEq from | Under no circumstances, can 

remain separated—divided—from the underlying cause (Brahman). 
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Sankara furnishes us with the requisite reply to this 
question. First of all he points out that it is not in the 
sense of absolute non-existence of the amu, that the term 

• v 

is used in the Sruti. The statement simply means 
that there were no differentiations developed as yet, no 
specific determinations, no actual manifestations. The term 
therefore, does not mean absolute non-being. Non- 
being here only means the absence of specific determina¬ 
tions. It only means that the determinations were 

implicit, hidden, not yet manifested or developed. 1 It 
follows therefore that the Being and non-being, ^ and 
im and 3T?icT—were identical in that condition, 2 

and therefore indistinguishably blended. On account of 
the identity of the Being and non-being, Brahman is 
called in the Vedanta-bbSsya as—and also 

is called in the Chandogya-bhasya as and in the 

Taittiriya-bhasya as 3 —in that stage. 

WT—«T°, 2.7, imprai}: 

TOrrratu: i far afv P i 

2.1.17) i 

5 We have found before that the Being ( ^ ) ( i,e., Brahman hag 
been obtained by abstracting all specific determinations. The non-being 
her e mentioned is simply the absence of all specific determinations 
and differentiations. The Being and non-being are therefore identical 
(wfftijT., ft^wisi ira: ). Being identical, they are indistingnish- 
able. Of- SO" ft = —| 
Of. also s^ftraiqifts «(2^1sisiftl:...sisi?s suft) sisqijRf- 

smn 5 u---ti^n*nft 'uftnfawm BBifafl' ( to® 3.11) 1 cf. 

Bft IJf ^§t (Sankara's ‘^gpflft^qnuj' ) , 

* “*nj *1 is-st^an^isi hhpu% : ? 

(*f Wl°, 6.2.2) “augft 11 g—'BRftWIt- 
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Having thus pointed out the fact that in the Sruti 
does not mean absolute non*existence of ndma-rupa, 
Sankara goes on to show that wa s could not be said to be 
non-existent in the to. in that condition. For, if aura. was 
absolutely non-existent, if wq did not exist in Brahman, 
it could not be produced from it. Why? Because, 
Sankara continues, you cannot get that from a thing 
which it does not contain within it. Brahman could not 
produce the universe from itself, unless the universe is 
contained in it— 

ufa inr qqicwi * *r uw i 1 

(«° *1°, 2.1.16) 

It follows therefore that the being (*?r) contained non- 
being (to), 2 its own differentiations hidden away, 
merged, suppressed, within it. As Being gave birth to 
nothing, 3 nothing (toJ was therefore within the Being. 
Brahman which is Samanya contained within it the differ¬ 
ences (faShrs). It is wrong therefore tew suppose the 


*fa wtm ‘to mf % i—amq to*ts*&n- 

ftroW* *«TO TOlfaiTO $TOVlfl TOfMft” 1 

TO° 1.1 I 

1 fafiaTOg tonto wfaqiTOfoq fa 

—a° TO 0 2.2.26 | Also e/. TOI* qfa WTO**, H *ftnron: f 

*fwnUT qq * W WJSJTt, q ?—q° TO 0 22.1.30. 

* *W?l v does not mean or unreality. It is simply the opposite 

of ; «/. 

“www' wa*fl v ” (a° w°) 

3 ‘ Nothing’—We shall see that all determinations are, according to 
Sankara, Negations. ‘ Nothing * here means therefore determinations 

or ftfta**- 
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universal, the being, the sat, as totally excluding all deter¬ 
minations ; for it had its own differentiations implicitly 
present in it. Because it contained the in it, it has 
become possible for the spra to come out from it. 

Now, we shall see how the swri v , how the diversities of 
Nama-rupa came out— 

“v* 4W (^° ^°) i 

The Being distinguishes itself from itself and becomes 
its other . The unity suffers self-differentiation into 
diversity. 

As the differentiations come out, there is some distinc¬ 
tion, some which now appears. 1 For Sankara 

remarks— 

Wftf TOfafasKRH ffif mfa (3° m° 2.1 6 & 2 3.9). 

“UWfil-faiTOit 2.1.27). 

It was simply qru;qj before, now the comes out 
in the form of And this qnarfaiT is the other of 

thi 


1 Vide Vedanta Bhasya, 2.1.6 and also 2.2.11 where some 
of this from its cause qrK*(?ro) has been established. In another 
way this has been shown by Sankara when he describes the 

relation between and in $ 0 HI 0 2.1, where is 

described as qnq from the effect. 

' ‘wwwntm «towu: qmramro (*qi° 

*n° 2.1.18). Bat in the cage of Brahman, qrFWajWTC is not necessary. 

«/. BwfB (g« *n« u.7 i qnt«i$5i- 

*nq sfq nifn wro: •>— i«*n» 2.1.201 q fty j u ft m m air—yftfg tot' 
im' wrifa 2.1.24, 
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There was ^row (universal) before, now fij§}qpwn (parti¬ 
culars) comes out. 1 And this foitaiTOT is the opposite of 
the stow i 2 

It is well-known that all determinations are regarded 
by Sankara as negations. 8 

The mxn therefore produces its own negations from it 
which it contained within it. 

We find therefore that the Being or Brahman produces 
its other, its opposite, its negation from it. In this way 
there is, according to Sankara, some distinction, some WTO, 
some between the cause and its effect. 4 


1 ’BTOWifiy firSNr wstotot ra*, %° wi° 2.3.0. 

“..WTOfMM ^TOWTOW ^T^J* MtaTOTOmTOTOWr 2.1.15, and 

also g 555 *IW *1TO 2 - 3 - 8 I 

* sqjSTO^TO^q-faSq-faqftf opposite) (?.° W° 2 * 7 I 

8 It is remarkable that here in this point there is complete agree¬ 
ment between Sankara and Hegel. Determinations are fqShPtfs, and 
firifaw operates by negation (fqq^qr, ajTawqr) I We quote the whole 
passage from Sankara-bhasya: 

f* sarrfff <wraraftaif»i wn 

fMforow 1 faiW aifw^ PriNfc, Kura 

STpra^ I HHlffSTOfPfW <1* pHTOHlfa (negations) fcifawiflff (determina- 
tion) 1 a%qfta-u4!*rc}t sst^ fosterer «° 

«n° 2.1, 

“ To determine a thing is to limiD it, to cut it off from some sphere 
of being. To say that a thing is green limits it by cutting it from the 
sphere of red, blue and other coloured things. The differentia (fqifcpo) 
is that which carves out a particular class from the general class, by 
negating, excluding, the other species. Whatever is said of a thing 
denies something else of a thing. All determination is therefore 
negation. 1 ’ (W. T. Stace.) 

4 Sankara shows there is some some qnfaqq, some new 

element appearing in the effect ( qnsf ). «/. 

fonfa (*? m® 2.1.20). Also ‘qrpcmppsT 
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As the Being (^) splits into particulars, as the 
Being, of its own accord by its own act, has 

undergone self-differentiation into diversity in which it 
manifests itself, it is now and something more ; it is now 
STj and diversity of nflma-rupa. 1 The universal is therefore 
inflated 8 with a determination, a difference, a negative 
element—nothing. This is the particular (ftffri or 

faffrc). The being, the universal, the —as determined 

by particularity and difference appears as the universe. 
It is evident from these that Sankara did not altogether 
deny distinction or between the cause and its effect. 3 
But is this distinction an absolute distinction ? 

The particulars and determinations which are produced 
are, in reality, not utterly and absolutely different, 

‘TO*’ (undeveloped) (Developed) (3° W® 

2.1.19). In explaining “mf Vidyarauya, thu 8 remarks— 

“iispsfar sifa: i w* qpw i gm, 

HT Run” ( yPifa ) I There is thus some new element, 

some some lift in the 1 Henoe there is ) i.e., 

it is distinct from the cause. It appears therefore that has 
nof altogether abolished the | ^<5 ig there, but it is not ultimate 

and absolute. 

1 i f¥ «r 

., fan niw-MhwWii«*-srf- 

fwr€fa %i w 

*i® w®, 6.2.1. 

Also ‘qTipqtT;’ ; 

iff! fltfqi” §® *n ®, l - l - 

• cf . wir— 

1—'H® w° 

» k The distinction is there, but it is not absolute and ultimate. See 
further on. 
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absolutely and utterly other (w), from the Being (qq) i 
Sankara observes that it is our Avidyd—qfqsiT—which 
sees absolute distinction, absolute separation and opposition 
between the cause and the effect, between the and 
Fwj i Avidyd looks upon the diversities of n&ma-rupa, 
the effects, the swq—as absolutely different, as abso¬ 
lutely separate (*w) from Brahman. 1 * * * * * * 8 Sankara has thus 
characterised the 

m 3T wirtt, 

qFqsjRT uwqigifqd qqfa i.qqfa 

s\m\ ‘qFquw ’ ^sFcf s swTs 

u?r. ‘qfqvm* w: q4fy-—(?° m° 4 3.3.) 

q wn •q*:’ mrfqq qppqnro i * 

Sankara has repeatedly shown that it is not possible 
and proper at all to separate ndma-rupas, the particulars, 


1 We regard the effects (qn£f) different—qjq —from the 
cause which underlies hidden behind them, and treat thfm as separated 
from, outside of, the ciuse—as self-subsisting and independent. This 
is our view of the world. Dut the SRRqTPCRT view is 

I Sankara remarks in the Vedanta that “q{ifterffifflKta 
I Fl ' om th a View, the effeota 

are really qsfjq—non-different from, identical with, the cause. This 
qq*T relation between qn^I and is to be found elaborated in 

the q^qs 14 to 20 in the Vedanta Philosophy, Chapter II. i. qinufqRl 

view is the real view. Although is somewhat distinct—fqqjqjqy._ 

(^o qo 2.1.6) from the yet in reality it must be regarded as 

^qjq—not qiq, not other. Hence irq and qftq are not of equal value. 

has been particularly emphasised by Sankara, bat has not 
been abolished. 

8 By Rjfasn fche particular is regarded as to— different from the 

universal. ‘faifaTOT. —qFssnfqfqqF-—*o qi©, 

2.4.13. And also— 

'' “Wi(\ ‘iiqq’ R^qq^iqqfq-qFR^l fo *]o, 4.2 20, 1 
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from Brahman, and to regard them as to, as so many 
self-sufficient independent entities. There is distinction, 
but also identity. 1 

Sankara thus brings out the identity, the non-separa¬ 
tion between the universal and the parti¬ 

cular :— 

It is Brahman, the Universal, the Being, which evolves 
all its determinations and differences of nfima-rupa out 
of the depth of its own being; what it has put forth from 
itself is only itself. For, it is the Being which distin¬ 
guishes itself from itself and appears as its other. Iu 
putting forth its own particulars, it has not lost itself, 
nor has it become something else (to). For, its other, 
its opposite, is only itself, as Sankara declares— 

...‘s ntfa* iwfiiTOiit* i 

TOifaiCtfa toto ‘touri* qq i 

(3° w\o 2.1.18.) 

It is the self-differentiation of the itself 3 into 
ijis other, its opposite— 

q*i tow (i.e., qrafaft*) wfireTO:-- 
•••TOftri— (*• ht°> 2.3.13). 3 


1 But both are not of equal importance. We must cultivate 
the TOqgR? even in our ordinary practical concerns of life 

(«wifoRW?n) i 

cf. ‘<w WWt ft^t, qun»itsfit ‘wjn’stf) *i tou’ 

—Sankara’s I c f- Rlfa?J3n?[ 

(3» *n», 2.1.22). 

* “snwifoftftm <ra WRpn”—«n®. 1 - 1 - 6 - 

• <*qt iirt^irj^aiwiRrHRfiT i (2.2.17, 

«n») 1 
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Hence, in passing out into its opposite, it remains 
identical with itself * As it has put 

forth its opposite from itself, the Being ($ 7 [) remains, 
even in its opposite, identical with itself. It is the ews 
itself which embodies itself in particular shapes— 

“*qwrfWN 'mxqftn* 

i—m®, 2.3.7. 

Hence the qrK<n finds in its own not an alien 

other , but its own very being Ovt'eAf) i For, the 
is, in reality, no other but the mere form, the guise, the 
shape, which the itself has assumed for its own 

manifestation— 

qfrcqrsr ‘ san*ww ’ fa* *nV (*° ht°, 2.2.17.) 

It follows therefore that the other is only itself; part of 
rqj; the manifestation of its nature l ; it is, in reality, 
only itself— 

—< 1 . 6.1 . 

It is the universal itself which has gone forth into its 
particular. In passing from one to the other, nothing has 
been added from outside ; new material has been put forth 
from the womb of the being itself. 

Hence, the universal sunders itself into its particularity, 
yet remains universal. Hence, the distinction which it 
gives rise to is no distinction. Therefore the world is at 
bottom no other than Brahman. 2 Therefore the universal, 

i cf. * * *n*uwif* mum* *nw‘ «*rwtf (S° 2.6) i 

^ wfti m* wriimAtf, *° *n°, (1.4.14) * 

vmvim ^ m° i * 

9 “ mmrf $° m° i The 

Universe is nothing but the *n<*n i“ reality. This is qiwfqV *fV I 
C/ ‘ftfaw WWl WSt ftytt ’—Sankara', ‘ *| 
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while going forth out of itself, yet all the while abides 
unchanged within itself \ 

4 fa 4 ’ 44 

wvni wRr.i—*°, 2.2.17. 

The true qr kh is therefore identical in all its diverse 
forms, which remains hidden behind firilfvm) i 

Under the influence of we absolutely separate 

and thus forget or ignore this underlying being and take 
the mere forms as so many independent objects—as 
strew, ^z, etc. But the one htit (being) which is identical 
in all its diversity of forms, as is not itself any single 
individual thing or phenomenon. The 4 multiplicity 9 is 
not therefore something different (^jq) or separate al¬ 
together from the 4 unity.* 

We find from this discussion that there is distinction 
as well as identity or more properly, identity in difference , 
between the and the i 

Sankaraf has therefore concluded thus— 

‘issrerer fasrwa 1 .wen* *m'' (5 0 1.1.6. 

Elsewhere we find him remarking that every finite 
individual object is a compound of two factors—^ and toj; 

1 Vide also 6 Stoka. 

In Vedanta Bhasya where Sankara shows the relation between qwq 
and he shows the distinction between them by holding to 

be from the SRldr I He has shown the identity between them by 
holding to be *|sro from the | The reader should bear this 
in mind. 

In *n° 2.1.43, Sankara distinctly says that although the 
differences are non^different ( ) from their cause, still they 

remein—they are not abolished. ^ 
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of which Hcj is abiding and constant, while is ever- 
changing. 1 The readers will note that does not mean 
here ‘ unreality/ What is variable;—the perpetually 
changing and succeeding forms—are called And what 

is constant amidst all these changing forms or appearances 
is called 

These discussions unmistakably show that it is not at 
all possible for the for the nama-rupas to break loose 
from the i.e., from Brahman— 

h * faftfcr ’ jnStg’ (i° hi 0 , 2.4.7 ) a 

The distinction of nSma-rupa is developed within the 
unity of the cause— 

faStar. HTHT^ I—$1° Hl°, 7.4.1. 

Hi 0 , 2.4.7. 

Hence, under no circumstances, can the Hmq be 
separated from Brahman and regarded as w i As soon as 
they are separated , they become unreal, false—i 
It is in this sense alone, Sankara has called m *Tcf to be 
unreal. H^TtHHT firanwrf H«ic toi*} (*f 6.6.2). 

By ignoring or forgetting the Reality of the ever-con- 
stant, underlying, hidden, Brahman of which the process of 
the world is a gradual manifestation or appearance and by 


1 “ * lit wwsSit i 

iratfetft jWW«» *9 **Ff: ” hi 0 2.16) is what 

changes—‘ qfttpn ‘ ’ | This is also oalled 

* ^ ’ I means—* ?Rq ‘ ’R’JJT ’ 

2.1). It does not mean unreality. 

* " ttttc? am^rai^ nnt ” (*i° 7.a.i.) 

The effects are subsumed under their oause and are pervaded by it. 
It runs on into each of the effeots. 
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severing the connection of swi with the underlying Brah¬ 
man, if you occupy yourself with merely this continuous 
process , imagining a sort of causal relation among the 
changing antecedents and consequents 1 and a relation of 
means and end 2 among them, it would be a futile and use¬ 
less occupation on your part. For, you would take that to be 
real which is unreal, iii as much as, severed from their 
connection with Brahman, the nama-rupas become at once 
TOitawWK:—unessential. 3 We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, with the permission of our readers, 
the beautiful lines in which Sankara has embodied this 
idea— 

“ ...wWtar. fc&n-qwwir: 

qrotanira wrc: n- 

?° rt°, 1.5.2. 

(2) In "this connection, we now desire to place 

before our readers some very weighty 
'infinite and finite. observations made by Sankara while 
explaining the term Wfi—Infinite, 
and showing its relation with the finite things of the 
world. These observations, properly understood, will 

1 ftraT-qiOTRqf: I Elsewhere it is called ‘ STOW: ’ I 

a qw-qm i 

* Of. also “ ‘ 

RRHn”--3 0 W 0 , 3.5. Also 

*ft°, 15.3. Severed from Brahman, this world beoomes 

unessential (^K), since—“ nf% farfaq; «?WTT?l ” 

of. also ^iiffintm,' ’ «umnt 

qmft, ?t i (3°, 4.19). 
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show that to separate the Vedantie Nirgun Brahman 
completely from the world and to treat it as vacuum and 
empty is to go directly against the views of the Bhft$ya- 
kftra. 

All finite objects, Sankara observes, are limited. We 
can only know the limit of a thing by knowing what lies 
beyond the limit. We can only be aware of the end (to) 
of a thing by being aware of something which stands 
beyond the thing. A finite is that which has a limit. 
If something is limited, it follows that beyond the limit, 
there is another something. Therefore to be finite means 
to be limited by something else. Sankara says :— 

“ 

vrafa I S ^ ^ (limit) 

fires to* w: ” <n° w° 2.1) 

But limit always involves negation (fireTOc*). A 
horse is a horse and not a cow, because it possesses the de¬ 
terminations or qualities of a horse and not those of a cow. 
Its being a horse is just what limits it, prevents it from 
being a cow. It is in its negative aspect that quality is 
limit. Sankara says— 

TO jifirefa: (negation), 

* TO (limit) i 
to ffareffKTOre ‘ fafrota’1 1 —n° w°, 2.1. 

In this way, one determinate thing negates its opposite, 
negates another determinate thing. This is what keeps 
one thing separate (fatg tos) from another thing. 
Each one excludes or negates the other ones from it. They 
are thus different from one another. is for 

it negates (firafafa) its opposite fro; fw is for 
it negates its other ra Thus one finite object negates 

* “ wnqfyfi t ‘ fWTSftr ’ (negates)—?, 0 »fl 0 , 2.1. 
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another finite object. 1 This is Sankara’s description of the 
relation between finite objects. 

Now can any of the finite objects exclude or ueg&te 
the Infinite ? No; it cannot. Why ? Because, accord* 
ing to Vedanta, the Infinite is the Cause of all finite 
objects. Hence, none of the finite objects can negate their 
cause . Sankara has declared— 

nn: ‘ ” i—*i°, 2.1. 

For, (the effect) is not something really 

different from the (the cause). Had it been 

different from the cause, the cause could not have pro« 
duced it from itself. For, Sankara remarks— 

nw *r n’nn i—S° *n°. 

What is not contained in a thing cannot be produced 
from it. The cause, the Infinite, contained its effect, the 
finite, within it which it has expelled from it. It is the 
Infinite, the Cause, which has differentiated itself as the 
effect, the finite. For, what is an effect (qrpf ) ? It is 
the cause (^nw) itself which has taken the shape of 
an effect—a qnarierrc i— 

iiwr NPiBjfr q* i—*n°, 2.1.8. 

Really, the effect, the finite, is no other than the cause, 
the infinite itself. For, the in becoming its other % 

has not, in reality, become something different from it. 
For, Sankara says— 

n faStwfawfaf wfh... 

h wfirm«roi i—■5° m°, 2.1.18. 

Hence, as the finite is not something different from, 
other than, the Infinite, how can it negate the idea of its 


1 “ Ti * (negates)—e° qf 

5 
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cause? Even when Infinite passes over to its opposite— 
finite, it still remains the same. The effect, the fail*, 
the finite—has not broken loose from the cause, the SWW, 
the infinite;—but remains the product of it, so that in 
it the cause, the Infinite, is still present, though hidden. 1 

It is *rfasn which separates the two. sup¬ 

poses finite is not infinite and infinite is not finite. They 
stand facing each other, totally opposed. But this view 
will make the infinite finite. Infinite, in this view, would 
be limited by the finite. Sankara Says— , 

(outside) 

*!*ar*K I 

‘ anvfa ’ Vfa (limit) 

” i (*° *n°, 3.2.37. 

Hence, infinite is not something outside the finite ; it 
has the finite within the Infinite. 

« 

In another way, Sankara brings out the same thing— 
We have seen above that negates or excludes fasrj 
and fag excludes or negates (sjfagtfa) its opposite 
But do the ggqj, fag, TO—negate gfaqn, of which they are 
the products ? He says— 

Pro: gw fro, 

fiipg fq<g-gzt gw g snfwwrw: i (gf w° 6.2.2.) 
Neither fag, nor to negates the underlying causal 
substance—g^ which has taken these forms, which the 
has expelled from itself; for, these are merely gg; ggrr»f 


* Of. ‘ ’ and ‘ ufajp ’—in the BrihadSranyaka. 

“wengrawgkt n fa*5 r romml q ’ (Sankara’. < i’ 

qgj, WTOVCfTOfTO 1 .’ (Sankara’. * gnfaftq) | 1 

*n°, 2 . 3 . 14 . 
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1 i It is the cause (^) which has distinguished itself 
from itself in the forms of fow, etc. Hence we see the 
justification of Sankara’s remark— 

*ra: ti 0 m°, 2.1. 

The qnSi is not something different from the j 
hence it cannot negate the idea of the cause. We have 
already seen that what stands at the end of a thing, what 
is outside of a thing, can negate it. But the Infinite 
being the cause runs through all the effects, underlies each 
of the finite effects, hence how can be treated as stand¬ 
ing outside of, or at the end of, its ? It is therefore 
clear that no finite effect can negate or exclude the idea of 
its cause, the infinite. For, it is the cause itself which has 
issued from it as its effect, has differentiated as its effect, 
has manifested itself as its other—as particular effects. 
Hence the Infinite does not exclude but include its effects 
within it. JTor it has not become something else, in 
assuming a mere form. 

# The readers will remember that in the Vedanta Sutras 
(HI .14-20) where the relation between the effect 
and the cause finds an elaborate discussion, it has 

been shown that the effect cannot be separated from, and 
placed outside of, the cause and regarded as utterly other 
(to) from the cause. It is really * TOV from the cause. 
For, there is distinction no doubt, but the distinction is not 
absolute, not ultimate 3 ; for, the wwn itself appears as ^n$ii 
as its other. It is therefore not really other, but itself. 


1 I.e., mere shapes, forms, means—for its manifestation. 

* From the qTCWtfsNf stand-point. 

* It is our which makes it utterly distinot It is 

our TOHfTO ife. 
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In this way, it is impossible to separate the effects 
from their cause, separate the from their underly¬ 

ing Brahman. Yet, under the influence of Avidya, we 
separate the effects and treat them as outside of the cause, 
as something w. This is a wrong view of the case. 1 It 
is done in either of two ways : by separating Brahman 
from the world altogether as an unknowable and unknown 
something, or by entirely reducing the nature of the cause 
(Brahman) to the Nfima-rupas, taking nama-rupas as self- 
subsisting independent-things, 2 and ignoring the underly¬ 
ing hidden 8 Brahman altogether. 


Iswara or creator is 
not a different being 
other ( ) than 

Brahman and conse¬ 
quently not unreal. 


We now come to consider the important question 
of the alleged unreality of the 
Creator—the Vedantie Iswara (t’src). 
Several writers on Vedanta maintain 
the view that “ Sankara was unable 
to rise to a higher conception of 
Divine character and that to as creator is recognised 
by the wise as unreal” This is indeed a very serious 
allegation against Sankara and, we confess, there are 
passages in the Vedanta bhasya which are responsible 
for this hasty conclusion formed with regard to the 
unreality of the nature of Iswara . We shall consider 
these passages presently. But before we do so, a remark 
or two on the subject is necessary. 

(a) Sankara has made no distinction between the 
two—Brahman and Iswara. The act of creation, he 
says, ought not to be regarded as a separate and distinct 


1 Of. “ UK firiMtfKfKt, wriwi I iKKWrtt *1 fafaq 

Wj: I Sankara '’a ‘ CTKTfto’Kq’' 

* This is Sankara's 
1 farctfant i 
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act, by which Brahman has become something other than 
its own self ;—as if it was Brahman first , and then became 
a creator. Such manner of thought would introduce a 
false difference in the ‘nature’ of Brahman which is 
always a real unity . The act of creation is but the 
revelation of its own nature. As the revelation cannot be 
exhaustive and must necessarily be partial, every fresh 
act of creation must be regarded as the revelation of its 
nature so far forth. The nature of Brahman being infinite 
( ) and inexhaustible ( ), do act of creation can 

be the exhaustive expression of its nature. Sankara 
observes— 

“qsjfa mi fa 

VM I Sjfe 55 # (?° W°, 5. 1. 1) — 

i.e. y as Brahman is inexhaustible in its nature, it is eternally 
making itself—creating itself—to realise its own 

nature. If Brahman, creating the world, were to exhaust 
its nature, the world, in that case, would have to be 
regarded as*a complete and finished whole. But such 
cannot be the nature of Brahman which is inexhaustible 
and infinite. Sankara has told us that— 

ww, i.e ., Iswara can never really be an aggregate 
of many parts—(l° W°, 5.1.1.) 1 
In the Glta-Bh&sya he observes that— 

“ the being which has revealed itself as the world is 
no other than the ( nature ’ of Brahman itself.” 2 

1 “ (*•«., a Whole —aggregate 

of parts: mere unity of collection) WW—fairqSfa 

wqftsair ” (fo vrro, 5.1.1.). “qqra 

(?° Otherwise a false difference would be introduced into the 

'nature' of Brahman which is always a unity (qqf: 

* “ qTJ ‘qq’ ^4^ 

^ qqq?’ 4 RtfaTOTOrof’ faqw:... 

(flto^To, 15. 11.), 
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In the Kena-Bh&sya, a similar remark is recorded— 

“asia aww:--*aga5ia wmaa*( i awfa aa:, ftnrffl i 
a fir vrr q*rCtW7[...s'tf mytarf' aiamafa” (3.1.). 

That is to say—the immanent God is really the same 
as the transcendent Brahman. Sankara is still more 
explicit and expressive there in the sentence— 

“awsreaiai sfg waatoff” (t° *n°, 3.1.) 

Elsewhere, the same fact is stated expressly thus— 

“It is the same transcendental Paramatmji who sus¬ 
tains everything in the world by His Power/’ 1 
In the Mundaka-Bhasya, he observes that— 

“ the immanent God is in reality nothing 
but the transcendental Brahman” 

“ ara<fafa9a ^sj. 

maw ^n, gaaita ‘afaiia’ aaiaj- 
faffl *aft ’’ i ( g° Hl°, 2.1.3.). 

Sankara has definitely condemned those who would 
make the slightest distinction 2 between aw and iwa— * 

“ m??* atapawi, nfa aw, 

wmawata viafa ” (a 0 w°, 2.7). 

1 “afta wafta ‘«»^ia^njqrq’ (fa?w«t) mm wfaaifir., wt m 
ww ‘fafircmf i...atmremamaw faafiT” (a)<»n<>, 15.19). frw 

is only the of Brahman itself, not something separate or | 

8 Iswara is not to be really looked upon as identified with the 
world ; for Brahman bas not really and actually been reduced to the 
oreated elements and thereby has become something else. It is really 
the same Brahman still. Hence, Brahman and Iswara are not distinct, 
but the same being. This is the q refl lfqqrgfe, *•*•» true view of 
the case. 

“ «mrema*n&w *4 fawfa—a g ‘snwmn’ ” i 
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Thus, it is wrong to ascribe to Sankara the view that 
in his system, his Iswara is something other than 
and distinct from -Brahman, that Iswara is a lower and 
empirical Brahman. It is the Sankara’s established theory 
that, in revealing itself as the world, Brahman has not 
become something other than its own nature. 

It is not possible to regard the fajw and the sgw as 
two separate entities. We have already seen that behind 
the multiplicity of Nama-rupa there is the underlying 
unity (wm). With a view to show that this unity is not 
to be reduced to the multiplicity, the firfnr aspect has 
been emphasised, which shows that is unaffected 
by the changing Nama-rupas. As this unity is the 
indwelling spirit working in the world, as it is the 
impelling force—energy which makes things move or 
change, its aspect has been mentioned, which shows 

that it controls and directs all movements—changes— 
in the world. # To show this two-fold 1 relation of Brahman 
with the world, viz., standing unaffected yet controlling 


N. B. —Col. Jaoob in his introduction to his edition of the Vedanta - 
aara is wrong in pointing out ‘inconsistencies’ in the writings of 
Sankara. The reader will see that he has failed to grasp the true seme 
of the relation of 3 ^ and 1 

1 (a) TO (Negative) iretfl 

aw:, to (Positive) ^ f*^*V. aniw awn) tow 

( B° *n°, 3.1.27), 

( 6 ) (•'•«. regularly controlled) ufafim 

TOnroS wtt iftro— to farofrow ‘%fn fro*n: arro: (3.9.26). 

(c) anw-arro wfafro—flTOi’pnTOW TOa)fn:(4.3.6). 
(<0 nrpSrarroifaMTlTtf: fafro: wn *3*—(fir^) 
anwatroiPr nsroTfanifn wifiraw (4.3.11.). 
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and acting—the fajqf and the aspects are given in the 
Vedanta. 

(S) Without taking into consideration the foregoing 
passages of Sankara, much emphasis has been laid upon 
certain passages which occur in the Vedanta-bh&sya 
(II. 1.14). One of such passages runs to this effect— 

“It is only in the practical concerns of 
life that there is Iswara and the idea of a 
Controller and the Controlled. But when 
the real knowledge will dawn, where is 
the creation and where is the creator ? 99 

“TOiwfTOwf 
awfrcww: i 

fcroftaraw;: (*i°, 2.1.14). 

The true idea of the passage, as it appears to us, has 
not been correctly grasped and Sankara has been unjustly 
ridiculed as “ recognising a pinchbeck deity 99 and his 
system has been thought “ to have no place in it for 
theism.” 

We shall here try to arrive at the right view of 
Sankara's remarks from his own standpoint, and we 
crave our readers' particular attention to this important 
point. 

The world is the manifested form of Brahman. We 
have already seen that IJrahman, of its own motion, has 
manifested its € nature 9 in the form of the universe. This 
is its immanent aspect. Ordinarily, people take this aspect 
of Brahman as Iswara . In our everyday sfttK, in our 
all practical concerns of life, we are quite satisfied with 
taking the world—the n&ma-rupas—as the manifested 
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form of God—i** 1 i As Iswara is the cause of the world, 
the world is regarded as His manifested form. We do 
not care to direct our thought to the deeper implications 
involved in this view of Iswara. 

That this is the people's conception of Iswara was 
known to Sankara quite well. For, we find him remarking 
in his Vedanta-bh&sya thus— 

“vSwnwnj firanwkfir 
qgqro£*T faff I 
—garafan qsSnra hMw. wifim” 

-t° wo, 1,1.20. 

Iswara, then, is ordinarily restricted to the faqmWs, 
as He is the cause of the faqn*s, the NSma-rupas, the world. 
This is the fafa^-form, of Brahman. 2 Brahman, in this 
view, is taken to be entirely manifested in this world. 
That there is still a transcendental form is not at all 
thought of. Jit is assumed that because the world has been 
deduced from Him, He becomes the world, He is the 
wtyrld. That, in reality, He is indeed the world, but yet 
something more is quite forgotten. 3 People think that 


1 cf. qw^fa—ti* 

mnwntq wtfa’—*b° w°, 18 . 22 . 

9 It is the notion of the Divine immanence. It is the pantheistic 
idea of “All is one”. “h4wK«U 3T?[ TOfowatom:” ( f° 1.1.20 ) 
—tfflWl®, 11.26. As it is the 
oause itself which transforms itself inijp various forms of effeots, so 
God is taken to be an all-inclusive whole. HI W 

WT Wl *W ( fnjw ) in jft° WTO I 

* Compare—“ W®rfl*WT?J W^fTlfaWW W*fW t fa* 

nwtsft w*fw”—wW wto, I.6.1 “w^iflfTO q 
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is the only Reality existing on his own account, 
and that there is no other Keality ( arm ) beyond God 
(tsri ) i 

We have already seen that under the influence of 
Avidya ( sfcj] ), people quite ignore the separate being 
of the cause and regard the effects as something quite 
distinct ( *1*1 ), as self-subsisting objects. This is called 
by Saukara as a^lft^-stand-point. Thus, we quite 
forget the transcendental aspect of Brahman and restrict 
it to its immanent aspect alone. In this way, the 
of Brahman, t.e, , Iswara is looked upon as quite sufficient 
for the purpose of worship. This is our ordinary view 
of Iswara . 1 This view has been emphasised by Sankara 
when he declares Iswara to be —etc., quoted 
above. 

But, although, we admit, this view of Iswara is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life, still there is 
the other side which, philosophy demands, can never 
be lost sight of. As Brahman is perfect and trans¬ 
cendental, as it is inexhaustive and inexhaustible ( 
and gju ), no one of its determinations, no one of r its 
definitions can exhaust its potentiality, no one of its 
aotualisation can fix it in a rigid form and be regarded 
as final , 2 

( 3° w°, 1.2.7. ) i 44 grnfaif w ^ 

‘fiMtawif srefa, (%°, 3.2.25 ) i “'wim:' 

c «lW' and W ‘nfircqf, m* ) I 1“ Vedanta, 

w everything, yet h^s more. This is the true view. 

1 wn, *t, »m: 

(nnrepift* w*fn )—Kf «n°, 18.22. 

* To restrict the cause to its particular manifested effects and to 
regard these as its complete and final expressions is wrong. has 

denounced this view as I— 

“ .nwrapnri” ( 18 . 22 .) i 
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But, we have seen, it is our Avidya (’sfasn) which 
makes us forget this transcendental aspect of Brahman 
and to reduce or restrict it to a particular manifestation. 
For this reason Sankara has described Iswara—God— 
as—and also as 1 The readers will see 

that by this, Iswara does not become an unreality. 
Sankara remarks— 

( 3° 2.1.1 ), 

i.e. 9 It is which conceals 2 the transcendental and 
inexhaustible nature of Brahman and entirely reduces 
it to, or identifies it with, the three manifested states of 
activities ( viz., and ) i But the true view of 

the case is that Iswara (God) though the creator or the 
cause of the world, has not and does not necessarily become 
restricted or entirely reduced to the effects (or ) 

created ; but He has also a transcendental nature which 
remains unaffected by these. 3 This is the true view of 
God. Sankara has declared for this reason that— 

• fq^qqfarst *r I—( 3° 1.1.24) 

1 “ SW: ^JUTqfa tronfeaWTO: " (q° 2.1.14). 

and fcrit ” I—Wife I 

(t °f- ^qifa qfaqsi^, wwMi *mxK- 

fa$q}qt*i: ^qiOTiqf ’‘—q 0 3.2.15 

‘snqqft .q 5 ^» ^ 

1 °, 5.1.1. 

* “'gtnfq^^qr^ft^qTci” ( t°*3.2.35 ) i Also 

fqfq^q *8n5tsW**t” ( qre° 5.15 ) I “ ^qT^^^q 

” ( **> 2 *1 ) t—wife i ‘ws: 

*m ‘qfiwaft’ to (tft, 4.5 ) i 

• q«ifaqi sran qfwqw* 

ftqisre fai” (*n° m° qi° ) \ qraifa n 
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For, although Brahman assumes particular forms or 
aspects, it remains all along identical with itself, For— 

.wuwfn 2.1.18 

and also 

“ »t fw gqifVut»rp?fa wwiwww 31%*: 
wwisn: wnnifa i ”—?° 3.2.11. 

It is clear therefore that although Iswara has assumed 
the manifested forms—although He is firarowi: faftre:, 
still it is in reality nothing but Brahman ; that is to say, 
although Brahman appears acting in the world in its 
immanent aspect, yet it remains unaffected in its trans¬ 
cendental nature. It is wrong to take the immanent 
aspect alone as an independent reality and to ignore the 
transcendental aspect which is the real aspect 1 . 

For, the fact is that— 

^naiic»Tin sfiraft, 
nrnPr sjisrcu im swfr, 
a 0 Hi 0 


sw wnfw’-ii 0 *n°,3.2.14. 

2 , 2 . 1 . 

1 “ uwmfavp? iww. ’snrafn mw 1” “ wuwiwhpi 

wt ”—%° w°, 3,2.11 Also ‘etnfafafaww «rh- 

3.2.15. 

os. ‘www wfiiwuni www wnwi 1 

vJ 

vi. wwnwwt w*n«re 1 tft°.) 

It, is the ignorant who regard the inexhaustible Brahman 

m entirely reduced to .it* manifestations ( sqftff ) i 
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From these discussions, the readers will find now that 
—the immanence of God must not be taken in the sense 
of Divine identification with the process of the finite 
world, and the transcendency also ought not to be taken 
in the sense of absolutely separating God from the world 
as an unknowable something, without recognising His 
activity as indwelling spirit. It is the immanence of 
transcendence , in reality. 

(c) Now, we shall come to explain some other 
passages in the Sankara-bhfisya which have produced 
the erroneous opinion about the unreality of the Vedantic 
Iswara. It will be seen that Sankara begins his discussion 
about Iswara in this part of his commentary with the 
sentence— 

fafd (%° W°, 2.1.14) 

Finding that the word has been used in 

connection tfith i? SfT, the conclusion has been hastily form¬ 
ed that must be unreal, false. 

• Now, what does the word *vft<nwir really mean ? We 
have carefully examined the various commentaries of 
Sankara and have found that in connection with 
he has used these words— 

%rf3Rji«jRtfq?r and | In a passage in the Taittirlya- 

bh&sya, Sankara has concluded that the N&ma-rupas cannot 
be regarded as the essential property ( ^ ) of the self ; 
that they are the property of our intellect. Our intellect 
(understanding) falsely ascribes N&ma-rupa to the self as 
its essential property 1 . If we follow this explanation, 

sw* $ .ramiwirah ^ nwvif’ 

—wife (&° HT°, 2.8) I It ifl also found in ift° q\° | 
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we come to see that wheresoever he uses the epithet 
in connection with *!T*psq, the enquiry would naturally 
arise to the effect —on what ? and 
how ? That is to say, are the *nwqs imagined by 
on the selfl ;—and are the swfcts imagined by on 

the self as its essential property ? This disposes of 
the enquiry about the ‘ on what * and ‘ how 9 ? The two 
phrases aud *lfen-«nftfq?r convey the same 

sense with I Only one phrase, namely,— 

now remains to be explained. The readers will 
see that when this phrase invariably occurs in connection 
with the term *n*Hiq, as in the case of the three other 
phrases, it must also convey the same sense and sig¬ 
nificance which those other phrases convey. We 
therefore would not be wrong, if we say that the WF£<*s 
are 1 because they are imagined to be the 

essential property of the self. This is the sense of 
‘ ’ here. 

In the famous Introduction to the VeSanta-bhSsya, 
Sankara has taken care to explain the sense of the term 
which it would convey in his commentaries. From 
the explanation given here, it will appear that under the 
influence of men ignore the distinct presence of the 
underlying unity and identify it with the changing 
states and activities evolved from it. Men, under the 
power of Avidya, identify the underlying 3W with the 
manifested world. In this way, the manifested NSma* 
rupas, i.e,, the world beoomes the only Reality standing 


1 The readers will see therefore that wherever Sankara would 
employ such phrase as it would mean that fTpFPSq 

is always erroneously imagined by as the or the essential 

property of the self; (whereas it is really the property of the 
intellect itself). 
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on its own account, and beyond this reality there is no 
other Reality (jflTW) at all. In this way, is* is regarded 
quite an independent reality, absolutely separate and 
different (TO) from Now, Sankara has declared 

such view of as unreal, false and ’■rPtcwto i For, 
Brahman in appearing as creator—as —has not in 
reality lost its own nature, neither has it passed out of 
itself into something else— 

••*...* irafinn’nq i—(t° vf 2.1.18) 

The fact is that if you look upon a? a different 
being, as other than ( TO ) Brahman, you are wrong. But 
if you regard Him as an aspect of Brahman and 
therefore nothing but Brahman itself—this is the correct 
view. 

Thus the readers will find now that Sankara has not 
denied i % 

(d) The created elements have been evolved from the 
i nature ’ of Brahman for its own realisation. Brahman has 
not sundered itself into these elements; it has not actually 
passed into, or been converted into, these elements and 
thereby has become something other than its own nature. It 
expresses itself through these. We have therefore no right 
to separate these from it and take them as ‘ something ’ 
distinct and complete in themselves. Hence is Sankara’s 
remark— 

(r w°, 2.1.22 ) 

The evolving changes—the diversities of emerging 
N&ma-rupa—are not something other than (to) Brahman’s 
nature. We can not sever their connection with the 
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underlying Brahman, but they must be looked upon as 
really the further and further revelations of this nature l . 

When we come to truly realise the unity of Brahman 
as untouched and unaffected by the evolving changes, we 
will then look upon the world and all the changes evolving 
therein as mere means y mediuniy symhohy 2 through which 
.Brahman is realising its own nature—is expressing 
itself. Everything will appear as incorporated 3 in 
Brahman as its necessary expressions . This is the 
correct interpretation of the passage under notice, 
in the light of the Sankara's entire theory. No other 
view is possible. One who has declared Iswara to be 
eternally existent (faRfftny) cannot declare him to be 
unreal . 

That this is the case will appear also from the illustra¬ 
tion 4 recorded by Sankara which we 

Illustration in now desire to explain. To express 
proof of the above r 1 

position. the idea of the letters, we employ 

certain points, lines, strokes, etc. The 

letters do not themselves pass into or become actually 

1 in 3° Hl°, 2.4.7. “HTHTO«? 

mfa i h g cure fafifcwtg* n&m 9 ' i Of. ‘h 

irg-HTiwiiq’--63. i 3% » 

HIT, ^ I 

HTWT. Hl°, 2.1.3. 

9 sfejfqw HWRfHqtrtHt l--wqw: hMcHTUI” (1° HI 0 , 

1.4.14) . HWWlwSiH (3° Hl°, 

2.1.14) . (wf h f 7.17.1.) i h<jhwi- 

HWfHS H^T* (6.2.2.) Ao. 

3 ‘'hthtow ‘hitht fritor.’ h^P?? ...wiwth?' 

(«° m°) i ‘hthw HfWhn: ifon: i 

4 “hht ^wrftqw aren-- 

^ wife, wiHHf* j w g 
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converted into these points, lines, strokes. These merely 
express the nature of the letters. These are merely 
symbols standing for the letters which find their expres¬ 
sion in them. Such is the case also with the numbers. The 
numbers—one, two, three, etc.—are expressed through cer¬ 
tain lines and points. They do not actually pass into, or 
are converted into, these lines and points. These are merely 
symbols which are employed to express the nature of the 
numbers. Separated from the numbers which find expres¬ 
sion in them, and taken as independent things,—the 
lines, points, etc., lose their value and become unreal. 1 
So long as they are taken in connection with the numbers 
which they express, they have their value. But sever 
them off from the numbers, they at once become useless. 
Such is the case with the created elements, and Brahman. 
As soon as they are separated from the underlying Brahman 
which expresses itself through them, they lose their value 
and are quite useless. Hence these cannot be regarded 
as something independent—^—self-sufficient and com¬ 
plete in themselves ; but they are from ( i.e ., not really 
other than ) Brahman underlying them. In the third chapter 
of this book we have tried to explain the relation of the 
cause and the effect elaborately. We need not repeat here 
the arguments used there. It will suffice to say that “ The 
first part of Sankara’s causal theory implies that the 
causal reality is distinct from its effects or its successive 
manifestations, because it has a ‘ nature,’ a ^sq, a 
(swarupa or swavaba) of its own, and it cannot therefore 

i tot q TOTCTftfq TOrcifa fafsnrofro:, 

; n qq-wranwraTn- 

l TOT 3* ^qfTT-faft-TOTSi iNtawHi *>’w» 

TOTOTCTtTOfa ” Wlft (3° *T°, 4,4.25). 

1 “ TOT ^TOf^TOmqfiiqft ?**T, tWWlTOftq*: ” 

(q° w 0 , 2.1.14). 

7 
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be resolved into, or identified with, the effects or the 
changes emerging from it. Sankara expresses this idea 
in— 

“ *r 3 qn&nvraf” (3° hi 0 , 2,1.9) i’* 

“ The second part of the theory implies that the cause is 
no doubt distinct from, and independent of, its effects or 
the emergent changes; but the effects cannot be separated 
from their underlying cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufficient ‘ things ’ ( 3*^s ), each complete in itself. 
The effects must therefore be regarded as ananya from 

their cause; i.e. f the real * nature * of the cause expresses 
itself gradually, or becomes realised in, these successive 
effects. 1 The latter are therefore mere forms, means, instru¬ 
ments for the realisation of the nature of the cause which 
underlies them. It is not therefore possible to separate 
any of the effects from the underlying cause which expresses 
itself in them. Separated from it, they would lose their 
value and become useless.” 

We find therefore from the illustrations quoted above 
that the successive changes are inseparable from their 
underlying cause which gradually realises or expresses its 
own nature in and through them. The underlying causal 
reality has not actually passed into, or been converted into, 
these evolving changes,—thereby becoming something 
else other than its own nature (^). 8 

7. It follows from this exposition that what gradually 
expresses its inexhaustible nature in 

Finite individuals jf g changes, cannot exhaust itself 

and their responsibi- . 

lity for their works. io them and so become identical with 

them. Yet translating the word 

ananya as absolutely “ identical,” Sankara's theory 


1 “ utowh ” (t° ht°, 1.1.11). Also 1.3.30. 

* Of- 5,1.1. 
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has been reduced to a kind of i Pantheism * which he 
took so much pains to refute in various parts of his 
commentaries. 

Taking Sankara to be a Pantheist, it has also been 
supposed that he has, in his theory, not only abolished 
Iswara but also abolished or negated the ‘ Individuality' 
or the ‘ personality 9 of the finite individuals, making 
them merely parts of an all-inclusive abstract whole, 
viz., Brahman :—“ ascribing to this Brahman alone the 
agency of all works.” Many critics of Sankara's 
theory believe that in the Adwaita philosophy as expounded 
by Sankara, the finite individuals are not responsible for 
their works, that all activities proceed from the agency 
of Brahman alone. 

There are valuable arguments by which Sankara has 
established the f individuality ’ of the selves which we 
have discussed elsewhere. Here in this chapter, we # shall 
content ourselves only examining the position whether 
the individilal beings are not responsible for their works 
in this system of philosophy, so far as the ( theory of 
creation 9 is concerned. 

We find in our daily observation that the experiences of 
Differences in ex- one individual man differ in their 

enoes n0 in Pr indiv^uai. uharacter ^ experiences of 

‘natures.’ another individual. Your experience 

and mine are not of the same character. Even the 
individuals born and brought up under similar circumstances 
develop different experiences, exclusively belonging to each. 
If Brahman—the only Individual—be reduced to the relations 
of the world, he alone can be held responsible for this unequal 
distribution of the experiences or fortunes of different 
individuals, and the finite individuate would thereby be 
absolved from their share in the responsibility for their 
experiences. Sankara appears to remark in the Vedanta- 
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bhasya (II. 1. 84) that for the inequalities of the 
experiences, the works of the individuals are to be held 
responsible. A hasty idea has been formed from this remark 
that as in this system there are no real individuals at all, 
these actions alone constitute the so-called individuality 
of men. A western writer has thus written about Sankara's 
theory— 

14 Its resolution of human life into a series of 
acts mechanically related keeps it at what we 
must describe at a low level.” 

That in the Sankara-system, the actions are but the 
responses made by the individual to the external environ¬ 
ment with which there is an interaction, and that the 
source of this response is the ‘nature' of the individual 
which underlies these actions, and that this nature can¬ 
not be resolved into these activities—all these points can 
be proved without much ado from the pages of 
Sankara’s commentaries. We shall record in this place 
only one argument employed in the Vedanta-bh&sya to 
expose the absurdity of the position held by the critic 
above referred to, which will suffice for our present purpose. 
8. Every individual self, Sankara remarks, has a two-fold 
mode of existence—substantive 

Individuals—their ^ ^ . 

substantive and ad- or favta) and adjectival or 

existence. m ° de8 ° f Ww). 1 In his substantive mode, 

he exists for himself \ he belongs to 

himself. In his adjectival mode, he is related to others, 

**{ inift. 

.fan mm mum sfa ” i 

“ wr ^Tfq fafwrroT, 

” i 

(*• w 2.2,17), 
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he exists for others . His substantive existence or wq 
cannot be resolved into the adjectival existence; for, the 
individual is always more than his mere relations. His 
^*q (Swarupa) is permanent and transcendent (ff£^); but 
his i>e. y his relations with others depend on the 

things with which he comes into interaction, and these 
relations therefore are always liable to changes. Thus, 
there is a Swarup (qpgq) belonging to each individual being 
which underlies the relations or the activities elicited 
from this ^rcsq (Swarupa) through its relation with other 
objects. 


How is it possible, in the face of such clear argu¬ 
ments, to come to the conclusion that 

* Nature ’ of indivi- 

dual selves cannot be the system or bankara has left no 
i r ation7orwork 9 ere P ,ace for the ‘individuality,’ and that 
the individuals are mere aggregate 
of their actions or relations ? It follows irresistibly from 
this discussion on the subject in question that when 
Sankara apparently makes the works of the individuals 
responsible for their inequalities, he really makes the 
underlying‘natures’or ^*q (swarupas) of each individual 
responsible for the special character of the works issuing 
out from him. This will be evident, if we consider the 


character of the collateral arguments used by Sankara 
in this very place (t° wi°, II. T. 34). He illustrates his 
position here by showers of rain and the germination of 
distinct kinds of crops from their respective seeds. 
The peculiar and the distinct nature inherent in each 
class of seeds is the true cause, says he, for the visible 
inequalities in the development of different plants, each 
distinguished from each class;—though the general and 
common cause for the growth and germination of crops 
must be held to be the showers acting upon the 
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seeds. 1 It is well-known that Sankara has used the term 
‘seed/ i.e gtg with reference to the four different types 
of individuals distinguished from one another in their nature 
and character. We would refer our readers to a passage 
in the Bli&sya on the Chandogya Upanishad where this 
line is to be found— 

“ far gref qf qfafa ‘ qtaifa ’ 

-w, i ( 

-includes ifasf and ) I ” ( $t<> 6,3.1.) 

The seed (qfa) therefore includes in it the living 
‘natures* of the individual selves, each distinguished from 
the other class. 2 The difference in experience therefore is 
to be accounted for by the difference in the respective 
‘natures’or *qgq of the individuals. The result reached 
here will be far more evident if another passage is 
considered in this connection. In the Vedanta-bhasya 
(III. 2. 9), a discussion runs to the effect whether, 
when a man wakes up after a deep sleep, it is the 


1 “ TOT ft qnrcqi wgfa i sftftagife- 

fa^ g fratfararmfa wumriPr mgsrffq qn^ifg ngfa i qqifhrct 
qn**u i g g 

*«igrc<infq qr*infa ” (^o * T °, 2 . 1 . 34 ). c/. 

f% I.farW q q^Tq^g§...qgqqfWq 

fa tflo, 2.3.42) 

9 “ qtq is what grows aDd henoe continuously permanent. (i q’tsr’ 

iretgqircqi...q ft qqta* f%f%g irfafin fgare jrfaqswg gfaj- 
q gr fcH 5ft *ft (ifto «n«, 9.18). ‘Seeds* (Ifa) in the 

Sankara system means those which have living individual selves behind 
them, and henoe they grow. Cf. Ttaf- *ff 9^HJ7n*r t ” — (7-10) jffc and 
“ qawt tfhnfafan»it ” ft® (10.32). 
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same identical individual who had slept has now waken 
up or it is a different individual. It is shown here 
that it is the same' identical individual to whom both 
the past and the present belong. Among other arguments 
used to prove this fact, we should like to refer to only two 
arguments given there, The first is about the works 
done by the individual and the second is the fact^ of 
recollection. To prove the identity of the same individual 
both before and after his sleep, Sankara argues that 
otherwise the man waking up could not have begun 
again the same works which he had left unfinished 
before he went to sleep. Here we would request our 

readers to carefully examine the nature of this argu¬ 
ment employed by Sankara to establish the identity of 
the individual. If the idea of Sankara were, as our 

opponents hold, really to resolve the individual self into 
his actions or works, how, we ask, could he employ this 
argument; and how could the argument establish the 

identity of tlie Soul ? The works the man had left off 
when he fell asleep, are a thing of the past. Those works 
hive vanished already because they belonged to a past 
time . How can the man who now wakes up begin again 
the works which are noio non-existent ? What is the link 
here to connect the past work with the present ? It must 
be, therefore, Sankara’s inner purpose to show that 

it is the identical inner ‘nature’ of the man to which 
both his past and present works must belong, which 
‘ nature ’ must be the underlying link here, connecting 
the works. This line also brings to light what was 
really working in the mind of Sankara when he wrote this 
commentary— 

“ * * irafflgwfh 

ue., A piece of work half done by one man, cannot 
be brought into completion by a different man. 
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Again, Sankara speaks of ‘ memory f (*rfir) here. The 
man exercising his memory, recollects where he left off 
his past work and where he is to begin now. The works 
themselves cannot exercise the memory. 1 It must be 
the underlying self which does it and recollects his past 
work and connects it with the present. It is therefore to 
this self that both the works must belong, and it is not 
th & works themselves,which can recollect themselves. Here 
again, by the phrase— 

“ andf^uf”- 

Sankara makes the underlying self responsible for his 
works. By holding the individual 

Human responsibi- man responsible fo" his works done by 
lityifor works. r J 

him (or left undone by him), San¬ 
kara clearly establishes the^fact that behind the works 
done, there is the underlying ‘ nature 9 or (Swarupa) 

of the man which is really accountable for its works. 
Otherwise, if the man be simply an aggregate of his 
works, then his present work being the necessary outcome 
of his antecedent work in time and predetermined by it,— 
you cannot make the man responsible for his present 
works. 

9. It may not be out of place here to refer, in this 
connection, to the arguments used by 
Every mdmdual has Sankara in the Vedanta-bh&sya, which 
its own. will also show that difference in the 

works or activities really implies 
difference in the deeper ‘ natures 9 which underlie the 
works or activities. The argument is originally used 


1 fjfa (memory) is the distinguishing characteristic attribute (tyijf 
or wr) of the seif. “ 

3.3.53). 
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to expose the absurdity of the theory of Asad- 
kdryya^vdda. It is everywhere observed that certain 
definite changes or. activities are invariably accompanied 
by a definite ‘ nature , behind them. Certain other 
definite changes or actiKis are invariably accom¬ 
panied by another definite ' nature ’ which is utterly 
distinct and different from the f nature * mentioned 
above. In all the successive transformations or 
changes of ajftP&T (say, a lump of earth), the ‘ nature 9 of 
is seen behind them (but not the nature of a tree). 
Again, in all the successive transformations or changes of 
a tree, the nature of the tree—but not the nature of the 
earth —is seen behind them. Why, it may be asked, is 
such the case everywhere in connection with all kinds of 
definite changes or activities ? 1 —Simply because, these 
definite changes or transformations are determinations of 
the nature of the earthy and not of any other nature . This 
proves the fact that definite changes or actions belong to 
definite * natures,’ and these natures are distinguished, one 
from the other. 2 A similar argument, slightly changed, 
is given elsewhere. If a man wants to produce an earthen 
vessel, he must collect some earth for the purpose. But 
milk must be collected, if he wants to produce curd. The 
collection of earth will not serve his purpose in the latter 
case. Thus, definite f natures * only, can produce definite 
works or changes. If there are not definite natures 

1 “ «r ^ swnsstwn:, i 

wfirarrcwN g rofH i...qtar$q arcjR, 

qw.’ w 

*** (*•*•> Their own natures) 

(t° *n°, 2 . 2 . 26 ). 

* of. flTOv:” w° ? 18 . 66 ), 

8 
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actually present in the world, anything could be made to 
produce any work indiscriminately. There would have 
been no difference in the works at all. For, there would be 
nothing to distinguish one kind of work from another . 1 
These arguments very cledUy prove that every finite 
individual possesses a definite nature of its own which can¬ 
not be resolved into the works or activities produced from 
it. We fail to understand how Sankara’s system can be 
held to negate the individualities. 2 

10. “ The creation,” according to Sankara, “ is but 

the gradual manifestation of diverse 
aild^The Universals (sw*r) in the form of 
Particular (fasta). individual objects (ftita) produced 
from them.” 8 All finite individual 
objects are a compound of two factors—the universal and 
the particular. The universal or stands to the 

individual objects (fa3qs) as unity to multiplicity. 
There is but one universal cow, while there are many 
individual cows. There is the clay, while there are its 
many particular differentiations—fw, W5. Thus the 
world of the Universals (wtto) manifests itself - in 


1 

i f* gqum:, tfki?* ^ 

W 1* (%° AT 0 , 2.1.18.) [Does not the expression 

—‘flfhf h qW l fh ^11^111^’ imply the different grades of Individuals P] 

* Besides the arguments given in this chapter, there are other 
valuable argument* used by Sankara to prove the existence of the 
1 nature ’ of different individuals. 

• faifar.” (9° «f, w°, 2.49). 

“swwi fwfn" (f° Mf, 1.6.1). 
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the multiplicities (faitas) of the sense-world. Thus, 
the truth of all particular things we find in the 
Universals. 

The true WTW is thus used in the Vedanta-bhSsya to 
denote the Universals or the deeper 

Each individual is ‘natures } of the single individuals, and 
a compound of 

and the term fastas to denote the states and 

activities (which constitute the finite 
individual beings) produced from these ( natures * through 
interaction with the environment 1 (qnrqrasriquc). The 

readers should remember that in his theory of causality 
as explained by Sankara (3° «1°, 2.1.14—20) the term 
SamSnya stands for the causal reality ; and the term 
Visesas stands for its effects which are but its appearances 
or forms or shapes or its modes of acting in which the 
causal reality reveals its nature. 2 The same reality 
appears in many different forms. The true causal 


vrt” (*° < 2.1.15 and 2.3 7). 

“qrotart* qrotf sperms: ‘qn^anqi^U 

(r «n°, 2 . 1 . 18 ) i 

a Vijnfina-bhikshu very clearly explains these terms and agrees 
with Sankara entirely in this respect. He explains— 

“ ‘ WI qfanfltf i * foremans* l” 

Sankara also says— 

“fqqa:«*nqi»rt"'qnK^*nq?«qwi” (t° *n°, 2.2.6). 

Vijn&na also explains— 

“ fq$qt fq *r wnfa ” i 


Sankara also says— 

“ ffltom fqfirai ” ( «n°, 2.8) i 
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reality is therefore identioal in all its diverse effects 
or forms, but is not itself any single individual 
thing. 1 — 

" M«u wqqsmun: 

” ft 0 «n°, 2 . 3 . 9 ). 

‘ ‘ « i w«nu * n<p • -ftavurarfa 

-g° w, 1.6.1. 

That the causal reality (€W*i is active points to 
something beyond it with which it interacts. The term 
stands for stimulating conditions which. make 
possible its interaction, evoking its responses and activities 
( i.e. faSvs). 

“ *r f% faiin ” (i°, 2.4.14). 

Elsewhere in this connection Sankara has written— 

#* 

“ There are in the world diverse universals 
(TOlWs) involving their particulars (ftiNs) 
which they produce—both sentient and 
insentient. All these Universals form a 
hierarchy and in their graduated series 
(TO*Nm«n) are included and comprehended 
in the one highest universal, i.e., in Brahman. 

It is Brahman which contains and connects 
with it all these universals.” Brahman 
is the central controlling unity of all 


1 Gf. “q : *3 * TON «T...IT^TTOTOT^ j TOt?Nt TOrfMNwt 
...towi u.fttron* tott^ wnfrot i° *n°, 1 . 61 . 
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universals, so that the whole form an 
organic unity in which all HTHW9 are fused, 1 
Now, it is clear that in the Sankara-system, the deeper 
* natures 9 or of the finite individuals are not denied. 

It is in this way then that the difference of experiences 
or works implies difference in the deeper ‘ individual 
natures ’ which underlie them. Brahman is thus absolved 
from any share in the inequalities or differences of the 
works for which the inner * natures 9 (^qs) of the 
individuals are solely responsible,—Brahman being looked 
upon as a general controller or director of all the activities 
set a-going in the world. It proves also that Brahman 
has a distinct ‘ nature ’ (nreq) of its own which cannot 
be resolved ' 2 into the evolving changes, and neither can 


m\ whihi^ ” (s° «i°, 2.4.9). 

“nfa nfa (tf° wf, 7.7) i” 

— i.e. Bach universal runs on continuously into every other; not a 
mere aggregate. We have seen before that =living 

individuals (€Nt:). ‘»|<mf«T=aftaifar«fr ftsnfn (10.32 and 7.10).’ 

N. B. —These H1HW 3 are elsewhere ( 3 ° ^]° ) 2.6) called as Divine 
Ideas—?g«n; qflfu:—(nqisq) and these are not different from (*fif?qr.) 
the nature of Brahman. There is, the says, a causal relation 

between these Divine Ideas and the manifested individual things in 
the world ($i° *u°, 8 . 5 , 4 ). 

Alsoc/. f%...ft*qnnf*T HfalfTTt 

—C«° hi 0 , 1.4.7). 

N. B —The ‘ Universals ’ may be called as the Ends. Brahman is the 
absolute End to whiob all beings strive. Each being has its own end 
in itself. But Brahman—as absolute End —includes all lower ends 

(’pwfat:). 

[Fide the terms * 31 $ and ^plained in Chapter II of this book.] 

a <nrei s*n sgsiwn $»r-nTn«nswr 

— 5 ° « 1 °, 2.1.14. Also vide g° ^ 1 °, 6.1.1. 
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the individuals be treated, in this system, as mere parts 
of an all-inclusive abstract whole. We have found that 
Brahman is a Reality which maintains its unity and 
identity in the multiplicity of the ever-changing, but 
inseparable, elements of the universe—which cannot 
therefore be taken a6 a a difference-less, empty, pantheistic 
void. ” 

11. We shall now proceed to show how Sankara has 
characterised the ‘nature* of Brahman. 

-It B ™(“) a ^elf^n8oi’ In many parte of his commentaries, 

ouA and (b) self.deter- Sankara has made a very valuable 
mining power, and (c) 

is the supreme good. observation which, we regret to note, 
seems to have escaped the attention 
of many critics of his Adwaita theory. 

He has repeatedly stated, and drawn our special atten¬ 
tion to, the important truth that ‘ unity 9 and ‘multipli¬ 
city * cannpt both be held to be equally true in respect of 
the same thing. If a particular object be ‘one/ it cannot 
also be held to be its opposite, i.e. ‘ many/ Because ,‘ one/ 
and ‘ many 9 are of opposing characters and contradict one 
another. One cannot be put as a rival to the other ; for, 
the claims of both cannot be adjusted. If a thing be 
possessed of several qualities or states, it cannot 
also be devoid of all qualities. 1 Brahman is a ‘unity* and, 

1 “*r ft vcmwt n&nm wf ufonj” 

{r w° 2.U4). 

12 . 1 ). 

(5°«u 0 , 1.11). 

“n wfag (^°*t 0 , 4.3.30), 

wg’ wm *—wrofir ( W, 2.1.14). 
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as such, it retains that character, throughout, under all 
circumstances. 1 It cannot be reduced to the multiplicity 
of the transformations which are produced out of it. Such 
being the case, the multiplicity which is working in the 
world indicates the presence of a unity behind it and this 
unity cannot be phenomenalised. For, it is the presupposi¬ 
tion of the ‘ many/ and its presence and operation are 
necessary to connect the ( many 9 to it. 2 The multiplicity 
of transformations issuing out of the ‘ unity 9 is not, 
therefore, of equal value, 3 though inseparable 4 from it. 
The ‘ many 9 are the expressions or manifestations of the 
‘ one/ without which the real nature of ‘ unity 9 could not 
have been comprehended. 5 

1 m ^ twrtiiTCWwft’sifa, 

2 . 1 . 20 ). 

* “wn*/ ft \” (^V, 1.6.1). 

»nfiti—i” 
‘ft ft ^rflw’wn* m i. (fiV, 6.7.1. 

and (r 2.3.14), 

3 ‘ft wr wswft (S°*n°, 3.2.29). 

Sankara elsewhere observes that there can be no co-ordination 
(wn»nfinjw)betweeii the one and the many. 1 

wiifa ?rt ftr&fagtur” 

(t°, 1.3.1). 

* 5 ww fa nfHfcn: (rftV, 7.7, aDd 9 0 wf) 1 “tj« * 

jndTO»wroft*wftt, 9 ?i*t wfwwt to to” 

(?° w°, 1.6.1). 

8 of- nnxvm »fa 1 fa *nw4uTOtfa TfasTTOg”— 
TOfa (9°HT°, 4.4.2). Also vide j° 2.5.19. “ TO'*‘*faira*'Mtfe«t*nir 
aw’TOwrfa »r g 

(i°W°, 4.4.25). 
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Nature of Brahman . 

With these general observations, we come now to consider 
how Sankara has characterised the nature (^req) of Brahman. 
1. Brahman—is a self-conscious subject (mm)— 

(a) We can, to a certain extent, learn the nature of 
Brahman by discovering the nature of ourselves—our own 
self. The self of man is in essence one, but yet this 
unity is manifested in several cognitive states and 
functions. Consciousness is our essence, and it is really the 
consciousness of Brahman, and it is this consciousness 
within whose embrace we live. 1 Whenever an object is 
presented to our senses, we immediately come to be 
conscious of it. That an object of consciousness is there, 
and yet we are not conscious of it—is a contradiction.' 2 
But the objects of consciousness may change, one object 
may succeed another, but the subject (mm) which is 
conscious of these changing objects does not change. 
It underlies, unaffected, all its conscious states, hidden 
behind them. 8 

1 toi (t° m°, 

2.3.43). “mrotq f% to (#ro) to ftq (2.3.29). 

“TOft—* towt **qfcsrro’’ (2.3.40). ‘W* g qroqqifa 
gqfH-^ng (3.2,7). 

8 tfegrro ww q tmrot fqsiftqtsS: i”—(*q° qf w°, 2.1). 

TOiqqmsTOTg” i “TOqsqfamftg qqwg TOmrafa- 
mng;, to to qt qt qm$ : gqr to to to %cpto 

TOfrofro’ i sqfrofq g mq * q q ajfrofq qrqTfrofq”—q°m° i 
“qt to fror:, q *tq q*3 qr” (m° m°) i 
8 “qiroqfroftg qqreg toto “q 

fqmfroiraig”—i°m°, 4.4.6. “t%f^qrcjqrfqfqr: 

i” 
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( b) Consciousness which is our essence is constant. 

It retains its own character always. The particular states 
of consciousness (fasfafroR) are the modes which are evoked 
from it by its connection with the external objects. 1 And 
whenever the se are produced, they appear permeated by, 
and embraced within, the Consciousness, 2 and what is 
pervaded must lie within the pervader. 3 These particular 
modes or the cognitive states are included within the 
consciousness itself. They are felt as its objects 

<ar*pOTT*n:), and the conscious subject (WTT) 

remains unaffected by them (qt fwj:, q ^ 

(c) The presence of a conscious subject, the “I,” 
thus accompanies each of our particular states whenever 
they are produced. 4 This “ 1” is present in all our acts 

1 to ‘toi’-TOwpn faro”—? 0 w°, 4.3.9. 

SWgqTfoqtaRf ‘TOto’ W°, 3.2.34. 

§° ri°, 2.1.18. “^crrown qjrowr- 

‘toto’ TOfntafropn mi°, 6.3,2. ‘Sfairofa ft? 

fasfon: 

*iTStfa”—f°, 1.4.7. “TOBdt*rf*TfaTt f%an” (f°,4.3.6). 

2 “tor: i *r«nfa 

tou $ ‘«mn’ 

' h° m°, 2.1. 

* «ITO, TOTO *ITTO I *T sqT^Tt—S 0 «f, 4.4.6. 

4 “TOTOtaftfl, RKTO?‘TO*tfj’ WjfTOl l’\./‘TOT?[ TOSfrfft- 

‘toto’ fro*r to3 tot: i *: faro:, to sm * g*8fts4:" 

— € towhPitoto|* 87 and 88. ‘to’ Itoto 

TOfigm: (%° W°, 4.1.2), 

<< V*W TOflVTORI ‘TOTOST* TO QTOH 

TOfiroft q: TOS*<ftqq ” 0n° *rt°, 1.7). “to‘to’ 
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of consciousness, without being itself an object of 
consciousness. 1 It manifests itself as knower, at the time 
it manifests its states or its objects. 2 The cognitive 
states are variable, being determined by stimulating 
objects’ ; but the underlying conscious subject does not 
change. For, if it were to change itself, who is to know 
these changing states ? 4 It is the constant factor in us, 

5wfvraiti*ra: 

(r ffl°, 2.2.25). 

1 “ uwirort, *1 ‘faqqapi’ 

(f°, 4.4.18). 

’ 1 amaisnfaranfti 3.8.54). 

MfoftreiPn *n*ifpswwt ftreisnq ” (ft° wi°, 2.4). 

* “ Mfa Msfartissiff fogprafiifai mpmi (s°, 4.3.7).” 

“ MW Jf«im faqqtaqfw qw M ’(HWT i...MWJt<qq?f*!5q q MqaptWiq- 
qftforeqtWTPPnftpqsi ftifMiwH'q—ti 0 *u°, 2.4).” 

“ tMifeereniPi apnCfa... i q finiPTwwqq ^ rcJTT ,j 

ftwiPiTfir («3° «n°, 4.3).” “tqt ftrciqnt TPi qqwfa •mqqarq (He. 
warn) ’Bqpmfa frfa tjpptow nfai—flt° wi°, 18*50).” 

“ ftrsrpiwMqwq MWaraw ‘fawataMPicj; “(aft 0 *n°, 13,2). 

‘ *t ft? qftq; wapnfaanft HMPnwwfiqqtsfapf W?rt 8T’(f?°q? 0 «T 0 ,1.4). 
’ MParwuiP i vide 2.1.18). 

* wen: MPPUsufaMwi: (q^tq»n»?w) m4?i 

1 wnqa Miwi:..w7psi^q nftrqqj snqtt wdtiq —isnfc 

q° mi 0 , 6.2). 

“W1 5^: qftqnfM5U7{ qtaq, Mlf^T M 

Wl I q?TWT...»r <?ft*wY’ (m^MT* 0 , 1514). 

"MTOWMPft 1* MWfaMrfl, wfMMTftMT M MW lift 

(Vwf, 2.1.9), 
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not determined by anything else farqqj)* It is 

our true self, and the particular states constitute our 
ordinary empirical-self. The latter is really the ‘ object ’ 
of the former. 1 We are thus finite and infinite 
in our nature,—a combination of subject and object. 2 
It is the infinite lying hidden in us which, as an 
End, moves us towards its fulfilment or realisation. 

From these considerations, we come to the following 
conclusions:— 

(«) As Brahman has no other cause of itself and is thus 
self-caused ; so it has no other knower of itself: It is self- 
knower. As it is the knower of all, its knowability is not 
dependent on anything else. It knows itself: It is thus the 
absolute knower. 3 If it bean object of a conscious subject 
other than itself, it would he dependent upon that. Its self- 
subsisting independence would vanish: it would not be a 
self-explanatory principle. That which is determined 
by something other than itself cannot be regarded as the 
first knower* But Sankara has defined Brahman as ' that 


TORt ‘SSSTCR’ (*'•«• its object) m'c*S*T...^Winfq;q» , Jli 

sfe (qra° *u°, 3.12). 

9 (a) “ 

—mOTRl: w* mfiR: : ( b ) rim 

( *°, 2.3). Again—(a) * 

Wrq*ng...qfqw«: (*.*. (&) * sw ^ sronfaR *nwn 

qqfl^: qra’ fare* (f°, 4.3.21). 

Again—(a) ^$q fqfqsstft (b) 

qrfqtfqifa: («T° W°, 7.25 and 26). 

* Otherwise (regressus ad infinitum) would arise. ) 

mg: m*:*rcwiq:” (t° m° w?°,1.4). 
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which is in itself and is conceived through itself/ If it has 
another knower, it must fail to be a self-determined and self- 
conscious principle. 1 Sruti has declared therefore— 

fa marc fta fasifafaia ? 

(«) Our knowledge, as we have already seen, is 
dependent on, and determined by, the object 2 which is 
‘other’ than us, which is outside 3 us. Our tnera is thus 
variable and dependent. But the consciousness of 
Brahman is self-determined and self-sufficient 
wsufira) 4 ; it is not produced or determined by something 
other than itself. In the earlier part of this chapter it 
has been pointed out that it produces its object from out 
of itself, and therefore its object, the world,—is not some¬ 
thing other but only itself. 6 It is thus a 

1 (a) q«n vs srzifasresi tinn ufaa anafa^fa, a*n 9T*fflfa 
O'.e. tnarcafa) 'snai’ffau (i.e. wyt) ■> a 'la^fai i 

*ia: tifa, -aiaifa Soif- 

snfficient, independent, self-determined and self-conscious)—jf)° »jl 0 , 

18. 50. “qyt fa ird.afxfafam ”511*1 tnata (i.e. ^nay)— 

«°«f, 6,2.” “fasn*w*'refa ‘faffia’sifayKi?[—;foffa:—*fft° 13.2. 

(6) xfast faare?fa...*fa?i fafaaa^i ag fanfafa*... 

faffigfrarH ? a; fasnam fayftfay: i <i*rsnnm*rara i a ^ 
5«fa'afa ft<S*r fafrfa, yyfawt ffa *wt *dT«T3 5 ?t (?°, 1.4.10). 

(c) fa^mfwa y$ fasn*iflifat*ft *j?wniM*iy«n?5 , *r*nw- 

i fa?« y sifadt w°, 2.2.28. 

* “ fa*ra-f*wfa-a«i*y 3 ifaa: ” (a® *n°, 2 . 8 ). 

* “ yfavrawmsmi ” (t« hi«, 4.1.2). 

4 What is determined by something else oan not be a self- 
determined and self-sufficient thing. 

6 “*t fa si*? ■yqa*...‘ ddfasi ’-s*n<ifa«mdnra ^siyfa ” 
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self-determined principle. In manifesting its object, it 
manifests itself ; in thinking of the world, it only thinks 
itself. 1 It is thus at once the subject and object of its 
thought. 2 We find therefore that Brahman is a self- 
conscious subject—the first knower. 

We thus find that in Vedanta, Brahman is a self- 
conscious, self-determined subject. 3 It is not, as many 
hold, a "homogeneous impersonal intelligence.” 

II. Brahman—is Directive Power (ifcftrar)— 

All the activities manifested in the world have behind 
them a unity which must be the source, of which they are 
the visible products ; and this source or power is realising 
itself in these activities. Sankara’s arguments in proof of 
Brahman as the seat of power are well-known. They are :— 
(i) Where regularity (fasjFH and adaptability 

(W!l) 4 — are visible in any action, these marks indicate 
the presence and operation of a Director (^pnnfift). 5 


($o 4). ^...^ qq 

” ( tio 2.4). 

* l Cf. "mpmq WWT Also vide Q°m°, 1.2. 

9 “ ” (fi°, 2.8). 

3 In Sankara-bhdsya, the terms occur fre¬ 

quently. These term's, as we have already explained, mean—Not 
dependent on, not determined by, something other than itself. It is 
self-determined and hence self-conscious. For, the world is in reality 
not other , but itself. In knowing the world, it knows itself. Hence it 
is not determined by anything other, but itself. 

N. B. —It is to be noted that this does not mean that Sankara has 
abolished the world. He simply holds it to be from Brahman, from 
the cnqmfqqf Standpoint. 

* i.e. Adaptation of means towards an end— i.e. arrangement in a 
purposive way (fafsrecin4jlfwg*sm?fa—1° «1°, 2.2.1). 

* 9|jr[ fwr, 

'swrt, ?r 

(*>° m°. 1.3.39). 
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(ii) Where a combined activity for a common 

purpose (twriwfTiOT) is visible—where parts are mutually 
related and act in subordination of the whole—it is to be 
inferred that a purposive power is present and operative 
behind such activity—which (power—has combined 
the elements and directs them for its own purpose. 1 

(Hi) All material object in activity proves the 
presence of an intelligent principle as the source of 
these activities. 2 

(iv) In the Kena-bhSsya, the true self is proved to 
be a Prayokta or Prerayita (v^ftcn), and throughout 

this Upanishad, the real underlying self is regarded 
as a purpose—a will-power—the supreme End. 3 

1 “ *wt ‘ TOSlfat 9 dftortgw fpmt i 

stem: w: stow: i swk 

sw. * otIot: ” (*3°, 5.5). 

Also«« i-iw ‘ <u*n$- 

tfrrapr ’ *n^<u ttaRra'**' wwfti ” (8° «i°, 2.7). “ sff% 

i 

(3° w°, 2.2.2). ‘ htwrj ”—?° *n°, 2.1.15. 

[This is the relation of ‘End’ and ‘ means.* As End, it is the organising 
principle, a Unity. As means, it is the factor of plurality 
(^fhW i TR%«R’c3fatrf^r.)—which are moulded into this End.] 

(wroi). 

“ ^attiniwfM?rei pawigtitm: ” (t° *n°, 

3.2.38). Vide also «f, 3.8.9, “ qsHTq (HHWWO fafSW 
(*ratw) ”—T«nf?. 

5 “ strraatfaftmsi ‘ wrei 

1RSCTW fiiifwrfil«nf«5 faira»inras<j<ra?l.” And this purpose cannot 
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III. Brahman is the supreme End or the supreme 
Good (wrcww)— 

The varieties of .pleasure, pain, etc., Sankara declares, 
which we find manifested in the world and which 
the sftas enjoy show the constant presence of a perfect 
good which finds higher and higher realisation in them. 1 

Now, the readers will find from these discussions that 
all the phenomenal cognitions elicited from the self 
are premeated and pervaded by the eternal consciousness 
underlying them 2 ; and the self is the source of all its 
visible activities in which the underlying power is mani¬ 
festing itself partially. The self is, for this reason, 


be resolved into the activities of the organs, manas, body, etc. 

1 far Pr*na is 

the root-canse of'all kinds of activities and the soul is the power 
behind this Prana in activity. The source of all activities must 
itself be a Power. This Upanishad is invaluable, for it holds the 
soul to be will-power. 

1 ‘ Pm-faq*ztraiT<q awt rrem...qTtnq^ tn*n 

.tnfinrofa- 

” (a° W1°, 4.3.33). In 51 ° HTO, this good is called gitj. 

“ qfanftfan<3g 'sgiraanr qi 

<sfanfeqnS!g qigiran ”— 2 . 2 . 1 . Also cf. fimpffat 

a 0 «1°, 2.5. Here cf. “iwq Swfw... 5 «ajf 

sftSPfiq?, q*tq£, Chap. 213). 

* “ qnww: ‘ src<i ’—"siffT: i frarfq gt ^qifosreqren: 

qftqnBroi: ft Sfa^TCnqnTTqwn: (*•<?•. cognitions or states of 
consciousness), °?mn 37^*51^ l...7T«nn faTfPTq^- 

trai:, fasriTiiwrerc ft” (a« wr°, 2 .2). of. also “ ansr', 

suTtri i *1 ft*rq TRi *rro?t i q»^:farw ariqmr»f vrafa (q° tn®, 

4.4.6). “««r ttsttjt faq^Twqfar tjhi, « qjntfT ” 

(ft. HI®, 2.4), 
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characterised as Salta*spkurti-rupah (qtn-tvfta'i:). 1 It 
is partially manifest in its cognitions and in its activities, 
and in varieties of pleasure, pain, etc., and they are therefore 
regarded as a me a ns —^TOjflTf’T—indicative marks—for the 
presence and operation of the underlying Rational power, 2 
It is very hard to believe how such broad and clear facts 
have escaped several writers who have, unjustly, exhibited 
Sankara’s Brahman or the self as a mere “ abstract intelli¬ 
gence ” to the learned world. 

12. We cannot conclude this chapter without record¬ 
ing Sankara’s view on the purpose of 

The purpose or end crea tj on of the universe as stated 

of the creation. 

by him in his commentaries. It has 
been shown above that in the System of Vedanta, it is 
held that Brahman has a ‘ nature , 9 a a of its 
own; and this nature cannot be resolved into anything 
else. This nature (&vrr?) is constant and does not vary 

^BT°) (^I=Being; —Active Power), 

(t° ht°) i “ ; 99 ht°, 3.2.38.). 

a So it is likened sometimes to the reflected image of the sun upon 
a surface of a lake. As the reflected image is an imperfect and partial 
expression of the sun which underlies the image; so the nature of the 
self is imperfectly and partially reflected or manifested in our 
cognitive states and activities, etc.— 

ufrow: W separate) 

forfiriwiti, nfa*; ” (?» vrr°, 4.2.21). 

“ ^ ‘ frsrwrf? 

i 

itwfffa” (i*r» *n«, 

1.2). Of. (j°, 3.8.8-9).” 
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under any circumstances. This nature remains identical, 
even in its relation with the things of the manifested 
world An object, Sankara remarks, 1 must 

have always one nature and one nature alone; it cannot 
have more than one nature. Otherwise, it would be 
impossible to recognise the object. Brahman is always a 
unity and it does not vary in its relation to any place, 
time, object or circumstances. 

The diversities of the changing n5ma-rupas (*u*?-^qs) 
which have evolved and are still continuously evolving 
point, Sankara observes, to something beyond, as their 
cause i they cannot but indicate the presence of some 
conditioning activity which must have produced them— 

quoted in %o vrr°, 4.3.14). 

Again, these emerging changes point to some final End 
towards which they are moving; they indicate 
the final stage, the complete realisation, o£ the purpose 
which has created them— 

• “ ctrT* ‘ fait ” i 

It is thus that Sankara states here the fact that the 
created world—the emerging changes—always carry with 
them the idea of a purpose as yet unrealised . 8 The 


1 (%® 3.2.21). 

stautfq 4 ^nrra: * wft" NT® 3.2.11). 

“ ^rqrif^ff^Tf^TTRr ^ (t° ht®, 3.2.15;. 

• The term faihl used here and elsewhere means the End (as 
contrasted with the means). It is explained in the Gita-bhasya thus— 

“ imr : sri*n)rer (End) vraf?r" (»ft« vn«, 13.17). 

* “ ” (%• w«, 

4.3.14). 

10 
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headers are requested to carefully mark the arguments 
employed by Sankara to establish this important position. 
He speaks of i.e ., Brahman (to be realised), as the 

final end of realisation— 

“ ” i — 

that is to say, Brahman is completely realised in the final 
stage, and that is the final purpose or end of the created 
world. 1 

This truth is very distinctly explained in the Gita- 
bhasya— 

“tot 

farrfhnta totos” i (9.10.) 

What do these emerging changes—qforTOs-—qft<0TTO 
of the world imply ? Whatever has been manifested in 
the world—all its i. e all its states, activities, 

the objects, in fact, everything of the world—all these 
are for— 

i . e.y “all these move towards the final realisation of the 
Atma. Brahman is the final End (totot), for the realisation 
of which, these changing manifestations are perpetually 
moving on. 2 


1 Vide Gita-bhasya, 13.17—^ =3TTTO5rfafa <5 STTO- 
Brahman is the i.e the final End. Hence it is that 
in Vedanta, it is called as i. e., the last or final End. 

‘Srrofa-qSrt TOh TOr.tH When this End is 

realised, there remains no farther end for realisation, and onr desires 
and aspirations get their fulfilment (^° n\° 9 1 . 1 . 1 ), “ 

(2.1.14). It is the poaf where our higher and 

higher aspirations are finally fulfilled. 

•The same idea is expressed in “ ^TTOTO«i*fcHTT$<TO[ vfcWfFC*. ” 
(ifan 18.50). All our actions (gfro:) being xrcr8r, they are for 
the realisation of the Power behind them—which is their fi, ial 

End, 
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This is the purport, Sankara goes on to point out, of 
the creation mentioned in the Sruti-texts. When the 
final stage is reached, then and then alone the changing 
nama-rQpas fanr-w) will reach the complete realisation 
of the purpose working behind them. Hence this 
viz., this realisation of the final end or purpose is inherent 
—interwoven—into the structure of the created elements 
of the world. The creation is meant to show this 
important truth in the Sruti. It is not meant to show 
that the underlying Brahman is identical with the world, 
as if Brahman has no c nature ’ of its own to realise. 

We had occasion to point out above that in the 
Vedanta-System, we find mention of the four typical 
classes of Bijas (ffas) • and that these are characterised 
by growth and development, and this characteristic feature 
marks them out to be living individuals (^his). 1 In 
the Gita-bha§ya, it is stated that they are continuous. 
This description of the Bijas (ffas) clearly indicates that 
by them the. different grades of finite individuals from 
the lowest to the highest are meant. Now, these con¬ 
tinuously evolving higher and higher grades of the 
individuals are all interwoven in the Infinite Self (Brahman) 
which is always present behind them. 2 In the lower 
finite individuals, the Infinite is realised unconsciously. 

_ L. --—------ 

fsiare sjfa iftj 9.18). 

Thi8term is synonymous with the term ^ in the Gita ; and 
the jps are described as in 10.32. Cf. “efts! 

(7.10). It is clear therefore that ^ars=MJ7fS ssajfas. 

* .ijmfn.Rfir 

7.7) | Cf. also: UW:. VS NT<«n»f:. 

TOI (?. «1«, 2.1.20). Also go *n°, 

2.5.15. “^tJt iwi (S°, 2.4.9). 
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It is only in man that the Infinite is present and is 
being realised consciously. 

According to Sankara, then, this realisation of the 
Infinite in the world and in the finite human beings in 
higher and higher forms until the final stage is reached— 
is the purpose of the creation. 1 


- 1 Such is the ‘nature* or — of Brahma n — 

($o wo, 2.1.33-34). “ sr»—wto 

” (t° 2.1.24)5 



CHAPTER II 

The Pure Ego as Active Power. 


1. The individual ego, as depicted in the Adwaita 
philosophy, has given rise to several 
Earner active,- controversial points, as regards its 
how arose ? nature and character, in certain 

quarters. Among other points, the 
most important controversy has gathered round the ques¬ 
tion of the ‘ activity 9 of the pure Ego. An idea prevails 
that in the Sankara system the Individual Ego, like 
Brahman, is merely an “ abstract intelligence destitute of 
activity.” How the idea arose we shall try to set forth. It 
was found out from the Bh&sya that Sankara raised 
a clear voice of warning against ascribing the objective 
qualities to the subject; that as soon as it acquires an 
objective content, the “ I ” passes over into the Me. The 
Ego or subject is that through which we know all ; it 
follows from this that it cannot itself become an object 
of knowledge. And because the self cannot be known, 
Sankara treated it,as an “ abstract concept, as pure know¬ 
ledge or intelligence.” This idea was strengthened and 
received an additional force when it was discovered that 
there were sentences in the Sankara-bhdsya itself which 
unmistakably refuse to allow ( agency 9 to the Pure Ego. 
Take for instance such sentences as the following 

44 * W <3 

TOTR[ \ f* 

fWN: swfa; for 

t^CTo w*, 2,3.40. 
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i.e ., The self cannot be an agent; it is not active. If 
there be agency in the nature of the self, it can never free 
itself from it—no more than the fire can free itself from 
its heat. The activity does not really belong to the self, 
and if we could only realise this, we gain a true concep¬ 
tion of the individual self. 

Now, the natural consequence of these discoveries in 
the Sankara-bhasyas was not slow to make its appearance. 
The conclusion which the critics of the Sankara system 
drew from these, resolves itself into such a train of thoughts 
as this :— 

“ The idea of intelligence dissociated from the idea of 
activity is an idea which passes from the subjective order 
to the objective order. The self thus conceived merges 
necessarily in the univ ersal and it disappears into a pan¬ 
theistic void.We can only be sure of this pure Ego, 

not as an object, but as a subject persistently active so long 
as we have experience. But this activity Sankara denies 
to the self.” 

But the self which the critics of the Sankara-system 
have found out is not the true self at all according to 
Sankara as we shall presently see. Sankara is reluctant 
to call this a self at all; he rather wants to call it a non- 
ego—'vnsn. 1 

Sankara not only refuses to allow agency to this self, 
but he has refused to allow it knowledge also. For, all the 
elements which constitute this self are not free in their 
activities; the next term being given by the preceding 


1 “wrrwra '‘ rofw- 

*r«, 18 . 66 ). ftrarr ”— lbid - 

It is oalled tfffrtTft because it is the product of interaction with the 
Non-Ego “ 5 wW * (%« WT, 1.1). 
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which determines its action . 1 And the states constituting 
this self have borrowed their consciousness from the true 
conscious self which is present behind them . 2 

We propose in this chapter to consider carefully 

the view if in Sankara’s system, he 
Tho empirical, actual regards the Pure Ego merely as an 

self and the transcen- n * 

dental, true self: The “ abstract intelligence, and whether 
transcendental self is ... .. . . ji , 

the true ‘agent.’ it is active or not. It is needless to 

say that there is hardly any justifica¬ 
tion for this belief in the writings of Sankara himself. 
Let us now proceed to consider what evidence the BhSsyas 
themselves offer which show that the individual Ego has 
ever been regarded by Sankara as “ dissociated from 
activities.” 

The finite self is ordinarily regarded as a self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passive feelings and states, and possesses a fund of 
impulses and passions which constitute the source of its 
physical and mental movements or activities. It is conti¬ 
nuous with, and a part of, the external nature which has 
equipped it with its organs of sense and the nerVous 
system. When the organs of sense come in contact with 
the external environment (f<vrffiCT-TO«), the latter evokes 
certain states and activities in the former, and these actions 


1 “ fafarsrrefr f* to : ; trw m ^ i 

(*ft° vrro, 18.17). 

* s wuiwn *rrmr 

*r«, l. 4). 

fasqsrrftSfai*, ^ gsr’ ‘fa^af i fasriTOwt* 

vrco, 4.3)," 
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and reactions constitute the self , 1 This is the actual 
empirical self. According* to Sankara, it is not the real 
self ; and he calls it— 

<f w 

and 

“ *nwn «nrcai$: ” i* 

The agency disclosed in its activities is not the true 
agency at all; for, all the elements constituting this 
agency ( ) determine, and are determined by, one 

another in an unbroken series of mechanical causality . 8 
What this self does at the present moment is but the 
necessary outcome of his motive and character (qgifa) and 
habit formed in the past— 

*t s' nftrawfa ” 

(f?° W5T, 1.4.17). 


’ * ataiftfa i aata: i” 

(tft« W») I “faq9i’5qVinfa-a«TO-5i f *l9*l 

fkin9a’ faaiwretf (?<> «i«, 2.1.17). sref* 

9tsfafaq *ta9...a’qifafarfo amnfci *i3*zfl9g... aafa.. .Hsfa- 

*raf*t ” (?», 4 ' 3 - 6 ). 

» Sankara calls this self as “tjaalaiaafolfaa: ” a °d “juflaqif?- 
This * 8 regarded by him as passive self, and the 
real self is what underlies it. “ qftqnfii f* *m-^lftf*l qq^*i ; 

ail, a^afir^aawfaafaaraft^m^” (Sa» ar« «i®, u). 

* “a*Ti#rt*t aaaifafwqiqra^ra 9n? *n finrar^H 
qfawiaigqqfa: 1 anatsfa forasnu ('tfusna), s^straaqqfa: 1... 
aann w:*r' ‘«qfaftar salfa: (».*., true Atma)” (3© ^o, 4.3.6^. 
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i.e.y he is a slave of impulses and instincts which move 
in him and sway him hither and thither ; these impulses 
move him to act in- the direction of their guidance. He 
has no eye to look to the other path. 

This self is not free to choose the end of his life— 

(S° «i«, 4.3.35) 

But, Brahman indwells and is revealed in man in the 
form of infinite “ ’’ hidden 

Brahman is revealed in in him—in the form of infinite ideal 

ZIZ of truth > beaut ? and g° odne86 -‘ These 

is the moving power. indwelling ^sn^^s—these Ideals— 
are gradually being revealed in man 
in higher and higher form and they are carrying the man 
to infinite possibilities in future. The infinite Brahman is 
thus immanent in man and it is for this presence that we 
do not feel content with our actual situation 
and seek higher and higher ends. 

The etc., as we actually find them mani¬ 

fested in human nature are all imperfect, broken and 
fragmentary. But the -—which lies hidden deep 

behind in man is infinite and inexhaustible, and hence the 
two cannot be identified. Yet we identify the two, and 
the indwelling infinite tjtwzt which constitutes the real 
self and which is the moving force within us becomes 
concealed, and the actual human nature as expressed in 

(t»»«., 3.2.6).. 

“ " (t« *n«, 3.2.8#) 

“ w« 2.12), 

ii 
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deeds arid words is all-in-all to us, and future possibilities 
are shut out , 1 

But the pursuit of knowledge more and more, the quest 
of beauty in higher and higher forms which no finite 
objects of the world can perfectly satisfy, our infinite capa¬ 
city and work for higher and higher ends, our dissatisfaction 
with mundane goods—all these prove the presence of 
Brahman in us in a newer way, such that it was never 
present in the lower animals in the same manner. Sankara 
points out— 

“ The supreme self is revealed in the spirit of 
man in a higher and superior form. It is for 
this presence that man ever wants to know more 
and more, and by mundane means ever to reach 
what is supra-mundane.” 

“qiwnq; i W to to* ?—qrcilwroTfaqnq: i 

TO* v* f* aimsffifc 

**m:...TO vfircrowirr i s 

firaro twrri tol-tor qpprfNfr * i sdrqi 

q^rt ^RRifr-fqqrt qq qffafq*R ” i— 

( nfw° Riq, 2 . 1 .) 


1 No one of its actual expressions can fix the infinite possibilities of 
the self in a rigid and final form. The Gita has condemned the idea of 
fixing or identifying the infinite possibility with its actual expressions— 

is«f w*' sw*” (»Tf, 18.22). Vide also 

3,2,22 “jfwsmTO - iftwffl” i 

* The implication of the term is that you cannot keep a man 
satisfied with the knowledge of to-day, he will seek for the knowledge 
of to-morrow and so on. «T —implies, he will seek the supra- 

mundane End, through the mundane means;—you cannot keep him 
content with what is mundane only. We hare translated the passage 
accordingly. 
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Then again— 

JtlftTSFH*! JmTWf*3<§I*T ?qT^!7^^Tcj; ” |— 

(*ft° *1*1, 18.66). 

i,e, 9 “ By higher and higher works and pursuits , man 
desires to realise higher and higher endsy until all his 
pursuits are directed to the realisation of the supreme 
End,” 

And he further adds that— 

“ to other animals, their knowledge and action 
are limited to present eating and enjoyment.” 
Brahman thus indwells in us as an Ideal or End and 
this End is the 1 higher self *—the real ‘ nature’ of man. 
This f nature 9 underlies all his manifested states and acti¬ 
vities. This End or Purpose lying hidden in man carries the 
man to infinite possibilities in future. To quote a typical 
illustration 1 from the Vedanta— 

As (a lump of earth) moves to realise its 

future ideal qz (the earthen jar), which lies hidden 
in its nature; so the ideal which is inherent in 
man’s nature gradually works out its end. 

this end is thus the moving force or the real agent in 
man— 



i.e.y the realisation of Brahman in our self—the 
wstfWhfrer— is the ^*1$ or the final end of our life. 


1 Vide Ohap. Ill of this book for an elaboration of this. 

9 of. also— <i 

(%° wi°, 2.1.14). 

‘ wiftwW ’ ” (1.1.1). 

“ RM.-HwfoRTfsjfu’m:” (4.3.14). 

This is called ‘ the final End. “ ^f|*} 33 

(jD° «i°, 13.17) | 
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Now, this ‘ higher self ’ or the End is our real self lying 
behind our states and activities. It is present as Purposive 
Power or End of our life. 1 It is not a slave like the 
empirical self, but is the true determining agent. It is 
not in time-series, but above it. It can introduce a new 
element or a difference in the time-series. Its actions, are 
not determined by antecedents in time. It can direct the 
natural courses of the functions of its organs and lead them 
to the realisation of its own 1 purpose 1 — 

(t^i° vm, 1.1.4). 

Twum —wni m i 

( 3 ft 0 w °, 13.7). 

3. Here in this connection, we should like to invite our 

readers' attention to an invaluable 
Distinction between « ~ , ... <, 

« ^ opinion or Sankara which occurs Ire- 

(Purpose or End) r 

and (Means) quently in his Bha§yas. We mean 

between self and not- h ow Sankara has drawn out a dis- 
self. 

tinction between the respective charac¬ 
teristics of the Intelligent self (3 ?pt) and the non- 
intelligent elements of nature (*r$cFT), The readers 
would do well to bear these characteristic features carefully 
iu their minds. Sankara has characterised the 
or the Intelligent Self as ( swartha ), that is to say—it 
exists for itself and it has the purpose or the reason of its 
existence in itself. The is always described as 313 ; fws 
or faarftry,— i.e., it is self-existent and self-sufficient and 


1 These states and activities cannot really conceal it, 

TOifarci ” (%»i1.1). 
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does not depend for its existence on any other thing. In 
contrast with this characteristic mark of the f, he has 
called the or the material elements as 

( Parartha ),— i.e,, existing and working for something else 
which is distinct from them in its nature; or in other 
words, which work and exist for the ‘ purpose * of something 
other than these elements. Sankara has pointed out the 
faot that the has no purpose of its own — 

“ : r (i° w° 4.3.7). 

He has thus described the nature of ‘ purpose ’ inherent 
in Brahman— 

i 1 

“ *1 ft ” I 

As our uncontrolled human desires and purposes are 
dependent on, and determined by, their extraneous stimula-, 
ting causes ; as these, when produced, master us;—-such 
are not the purposes of Brahman, which are (ananga) 
from its nature, i.e., not distinct or separable from the 
nature of Brahman. 

The desires of living beings do not appertain to self, 
and require motives like virtue, etc., in the accom¬ 
plishment of objects distinct from the self. But Brah¬ 
man’s wishes or purposes are prompted by no such motives, 
nor is Brahman influenced by them ; because its purposes 
are not distinguishable from it. 2 

1 “irer qwfaw vmnw irarfirK frar mw: 

vrtm: ww: i i...w 

W*nrnNn:.. .wmmfit F<wi:• • •qmwrcnhi w, *r *m: i ?rff ? 

^ninftjwr: ” (3° m to, 2.6). 

* These purposes are Divine Ideas which are elsewhere called as 
CT91TO 8 subsumed under and organised by the highest gwiTO |—Vide 
Ohap. 1, pp. 60-61, of this book. 
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To recognise the character of a man—his will—we 
must find the expression of his will in action . Brahman 
is best apprehended by our mind through its self-manifes¬ 
tation,—through the manifestation and expression of its 
purposes in the created world. Apart from its self-mani¬ 
festation, Brahman for human thought tends to become a 
metaphysical abstraction. A Divine purpose is constantly 
working out and gradually developing from within and 
the world is progressively working out a purpose—a plan 
which is fulfilling itself in and through the order of 
nature. 

Now, manifested nature and its elements, being 
trn$, are not self-sufficient and independent at all, but are 
constantly dependent on the self whose purpose they 
fulfil. They have only an instrumental value;—they 
are mere meant through which the purpose of the self 
is constantly realised. If you deny this, “ what are really 
trcHi in their nature would themselves become and 
would therefore be meaningless ”— 

“ ” 

(«n°, 18.50). 

“ Pleasure and pain and the like would, in that case, 
work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain and 
the like ”— 

^ ” i 

Prom these observations of Sankara, it irresistibly follows 
that the world and the differentiations visible in the world 
are to be regarded as a means or instruments for the 
realisation of the Divine purpose ; that a Divine purpose 
is realising itself gradually through the differences or stages 
of nature. 
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The important truth just noted can also be gathered 
from Sankara's comment on the Vedanta-sutra (4.3.14). 
In this commentary, Sankara shows Brahman to be the 
supreme goal or end. When this goal is reached, all our 
desires are satisfied and no further desire arises beyond 
this— 

“*r ^rrerrwT sqaiwfo 

: ” i 

Here, in Brahman,—the end of human aspirations finds its 
final satisfaction. Thus the Vedantic ?r*r, is to be 
always thought of as a Purpose or End. 1 

But Sankara observes in the same commentary that 
it is otherwise with the created elements of the world— 

that is to say, the idea of the final End, the idea of the 
final realisation—is not to be expected within the sphere 
of created nature and in its elements. For, this idea lies 
beyond them. As the process of the world is progressively 
moving 2 to the final goal which lies beyond it, no one of 
its elements can give us the final satisfaction. This 
remark implies that nature is {parartha )—a means — 

for the realisation of the final goal or end ; for, it gives rise 
to the idea of something which lies as its source and which 
also lies as its final goal towards which it is moving. 8 

1 Which is being gradually realised in the changing eldlhents of 
the world and whioh is constantly directing them to their final goal. 

* “ .<RTWT:.VSTOTOTfa. 

foSrafafwk (3° w°, 1.1.11). 

vrfasrfa ffir wqsj, wwz qqro sriejjt*? ‘ * 
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4. The readers perhaps remember that in Chap. I, 
we have found that our idea of the 

The fitute self is ^ conditioned is composed of (1) dome 
(End or purpose) and . . . , _ 

its organism is qmj kmds ° f beiD S and W tbe 

(A means). conditions or limits (fa$«r-~fairrc) 

under which they are known. All 
these definite individual beings are qualitatively distinct 
in our consciousness and are all relative realities. These 
relative realities can be conceived only in connection with 
an absolute Reality. Sankara has shown that 1 those who 
wish to produce certain effects, such as curds, jars, etc., 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub - 
stances , such as milk, clay, etc. Each causal substance 
has a certain capacity for some particular effects only and 
not for other effects;—this capacity is the certain Power 
of the cause.* 1 We have seen that the effects are the 
means for the realisation of the End or the purpose work¬ 
ing within, and each of the definite causes are but the 
proximate ends and these are all subservient to a single 
ultimate end. 2 It shows an immanent unifying power 
realising purpose;—it is a power diferentiating its parts 


(%° «n°, 4.3.14) | ie., The manifested or created elements 
invariably involve the idea of a Purpose or End (fasT^^O beyond 
them, Which has not been realised as yet. 

n sftnrmt: w: 

*r mifis (t® wr® 2.1.18) i 

* “ ft fiw*n: 

stmu-firitat:—fat * (?«vr«®) i 

“ srai* tswuwwfa fafar^t (wi® w®, 7,4.1). 
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from within and making the parts to serve is meakt for 
the realisation of a purpose. 1 

We find therefore, that all the elements of humm or§a~ 
nim also exist and work together for the realisation of 
the purpose of the self which controls and directs them.* 
Sankara has observed— 

“ The director is inferred by a logical necessity from the 
activity manifested by the ear and others combined, such as 
deliberation, volition, etc., inured for the benefit of some¬ 
thing distinct from them all (ear, etc.). As things com* 
bined and organised for a common purpose or end exists 
for the use of other thing not so combined, we argue there 
is a director of the ear, etc., and for whose use the whole 
lot exists and has been combined.” 8 Each of these fulfils 


“cm 

M w, 2.7) \ 

[ central power makes the plurality of 

parts co-operate as factors of a higher unity.] 

(%• W», 1.1) I 

‘ qrosbr ’ sttwnwnr-Sfi** ” 

(it* wt«, 4.8). 

We invite our reader’s Attention to thfc BhfoyA on the Kena- 
Upanishad, 1. Here Sankara calls the true self as the Purpose 
or End which directs our impulses, organs, manas, etc., A for the 
realisation of itself ‘<* 3*8 , 

In the of this Upanishad this self is described and proved as 
a directive or purposive Power. 

^ fT WK! ^ T*l l f I ‘WW? 

nh..?mT mwnjNiifftr 

12 
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a function and in fulfilling it, each contributes to the 
realisation of the purpose——of the cause within. 
Sankara says— 

-(5° *t°, 2.7). 

i.e t > Mutually dependent activities for the purpose of a 
common object are not possible without an independent 
intelligent power. 

The following observations of Sankara will help us in 
arriving at the same conclusion :— 

ft We are not told by scripture that the final 
welfare of man (s**ner) depends on the scrip¬ 
tural passages about the creation and the like. 

All the passages setting forth creation and so 
on only subserve the purpose of the realisation 
of Brahman. The passages about Brahman 
modifying itself into the form of this world 
is merely to be applied as a means for the 
realisation of the absolute Brahman, but does 
not bring about an independent result ” 1 

These remarks tell us that we are never to understand 
the universb of ndma-rupa as mere self-existing 


wft Stfp wrwrxTTwrft?; arn& 

fror: ” (to 0 *i°, 55). 

N.B.— This shows that the Vedantio Brahman and the indiyidaal 
self as are not abstract intelligences, as many seem to hold, bnt 
they are conscious organising unities or powers. 

nmfz-w. ; * f* *?prftrc«; ^ 

Jumfaqrofrrm” (t», 1.4.14;. 

Of. “ qftnftsrrf*.^ 

f ot* tow TOqit ” i2.1.14). 
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change$, but as movement to a definite goal—a progress; 
not as becoming merely, but as being that is becoming. 
The changing elements (Proves) are the means serving 
the purpose of the being of the cause—the Power— 
working from within. They are sustained by the cause, 
so that in their evolution and interaction they conspire to 
realise the Divine Purpose. 

The above discussion clearly brings home to our mind 
the fact that in as much as the self is held by Sankara to 
be a purposive Power (^T$), and all other objects and ele¬ 
ments besides the self are regarded as a means for the 
realisation of the purpose of the self, it follows that we must 
use the actions of our organs, passions, impulses in a way 
that our highest purpose may be realised through them. 1 
The self is thertfore the true agent . 

(a) We have already come to learn 2 that in the Com¬ 
mentaries of Sankara one fact cannot 

Every individual fail to stand out prominently. We mean 
pMseeses^fa ^nature^ ^he fact that a finite individual, be 

Contrast between this ft a thing or a self, possesses a distinct 

nature and its states ° , 

and activities. f nature 1 of its own. It is impossible 

for an attentive reader to escape this 

fact. This nature Sankara holds to be permanent or faar 

in the sense that it maintains its unity and preserves its 

identity in the successive changes of its manifested states 

and activities which it underlies. This nature, Sankara is 

mw trc Prato;” 13.7). 

(This idea has been further elaborated in Chap. IV of this book.] 

* Vide p. 57 of this book. 
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careful to poiat oat, is not at all dependent on anything 
beyond, or external to it ; neither is it produced, like its 
states or activities, by an external stimulus or the environ¬ 
ment with which it is put into relation. 1 It not only 
retains its unity in its changing states, it continues to live 
in each of its successive states evoked from it. But such 
is not the case with its states and activities. These are 
transient and impermanent; these are produced on the 
Qpogaion of the action of the environment. 3 But they are 
not produced out of nothing (W?t) ; there must be some- 
thing underlying them, out of which they are produced or 
manifested. 3 This underlying nature is called by Sankara 
(swarupa) or (Dharma) or (Swabh&va). 

Sometimes the word (S&m&nya) is used to denote 
this nature. Throughout his system, the term or 
cause invariably refers to this nature. As it transcends its 
States, it is sometimes called (Kutastha). 

Here is how he describes this nature, and contrasts it 
with its states :— 

“The Beal in a thing is that which 
does not depend on any other thing and 


f*w?Tfin w urwtffo sqj fnswfag' sr (jV, 1.4.10) i 
“n f* wsirwiww sr 5«r” i “wfkfwipspi 

fn«r:...*raf4«waft” (4.4.22)—r«rrf? i 

wit * wfawfw-wwttfwn i-.tt g (*° 

*ti°> 4.4.6) i “nrw nw u: ‘eiwst’ fflsm:, s s' wfawfa wrectfn^fw ” 

, (2.115) i 

* “rnisfwe *rw twr<rr, w wrfws wflrijwrftr, wrfipsq; 1 ftnrr w 
w* etp[, fssfhfmssff” ($° *rr°, 2 . 1 . 18 ) 1 
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which is permanent. It does not change 
its character under any circumstances 
but maintains it. What appears or 
is produced by an external operative 
cause and is thus dependent on it is 
not the nature of the thing ”— 

“ % TOwfafaqr—I fafarcn *r 

to*—i i 

^ERfr Wrt:—; Mro—fafarur i 

Ufa TO TOHTO CR[ TO TO* | 

*T ?nra*, towt? w*rrq; 1 1 TO'?[ ‘^[HrfTOccffif 

.*rfWqr:”— 

(toi° mw, 2.8). 

Sankara's elaborate discussions in his Vedanta-bh&&ya 
(2.1) on the relation between the cause and its effects 
bring into prominence these important truths. The qnro 
or the nature of the individual things or beings maintains 
its identity and continues to live in their successive effects 
brought about by the action of the external stimulus 
(qnro-sqTqrc). These effects or states or activities do not 
touch or affect the nature of the cause— 

“*r to: TOfroft, 

SlfTOfTOT i 

C^TO^TO, 2.1.9) I 


1 In the Gita-bhasya, Sankara employs similar arguments, and uses 
the term (sat) for the “ nature ” or «nd (|pat) for the 

obanging states. »f alfalfa, | irf^n 

arfiroftr, nq;—‘wt’—wnf^ (tft° w°, 2.16) i 

“n 5 3 s *: *rcr«it *r ^r' wrrt mrfh” ($i*r°ai° *n°, 

3.12)i ‘•amrWPf sarcjwmr ^ fajr...«rft * wnsrraff wfimfir 
m i” (*n° m° *n°, 4.9) > 
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(b) The changing states or activities cannot, Sankara 
takes particular care to observe, con¬ 
stitute the * nature 9 of things. For, 
these are always changing and tran¬ 
sient, but the underlying nature is 
not liable to change. 1 Among other 


The underlying 
* nature' oannot be 
resolved into its acti¬ 
vities or states. This 
nature is the true 
agent. 


arguments used by Sankara to prove this nature, the fol¬ 
lowing may be specially noted here. Sankara points out— 


Every individual object, every individual 
self, exists for itself , as well as for others 
and ). In other words, each 

individual has a substantive and adjectival 
existence. The one, Sankata observes, 
cannot be reduced into the other. But 
an individual, iu order to exist for others, 
must first of all exist for itself. If an 
individual does not exist for itself—has 
no nature of its own—how can it come 
into relation with others and how can 
others evoke from it its states and acti¬ 
vities ? You cannot say that finite 
individuals exist only by reference to 
something beyond them. Things cannot 


1 "qpntf q Tm T wg ; wfafftro *ug; * g 
fkiftw wirt” (i° wi°, 4.3.15) | 

“»r w v* *tt% vrofat tfir to* to’... * w ^rroni 

to* f m' TOftrg* to* ”1 “*t fr tmittw. frote*:” ( *°*ri°, 

4.4.6). 


tot wtoto: trfrroi tfir” (wi° m° 

w°, 4.10-11). 
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be merely adjectival to one another. The 
same identical Devadatta r) comes to 
be designated differently in relation to 
different objects with which he comes 
into connection, but Devadatta does not, 
says Sankara, lose his own nature, does 
not abandon bis identity, when he is thus 
designated differently.— 

wfa”-etc. etc. 

wm 9 2.2.17). 

Making his position thus secure, Sankara now goes on 
to argue that the nature of the individual cannot be re¬ 
solved into its states and activities, in as much as 
the nature maintains its identity and continuity in its 
chauging and successive states and activities. He pbserves 
that— 


“«r fv 

(H° hiw, 2.1.18), 

“ An individual, simply because a new difference 
has emerged—certain particular states and 
activities have been produced in it,—does not 
lose its own character and becomes something 
else.”— 

Elsewhere, he teaches that— 

u You will never meet with any particular suc¬ 
cessive states which are npt interwoven in and 
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to 


sustained by, the underlying continuity of 
theft real ‘ nature ’— 

(v® *TT®, 1*6,1 and 2,4.7), 

Yet, such is the perversity of the ordinary human mind 
that it forgets or ignores the presence and operation of 
the true self which underlies its successive states, and takes 
the self to consist entirely in its mutually exclusive states 
and activities connected by a mechanical causal law. 
Sankara says that this is done by the influence of avidya 
or our natural ignorance. The aggregate of these states 
and activities is the empirical self of the ordinary ignorant 
people and this is the only self to them. This self is stated 
by Sankara as the— 

The nature or the underlying srcq of the individuals, 
as we have shown above, is the real self and it is transcen¬ 
dental or fzva , to which its states and activities belong 
as to a centre. It is free in its activities, because it is 
above time and it has no antecedent in time to determine 
its actions. This agency is the true agency in the system 
of Sankara. Out of its own resources Which are inexhaus^ 
tible, this real self can introduce an entirely new element 
in time, and it can chalk out a new path for itself, and 
initiate a hew movement. Its vision is kept confined to 
its futtfte infinite possibilities, and it is moving on and on 
in the direction of its Divine goal, for which reason it is 
called by Satikara as snwirar («.*., it is essentially Brahman 
in its nature). 

"Wherever Sankara denies agency to the self, ifc is 
always the passive agency (if such term can be used) of the 
empirical self, because all its manifested activities are, as 
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shown above, mechanically determined in an unbroken 
series in time. Sankara never denies anywhere the free 
active agency of the underlying real self. 1 


The Self is a Real Agent . 


5 . We shall now proceed more particularly to show 
that Sankara regarded the real self 
as an active power, and its activity is 
“ reflected in all our sensitive, idea¬ 
tional and in other aspects of our 
experience.” The following discus¬ 
sion will bring out the two-fold sense, 
in Sankaras system, in which the term c agency 1 

has been used, and will, we also hope, bring into 
prominence the fact that the Pure Ego is an active 
power, when it gains the perception of the external world. 


The underlying 
‘ nature * is a seat of 
power. 

(a) It *8 revealed 
in sensitive and intel¬ 
lectual activities. 


Sankara thus describes— 

“ Whenever any of our organs functions, there 
are always two kinds of activities simultane¬ 
ously present there. Of these, the one is 
visible and the other invisible ; one is transi¬ 
tory and dependent, and theot^ier is permanent 
and independent; the one works in time, the 
other is beyond time. There are two visions — 


efwftfrr fvfw wftr, 


1 Sankara denies movement or change to the real self. He oalls 
such activity as *-••» in whioh the sense-organs, body, manas, 

buddhi , etc., etc., aotually move. Such activity he keeps confined to the 
empirical self. ‘^V - 

mfogfa rct” 18, 66). These movements he callsNon- 

Ego, object. For, these are really objects to the true self which under¬ 
lies these and connects these to itself as their 'subject,’ 

13 
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the first kind is an action evoked in the mind 
through the affection of the organ of eye. 
This activity is transitory in its character ; it 
appears, it disappears. It is a change produced, 
when the eye is stimulated into activity by an 
external object with which it has come into 
contact; and it vanishes when the contact 
ceases to operate. But underlying this activity 
here, there is an eternal and permanent vision 
of the self, and this vision or activity consti¬ 
tutes its real nature,—as heat and light consti¬ 
tute the nature of the fire. This vision of the 
self cannot be said to be produced, neither 
can it be said to be liable to disappear. The 
former vision of the eye, as soon as it is pro¬ 
duced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pervaded by the latter vision or the permanent 
activity of the self which is constantly present 
and operative behind it. 1 Thus the two kinds 
of vision or activity" appear blended together, 
and the ignorant unable to discriminate the 
one from the other, are liable to misrepresent 
the activity of the self as actually produced and 
as actually disappearing, with the appearance 
and disappearance of the changing activity of the 
eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is 
eternal and unchanging, it is held to be seeing 


1 cf. also: fimran 

RftRT* * ?*’—*° tfr°, 3.4.2. 

iran3$fq”—'f° m°, 4.3,23 t 
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when the vision pf the eye is excited, and to bp 
not seeing when the vision vanishes. This ip 
also the case with the functions of the other 
organs of sense.” 

* 

( Brik . Bhasya, 3.4.2 and Ait . Bhdsya, 4.1.) 

Now, what do these remarks show ? They unmistak¬ 
ably bring to light the important fact that in the percep¬ 
tion of the external objects what really perceives is the 
true self and that it is this self which exhibits its real 
agentship ( ) in its activities of comparison, dis¬ 

crimination and assimilation. Sankara holds that there 
can be no perception of a definite object unless there is an 
active comparison of similars and dissimilars— 

’ * * ‘w (\T( ffa farff vft"— 

(3frr° 2.6.) 

In the Brihadaranyaka and in the Vedanta Bhasyas 
also, Sankara thus briefly describes the activity of the 
underlying self in the act of perception :— 

" I happen to receive two distinct kinds of 
sense-impressions when somebody touches 
me by his leg and next by his hand. There 
is as yet no discrimination, until the self 
energetically sets to work to compare 
one kind of sensation with the other, and 
differentiate one from dissimilar other sensa¬ 
tions. These activities of comparison, reflec¬ 
tion, discrimination and assimilation are all 
operations of our intellect ( ffiy ) which is a 
mere instrument in the hands of the self; for all 
these activities are indeed my present changes; 
but these activities discover or reveal the active 
self as the subject from whom they issue. Ah 



too 
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activity which distinguishes, an activity which 
carries the work of comparison and raises the 
sense-presentations to the level of discrimina¬ 
tive consciousness cannot be a mere item of 
passive feelings. By these activities the Ego 
is discovered as the energetic source from 
which the actions issue— 

* gist ?” 1.5.3. (*° w°) 

Then again, so long as the self does not direct 
its attention to the changes received, they can 
never become the objects of our knowledge. It 
is for this that Sankara remarks— 

etc. etc.," (^° *u°, 2,3.32.) 

All these reveal the presence and operation of 
an active self underlying these feelings and 
activities, which maintains its identity in its 
constant movement 1 among similar and dis¬ 
similar elements, and to which both the past 
and the present belong. We find Sankara 
remarking— 

“if ft vwre' wcfa, 
wt” i *rs*t—iWfir 

--ifcT TOrcrosnq; 

w'sft 

fiwnrsrrq w (^° htw, 2.2.25). 

1 Of. also J 1W ? if, 

i wrftsft fommn i (vfawnj) s^csrrcrgqr- 

^fw; \ ” (f° Ml°, 4 -3.6, etc.) 

Cf. “ w x ^ ffPffll* fWhwf i 

tfw toftf (wrwrfrr, 21)” 
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The identity of the self which persists 
through its changing states is implied 
in any exercise of memory. “To know a 
flower by scent, we must remember a prior 
experience of it and discriminate it from other 
appeals to the same sense.” 


These observations of Sankara prove that to him, the 
real character of the Pure Ego is not merely “ a being,” 
or “a knowledge”—but an “active power” and a 
source of activities. And this source cannot be pheuo- 
menalised ; for, in its absence there would be no percep¬ 
tion at all. 

In connection with this subject, we crave our reader’s 
indulgence for the liberty of quoting a few other passages 
bearing on this important point. 


(b) It is revealed in 
ideational activities. 


6 . In the Gita (Chap. XIII, 12-13), Brahman’s nature is 
described as neither sat , nor asat — 
apparently possessing no definite 
characteristics. Now, the question 
arises—Is dtmd to be regarded, then, as a mere 
non-entity, a non-existent something ? For, if there is no 
positive mark to characterise its nature, it is as good as 
non-existent— asat. Now, we invite our reader’s attention 
to the reply which Sankara suggests to this very pertinent 
question.— 


" No, you cannot say that Atma is non-existent 
or asat (TOq). For, there are indicative marks 
by the help of which we are enabled to infer— 
we are assured of—its nature. What are 
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these indications ? To prevent the supposition 
that the Atmd (hito) must be a mere void or 
non-entity (tq^) the Gita proceeds to teach that 
the Atm& exists as—(1) the inner self (vramran) 
and as —(2) the source of all activities of the 
senses and the like.” 

Sankara points out— 

“ Krisna proves, by way of inference, the 
existence of Atma as the inner self thus :— 

There must be self-conscious principle (power) 
behind the insentient elements in activity , such 
as the physical body and the senses; for, we 
invariably find self-conscious principle under¬ 
lying all insentient objects in activity , such as 
carriage in motion. Hands, feet and the like 
constituting the limbs of all bodies in all places, 
derive their activity from the energy inherent in 
the knowable (Hisn) and, as such, they are the 
marks of its existence and operation." 1 

Sankara also says—that “Atma (wfn) reveals its 
nature through the upddhis of external and 

internal senses, through the functions of all the senses, 
viz,, determination, thoughts, desires, hearing, speech, 
etc., etc., Le, } the knowable (wht) functions as it were 
through the functions of the senses. But does it actually 
function ? The Sruti implies the knowable has the power 
to accommodate itself to the varying functions of all the 
senses .not that it actually possesses swift motion and 


1 That which is the source of these activities must—itself be an 
active power . Sankara calls it rffan , 

ftarfNt TOtari “4mr<£faf h fa# 

(%° a\° w°) i 
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such other activities.” This is shown also by Sank&m 
elsewhere by his remarks— 

“OTtiTO v* *T I l 

It does not imply that the self is to be regarded as merely 
* a being? It does not mean that the self is not a power. 
It simply implies that this power cannot be phenomena- 
lised or reduced to its manifested activities. This expression 
has been chosen to guard against the supposition that the 
self is subject or liable to transient changes or faffKs, 
and to show that it is a power. 1 This power is 

constantly present and operative behind the activities, as 
their free active source or seat —of which these are but 
partial manifestations, and these manifestations can never 
exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 
activities are the indicative marks of their underlying 
power. In the Chandogya-bhasya, the nature of the self 
is actually called or the source of power (8.12.4). 

And it is characterised as— 

*r°, 13.22) 

i.e., the source cannot be resolved into the activities of 
the senses and the like, but is present and operative in and 
through them, and is above them. This important truth 
is expressed in the Vedanta-bhdsya by the expression_ 

“*T RfTCTO 2.1.9). 


1 vTOnt firfawtf” 

< *i° *n° m°, 12). 

(^TWfTT, H) | Vide 3° vn°, 2.2.2, 
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that is to say, the underlying power (cause) cannot be 
reduced to, and identified with, its manifested, actual 
activities (effects), because this source is inexhaustible and, 
as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a rigid 
form and be regarded as final. 

It is the influence of Avidya alone which, as Sankara 
tells us, is responsible for this erroneous identification. 
If the cause cannot be resolved into, or identified with, 
its effects; if the true nature of the individual self main* 
tains its identity through its successive changes; if it is by 
avidya that we confound the underlying unity with its 
multiple states and activities;—it follows, as the night 
follows the day, that all activities which we find in the 
phenomena must be traced to their underlying self or the 
unity—as their source . Had Saiikara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the Causal Reality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Sankara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connection with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity—it does not become something else entirely differ¬ 
ent from its own nature— 

.s ^fcr ; 

(3^° wr) 1—2.1,18. 

It still maintains its unity, preserves its identical 
nature in and through these successively changing phases 
or differences. We must therefore look for the source of 
all phenomenal activities, according to Sankafa, to the 
nature of the individual thing or the self which underlies 
these activities, and continues to operate through them 
unaffected by them, 
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7. A 8 in the intellectual, so also in our moral experi¬ 
ence, the operations of an active 
(c) it is revealed underlying self cannot be abolished 
activities . or negated. We, here, briefly describe 

Sankara’s method in the selection 
of the ends in our moral sphere. 

In the Katha-bhasya, Sankara explains this method 
thus:— 

In his system, Brahman is both transcendent 
and immanent. If it be of purely transcendental 
nature, all possibility of comprehending Him 
would be shut out for man. He would be a 
remote and abstract being. But, fortunately, 

He is also immanent in nature and in man, and 
through this revelation, man can comprehend 
His ‘ nature 9 to a certain extent. Man seeks 
the realisation of the End inherent in his own 
nature. But if he seeks this end merely in 
the external mundane order, he will not find 
it there— 

sfirgw: re ^ 

i 

(V^°, 1.1.4) i 

For, outward nature, as it is, cannot be regarded 
as complete and self-sufficient. The rational and ethical 
human being seems to be the goal of outward nature. 

Sankara teaches— 

“fawtfa.wN 

wnv *tr”— (i^° vn°, 2.4.11). 

Nature has supplied man with his senses and the 
nervous system, by which he is put into relation with 

14 
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the world . 1 The more his organs and his mind are 
developed, he is able more and more to realise the grand¬ 
eur of the universe. He must therefore seek his end 
within his own nature. The infinite Divine —the 

Ideal of truth and beauty, etc., is revealed in man, and 
man is endowed with the capacity to realise it. But if 
man seeks the as it is found actually present in 

the human beings, and regards this as the final end, he 
will be disappointed. For, the in-dwelling 
is transcendental and it cannot be identified with the 
actual as is working in the human beings. He 

must therefore seekithe in the future 

possibilities of man. It is progressively revealing in man 
and will reach perfection in future. 

u Two Ends,” Sankara writes — i€ one mundane 
and the other transcendental—come to man 
indiscriminately for his choice. All men are 
propelled by these two goods according as one 
wishes for mundane prosperity, or the supreme 
happiness. These two are opposed and conflict¬ 
ing in their nature to each other. They are 
therefore not possible to be pursued by the 
same individual at the same moment. One 
who [pursues the mundane good "and regards 
this as the true end of his life, misses the true 
end of man. These two are not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable by persons of poor intelligence 

(?° hi 0 , 2.5.4). ; * 3 

ft w tgig:” (*i*, eto -) “wnfaiS wra:” (%°, 1.4.22), 

i t e. The individuate have their determinate oharacter and meaning 
elioited through this interaction within a common connecting ground 
(JIT*)- 
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and of irresolute mind. The truly wise man 
examines both the pleasant and the good—the 
mundane and the supra-mundane ends—as a 
flamingo separates milk and water ; and having 
considered in his mind the relative weight of 
the two courses, divides them both and selects 
only the supreme end as preferable to the mun¬ 
dane ends. But the man of poor intelligence 
incapable of such discrimination, pursues the 
lower good, such as—cattle, sons, position, 
wealth, etc., for the purpose of gratifying his 
pleasures of sense.” 

(Katha. bbffs. 2.2.) 

Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
the lower good, the comparison of the relative worth of the 
two courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the 
other and the pursuing of the same until the supreme end is 
perfectly realised—all these activities distinctly reveal the 
presence and operation of an energetic self, not as a “mere 
being,” or a “ mere knowledge ”—but as an active power. 

In spite of such clear expression of his views, is it not 
doing a great injustice to Sankara’s system to hold that 
Sankara's pure Ego is not a persistent activity ? We shall 
further speak on this supreme end later on. 

8. Plants and trees are looked upon in the school of 
Sankara as a kind of lower organism . 

the d) construction^ 'of This school admits the existence and 

plant organism and evolution of four kinds of organism 
animal organism . # & > 

viz .—“ sfipsr and 

Now, within even the organism of the plants, says 

* i. e. Those born in perspiration, etc., that which is born from the 
egg, that which is born from seed or which shoots out; and that which 
is born from the womb. 
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Sankara, is the constant operation of an active self 
and its Power is to be inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap (?st) within the body (t.e., its plasti¬ 
city) of the plants and from the gradual growth and deve¬ 
lopment of the plant through its successive stages, till the 
full development of the tree is reached . 1 

Sankara in his commentary on the ChSndogya Upa- 
nisad and in other places has distinctly expressed his views 
as to the impossibility of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant development as separate and self-sufficient (ww) from 
the process of development of the plaut as a whole. The 
stage of sprout is seen to arise after 

the destruction or disappearance of its antecedent stage, 
viz., the stage of seed (qtawsn); but that does not, 
Sankara tells us, prove that non-existence or is the 
cause of the sprout (WST). The future possibility of 
the tree which is the final end 2 is present in its seed-stage 
and other subsequent stages and this it is which is the 
real cause which has successively operated in bringing the 
plant to its final stage or full development. In the 
Brihadaranyaka bhasya (1. 2 . 1), he explains his theory 
of causality with the help of the illustration of sjfaw 
(a lump of earth) and its successive development into 


1 \ w *rq*uw*r ftcrg xm\ m 

fw 1.3WW 

.ww:” (wi° vn°, 6.10.2). 

wti°, www i 

* That it is present as a future end has been expressed by Sankara 
in the phra8e—^[7TcTrf^ 1.2.1). * 8 the end, towards 

which the (*•*., the cansal substance, ?|fwWT, * n the present 

illustration) strives. For, the potter for the purpose of constructing 
gave the jgfrrWT its successive shapes. [We shall further 
elaborate the idea in the next chapter.] 
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^ (Jar). This ie to be regarded as a typical illustra¬ 
tion which holds good in all cases of causal development, 
in the light of the rules given in the Brahma-Sutras, 
II. 1.14-20. 

“TOSl TTTTO13 *1 TOW^H 
KHPFTO I- 

(itr° m°, 1 . 2 . 1 .) 

In this way, the end is present in the cause from the very 
beginning and it is this end which gradually carries the 
real nature of the cause through its successive stages, 
until it is fully realised in the last stage. He says— 
jrcfvR I— 

(Bid.) 

To realise this end or purpose t the movement of the 
causal substance had begun in the past and this continues 
iu the present, until it reaches its final realisation in 
future. 

If we keep this teaching before our view, we shall 
be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact as 
to why in Sankara's system, the effect or the end is 
stated to be (e.e., no other than) from its cause. 

To understand the true nature of the cause, we must see it 
realised successively through all its stages of manifestation 
up till the final stage, and no one of its stages can, 
therefore, be separated from it and regarded as something 
w (other than that ( nature '). 

9. In the human organism also, in the similar manner, 
it is the self as an active power which, for the realisation 

, N , , of its purpose inherent in it (mwfa 

(e) It is revealed t ' 

in the construction of fafavt^iT), has built up the body. It 

human organism. has brought into being certain -ele¬ 

ments within it and combined and organised them in 
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each a way that one and all co-operate to realise a 
common purpose— 

“Sflsftsrtiei: 4 %*: aiiat-atw, 
fli*ro *nm: vwfi i iw "unfaftran 
»n*i^r tamtai wtfii i” 

(nfn° «ro, 2.7.) 

In the Katha-bhSsya, similar observations are found— 

*mgni (i.e., nvwfat) 

wgrt n i 
uw Nw’ nww wtfe 
aiunt f*bi 

wro: s rmtsaj: t” 1 

(^ra 0 , 5. 5).- 


that is to say,—the self which is ■Hrit (self-existing and 
self-working and having the ‘reason’ or ‘ purpose ’ of its 
being in itself) and which is (*.<., which transcends) 
from these elements,—has combined them with a view to 
realise its own purpose through them, and thus the organism 
has been built up. 1 

The elements and the senses (and their activities) are 
called uxrt, because these are the means or mere 


1 The terms (SwSrtha) and qVT$ (ParSrtha) have been 
explained before, in the beginning of this chapter. Sankara has laid 
down this as a general rule that wherever there is a combination and 
oombined aotivity, there must be an underlying power which has 
oombined the elements for the realisation of its purpose, 

* W** dunronwri * fV ” («a° uiw) t 
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instruments through which the purpose of the self is 
realised.— 

“ ^ . 

(*°«n°,13.22.) 


qua^ is the fnf^TTi here; that is to say, the realisation 
of its final end is the or the impelling occasion , and 
the building up of the body and its successive develop¬ 
ments are i.e. } are brought about by the agent- 

ship of the self. 

Can a clearer exposition of the theory go further? That 
the self is an active power is thus everywhere shown by 
Sankara. 


Brahman—a seat of 
power revealed as 
prtme-mover of Prana 
in which it is realised 
to he. 


10, In the VedSnta-Sutra and in the Upanishads,Brahman 
is described as nura nrr. (*.*., it is the 
Pr3na of the prana). That is to say,— 
Brahman is the underlying power of 
Pr&na (uni), it is the controlling and 
directing power which underlies the 
Prana-Sakti (nwifw). This Prana-£akti ( qrnfa ), in 
Sankara’s system, has been held to be the first manifestation 
of Brahman’s nature. Held by the underlying power and 
sustained by it, this Prana has differentiated 1 itself into 
the form of the objects of the world and this differentiation 
is always going on. Brahman, in Sankara’s system, 
is not a characterless being ; it has a distinct nature , 
a character, a (swarupa), wiq (swabhSva) of its 
own, and this nature underlies the differentiations of 


1 This differentiation is in three forms of activities— 

and i niz n fi uqy | All these are the interacted relations and 
are grounded in the various activities of definite individuals which 
have been brought into olosest interaction by the everpresent Prfina. 
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the PrSn-Sakti (TOfU), untouched and unaffected by 
them— 

*•’ Wife mftfa'ajff 
all these refer to the same truth. 

As Brahman is both a transcendental and immanent 
principle, it is revealed in the world as the differentiations 
of PrSna, but still it is not resolved into or identified with 
them, but maintains its own unity or its own nature in 
them. This has been beautifully 'expressed in a passage 
in the Isha-bb&sya. 

* Held and sustained by the underlying 
Brahman—a power—the Prana has 

differentiated itself—externally as the acti¬ 
vities of heat, light as exhibited by the 
objects—the sun,the fire,etc.,and internally 
as the physical and mental activities of the 
sentient beings/ 1 

Elsewhere* the underlying principle of Prana is called 
Antaryarol i.e.> the sustaining power which con¬ 

trols and directs the Prai^Sakti and its differentiation. 

In the Vedanta bhSsya* one of the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the Atma is stated as i . e ., the control 

and direction of the Praga, or which sets PrSna to work. 2 

1 ), wtfarr... 

wsmft im *!****...urfaitf 

*£* wfai —” 4. 

“UTO mW* (*ft° W°, 10,8) i 

8 fafaju mV wmw’”' 

Jm" fapnwtfi mrofftKV (^V, 5.3.) » 4 qmisftrsft 
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11. Qne Vrittikara reduced Brahman or the unity into the 
differentiations of nama-rupa (wwO. 
Pantheism refuted.* In this view, Brahman was the whoje 

jr^ejre 0 phase 1 o/pin* and the differentiations of the nanw- 
theiatic whole. rupa including the finite individual 

selves were looked upon as parts of that 
jvhole—as modes of its self-expression—as mere reproduc¬ 
tions of the whole. Reducing the unity into the plurality, 
the Vrittikara yet held, quite inconsistently no doubt, 
both of them to be real. 1 This was a kind of pantheism 
current in the time of Sankara. 

Sankara has, in several parts of his commentaries, 
taken particular care to refute this opinion of the Vrittikara. 
He argues that when the differences emerge, the underlying 
unity does not and cannot become reduced into them. 
The unity does not, as the plurality arises—^as the 
differentiations of nama-rupa arise,—become something 
else, lpsing its own nature in them— 

^ wrafa. 

g vsrfasfHi?! ” 1 

.... roisit... ftre?r few:... ftrsw 

1 fa sfinr', 

SfK^gur* ” (»°«n°. 3.8.9.) 1 “ flqprifa 
to**” («° m°, 9.1.2). 

1 “ **Nn*rt **r...*qrr wf, ^«r-cpcf rarwroi *rmrc5f ; 

nwnwr— 1 swrefa ssft* ?” (t° w°, 2.1.14). 

“ qrer.xE* wrrsi*; tot 

jft?5K?TUT TOftf, srwniNt wu (le. vitrot)”— 

*°*r°, 4.3.30. 

Also Fide i° %n°, 6.1.1., and %° * 1 °, 1.1.3. 

15 
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It retains its unity, its own character, its Separate 
substantial life, behind these differences. In criticising 
Vrittikara’s opinion, Sankara shows that when the 
unity is thought to be entirely reduced to multiplicity, 
the former cannot retain its distinct character—the 
separate life of its own. For, it is now to be found present 
in the form of many; it has now become composed of 
parts—The unity, of which the VrittikSra 
still speaks, is an abstract nothing—a mere empty logical 
abstraction. For, it has no existence except in the 
multiplicity, because it has no nature by which it is 
recognisable apart from the many. It is a contentless 
abstract idea in general. Hence, argues Sankara, it can¬ 
not be held to be real. It is a mere unity of collection, 
an aggregate of parts. And the parts—the differences— 
of which the whole is a mechanical aggregate are 
disconnected parts with no organising principle to connect 
them. The parts—the differences—the multiplicity can¬ 
not also, in this view, be held to be real. For, mere 
differences with no real organising unity behind them 
would be an unreality. There are mere differences, 
haphazard changes—with no purpose, no plan, no end to 
govern them. And Sankara asks—how can such parts— 
differences—stand with nothing to connect them ?— 

f% ‘fTOWWP ftffvi 

‘f l TCTO^T > | 

• vrafcT ” i 

1 ‘ w fxfax yT&fr 

f*mvJ wfa i.wT7W...(*t°w°, 1.3,1), 
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The finite selves, too, being mere phases of an indeter¬ 
minate whole would have no character, no real life, of their 
own. They would be liable to be driven, like a ship 
without a rudder on the bosom of a stormy sea, by the 
gust of each impulse and passion which find them. Mere 
parts, mere differences, unrelated to, and separated from, 
any organising unity behind them are, in the opinion of 
Sankara, unreal.— 

| 

^ng- 
” i 

In this way Sankara, in his criticism of Vrittikara’S 
theory, has shown that neither unity nor multiplicity can 
be held to be real. Both of them must be declared false 
(W'O. 

Sankara again asks, if one is reduced to many, how 
can both be held to be real ? One and the same self can¬ 
not, he says, be regarded as—possessed of qualities (many) 
and also devoid of all qualities (one). There \/ould thus 
arise mutual contradiction WttftrsO 1 Yet such 

absurd supposition would be the irresistible consequence of 
the theory of Vrittikara who regarded both to the real, 
But this absurdity does not at all touch the position of 
Sankara. In the earlier part of this Chapter we have 
shown that the Infinite is present in the finite individual 
and that is the true self. It is present as an end—a possibi¬ 
lity—which is the guiding energy of his life. It is this 

1 (*ft°*n 0 , 13.12). 
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self which in relation with other individuals and the 
environment 1 becomes manifested as the qualities and 
states of the finite self. When these states and qualities 
are erroneously separated from the underlying self and 
treated as a self-existing and independent reality, these 
become unreal . But under no circumstances can these 
differences (many) or changes remain separated from the 
self, because they are to be taken as manifestations of the 
self through which it is gradually realising itself. 2 


1 Environment— i.e the differentiations of Prftna in the form of 
Nflma-rupas of the world under the control Of Brahman behind it 
(see section 10, pp. 111-112). 

* This is the celebrated ‘Sat-kfiryya-vftda’ of the 

Vedanta Philosophy. The effects or changes produced reveal the 
n&ture of the cause. In the M®ndukya-Bh8sya Sankara has told us 
that it is the manifestations which throw light on that which is 
manifested. The nature of the underlying reality is to be read in the 
manifestations. If, therefore, what is revealed is taken to be unreal 
—non-existent—then it can come into no relation with the underlying 
Reality. For, to be related there must be two terms of relation 
(TOTCTOani which must be both real (jf 

Otherwise, the causal Reality would, as explains the idea, 

itself prove to be Onreal, and thus Brahman would be an unreality. 

fr faifa Hrc'iraw-'snsrT^sf i ?Nr 

For this Sankara has said—jf 

vn°, 2 . 1 . 18 ). Hence the future effect (end) exists in the nature 
of the oause 

N, B.— The changes cannot be separated from the cause and treated 
as something self.existing. For this important fact, compare— 

hihNj «itht$ ?r?r »hhi$$ 

wHfwih artfar^ ” (n° hi 0 , 2.6). 

hht: snHHTHTfffre*ij: jt^hhihih 3®b?i ” 

hi 0 , 2.6). 

h ntfisimsiiH: hHIh, h fa nuffawt ve:, ?rWi nzifWI 

(tT Hi°, 1.6.1). 
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The connection of the finite individuals with one 
another shows that they all depend on a common giound 
—an ever-present-connecting principle bringing' 

all into closest interaction. 1 Relations imply the interac¬ 
tion of the individuals and, we have seen, 2 these indivi¬ 
duals are something for themselves (wr), ere they can be 
something to one another The individuals 

have their determinate character 8 elicited through interac¬ 
tion with other individuals and the whole within which 
they exist. Brahman is immanent in all individual 
centres, yet does not reduce these centres to mere phases 
of its own, as it is Transcendental also and therefore 
distinguished from the elements it connects. 

In the theory of Sankara, therefore, unity is not to be 
reduced to multiplicity, but unity contains multiplicity 
which cannot be separated from it. Multiplicity is not 
self-existing and independent (*wr), but is its revelations 
and hence multiplicity is incorporated or qfa) 

as its expressions in the unity. 

There are other arguments advanced by Sankara 
against Vrittikara’s theory of pantheism, but we have 
held them in reserve for future treatment. Here, we 
would place before our readers only one or two other 
arguments which have a direct bearing on the finite 
individuals. Sankara has clearly shown that the indivi¬ 
dual selves cannot be mere parts (wjq) of an all-inclusive 


(f°, 2.5.2) i “ Witold 

” (2.5.4). Vide p. Ill for | 

2 Vide p. 84, sec. 3, of this book. 

8 Vide p. 91, seo. 5, of this book. 
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whole; for, in that case, the whole, i.e Brahman would 
lose its own * nature ’ or and will have to come down 
here to become a mundane jiva («ftq); and Brahman 
would be affected by the pleasure, pain and other experi¬ 
ences of the parts. The finite individuals also will have 
to lose their own c nature ’ or ^qq and disappear in the 
pantheistic whole. 1 . 

12. Before we conclude this part of the subject, we should 
like to place on record here in this connection two other 
arguments found in the Vedanta-bhasya from which it 
would appear that the idea of absorption of the individuals 
(sftas) in the Infinite whole and treating them as mere 
phases of that whole—was far from the mind of Sankara. 

We shall first invite our reader’s attention to the 
passage where Sankara is considering 
^Relation of sffa to the relation between the Infinite (qm) 

and the finite individuals (^tas). 
The relation is thus expressed— 

“Rftrfaaft to 3 WTT&r: qq^*cra N 

‘qqft’ 5 *t vfar i— qq*tqq^— 

(t*T° Wq°, 1.1.17). 


1 to qrqqq<q, q^rsrc: 

fq*rTOr*rT,.qw<qT, <rsjq TOft^t 

fronqiw ?...?r$rrfq q*qtqTOifFPT<qRi to qfa: 

qT ffq...fronqRqq: qt^qr trorfq sfivsj totot” 

(q° qr°,' 2.L20). 

“ ^ (<qtq*0 ‘qnsq’-qmq?(%° w°, 4.3.14), 

Aiao^. ‘Wfj TOmqtqrr«cw qjrqrrqt q frorrc:, qrfa toto:... 
w qq wqq: qro qqiquq^ttftas? qsTqTq^trffsfr sffa:, nfm* 
q fqqnq: qrfq toto:” (qt®, qn® qi® 3.7). 
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Sankara argues that the individual self (^ta) cannot 
be separated from the Infinite which is present in him, and 
treated as a self-contained, independent entity (vu). The 
individual Jivas are always to be regarded as (really 
not other than) from the Infinite from which they have de¬ 
rived their knowledge, action, everything. Neither can they 
be taken as mere phases of the Infinite, because the Infinite 
is ^ from them; i. e. } because the Infinite has a being of 
its own and is thus distinguished (*r*r) from the indivi¬ 
duals. As Brahman is transcendent, there is no necessity 
for suppressing the individualities of any one of these. 

{a) We shall now come to another passage where the 
individual Jivas are described as the 
Prativimba theory. t( reflections ” (*wro) of the true self 

behind them.— 

smrq, *rr°, 2.3.50). 

We all know that the reflected image of the sun is but 
an imperfect and partial manifestation of the sun in the 
sky, of which— 

“it is a reflection. And the image shows 
that (here is something behind it—the 
original sun in the sky—whose reflection 
it is. In this way, the actual individual 
Jiva is but a partial and imperfect 1 
revelation of the Infinite true self 


x of. “if ffasf wiriW w W’Sw; 

tar’’ i— 

2.1. Cf. also— 

-m” (45), r . 
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which is behind him. This Infinite 
cannot be reduced to the individual 
self, as the sun in the sky cannot be 
reduced to the reflected image. For 
this reason, Sankara says— 

“ *r * ” t<>, 2.3.50. 

i.e., neither can the individual Jtvas be identified 
with Brahman, nor can they be regarded as something 
other than Brahman. 


(5) In another passage in the Vedanta-bh&sya, Sankara 

has explained this relation with the 

Illustration of a help of an illustration of a Juggler 
juggler and 


his tricks. 


and the tricks exhibited by 
Sankara writes— 


him. 


“ A Juggler was exhibiting his tricks before a number 
of spectators. People saw that a man holding in his 
hand a shield and sword climbed up to the sky and they 
all took this man to be the real Juggler. But the 
fact was that the man whom the people saw playing in 
the sky was the production of the brought into being 
by the real Juggler who stood on the ground invisible to 
the spectators. In the same way, the true self of the 
finite individual is Brahman which undeilies hidden 
behind the actual Jlva. 1 


1 “irfrrfwS w YtaT m \ 

f w: } i w trmifcr: wtf- mvvq 
w mmff vft *r*r: i” 

1.1.17). 

ThisaiBa^ooura in i—“rrntf wwSro: jjjwwiot: 

• i < . * i 

w vn tw; i” (1.8). 
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Now, the sum total of the states, actions, passions, 
impulses, etc., constitute to us the actual finite individual— 
the “ Me ” faumrwn). We take this 

self to be a separate (w*r) and self-suffieient reality exist¬ 
ing on its own account, utterly ignoring the real self 
which is present be hind 1 it unaffected by these states, etc., 
and distinguished from them. But the states, etc., can¬ 
not be separated from the real self behind and treated as 
an independent reality; they must be viewed in connection 
with 2 the true self as its revelation , through which it is 
expressing its nature and realising itself. Separated 8 from 
the underlying self, the states, etc., become unreal. 4 The 
readers will note that it is in this sense alone that the 
finite self has been declared to be unreal in the Sankara- 
vedSnta. 6 

We must change our outlook and think of Brahman 
or the absolute Reality alone which is revealing in 


1 (^ 3 ° w«, 2.12). 

* of. fasr (scroWft) i 

* ‘IRPTO*’ wo 4.9. 

4 wnrr oti ‘fafrgw’ weri 2.20. 

[For, they would be mere erase plurality, there would be no 
purpose, no end in them.] 

8 The illustration of Juggler appears to us to be more appropriate 
than even the illustration of The illusion of a seoond man 

(whom the spectators saw) was produoed by the power of the Juggler 
who stood—invisible all along unaffected by this illusion. In the oase 
of the illusion of Snake is not produced by any action of the 

rope, it is simply a subjective idea of the people who see$ it. [The 
'man* ought not to be thought of as an independent reality, but 
only as a production 'of the Juggler and this would be the real 
view there.] 

16 
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ourselves, and of our states, etc., as its mere expressions. 
This is the true qrcmftfW view. We find thus that the 
Infinite tiue self cannot be reduced to, and identified with, 
the actual individual self. Such self is unreal, Sankara 
would say. 



CHAPTER III, 


On thb Falsity op the Wohld. 


1. A charge has often been brought against the 
Adwaita system of philosophy to the effect that in this 
school the world has been treated 

-SSSETJSS mereI 3 r 88 an appearance and as an 

opinion about the illusion ; that the objeet world, in 
falsity of the world. ’ J 

this system, is an (< unsubstantial 

pageant M having no “ stuff of reality ” in it. And this 

they say, finds an appropriate and admirable support in the 

short but significant line of the old Vedantic Professor 

Goudapftda— 

“sw ssi apifijwt, arosw* a Steem i” 

The current belief in this respect is that Sankara’s 
theory of AdwaitavSda unmistakably teaches us the falsity 
of the world,—that Brahman being considered to be the 
only Reality, everything else we find in the world must 
needs be unreal and false. From a frequent Use in the 
commentaries ' of Sankara, of the terms * Mlyfi ’ and 
‘ Avidyfi*—it has been hastily concluded that everything 
of the universe must be Miyfi-maya—illusory. The 
employment of some similes, in the works of Sankara, 
such as the similes of the Juggler and his Jugglery, of 
the celestial oity in the sky conjured up by a magician, of 
the desert and the mirage, and the like has lent no in¬ 
considerable help in corroborating the idea thus formed 
of the multiplicity (eurw) in the world as unreal and 
a mere appearance. It has not been felt axiviaabie to 
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carefully examine the terms and the contexts in connection 
with which they occur. No need has also been felt 
to scrutinise how >8ankara himself has explained these 
terms and similes. Now, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
test the ground with caution, upon which such dogmatic 
assertion about the falsity of the world and its diversities 
of n&ma-rupas has been founded and to see also 

if the alleged unreality finds any real support from the 
writings of Sankara himself. 

2. Those who care to go through the commentaries 
of Sankara will find out that he has 

Three classes of mentioned three distinct classes of ob- 
objects. Analysis of 

their fundamental and jects, each possessing characteristic 
does not favour the features which distinguish each class 
idea of falsity. 0 £ objects from the other class. This 

important classification can be very easily gathered from 
various portions of his Bh&syas and it has a most valuable 
bearing upon the question of the falsity of the world which 
has gained such a notorious currency in his name. 

(t) The first class includes in it such 
objects as are generally known as— 
rabbit-horn ; barren-woman's 

son (wr-S*) ; and sky-flower (wrm- 
jfW ) 1 —and the like. 

We find Sankara employing the term 
alika (*rafto), i,e., ‘false/ ‘non-existing/ 
and the general term asat i.e., > 

* unreal f in connection with these objects. 

(it) The objects falling under the second class 
are generally known as things like 


^These are all imaginary objects conjured upby diseased fancy. 
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(i rope appearing as a snake) ; (an 

oyster appearing as silver ; trc-iFftfafl (desert- 
mirage) ; and (the sky appearing as 

blue) and the like. 

The term ( asat ) Wf, i.e., ‘ unreal 3 is sometimes 
applied to such class of objects. 

(Hi) Then comes the last class which comprises 
the created phenomenal objects of the world, 
i.e., the nama-rupas (*n*T-*njs), i.e., the changes 
(fa^TCs) in all their diversities which we find 
in the world. 

After enumerating these three classes of objects, 1 
Sankara tells us that the objects designated under the 
first class, viz. the arc-fomr, etc., etc., have a peculiar 
nature of their own. They form a separate class distin¬ 
guished from the two other classes of objects. For, these 
objects are of such a character that they do not work at all 
in the world, that do not serve any practical purpose of 
men. We cannot put these objects to any practical use 
at all. Why ? Because, Sankara observes, the things 
which have nothing to take their stand upon, which have 
no permanent ground to sustain them and which are not 
supported by any underlying substratum—must be false ; 
since such things can do us no practical good ; they would 
break down, they would not work-r-in our varied experi¬ 
ences of the world— 

“ * fi ” *Tt° 9.4. 

" *r f* ‘ m° ^n° 6, 13.14. 

• wmw fafagf w 9 '*ra° 2.20. 

1 Whatever is presented to the consciousness may be called an— 

'object/ 
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In respect of these objects, Sankara's remarks run to this 
effect;— 

The objects like iro-ftsTO, etc., etc., have 
no prior cause from which they are 
produced; neither these objects are 
sustained or supported at the present 
moment by any underlying cause or 
‘ being ’—these have no underlying 
ground upon which they stand at 
present. Again, when these objects 
disappear (in future), they will have 
, nothing—no sustaining ground—in 

which they will merge. For these 
reasons, such objects must be pro¬ 
nounced as really false or As 

there is no underlying < being 9 
or to support them, they must 

be * non-existent ’ things. Hence they 
are not true; they are false. 1 

But such is not the case with the objects which are 
subsumed under the second class; viz , the objects 

etc. We cannot, Sankara remarks, call these things 
false or in the same manner as we call the objects. 
sra-fasW, etc., etc., as false. Why? Because, Sankara 
argues— 

Such things as etc., 

cannot be said to have no permanent 


1 “ w: sre-fwnit: —fl-HTW 2‘6 I Again— 

“ wr-Hwt *r wrar *rrfa *rr<> *tw 1.6. 

“ n fv wimT ‘htV 

wc-gat ‘^5/ ‘vrfawtfrfa’ *n”—2.1.18. 
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ground to sustain them as long as they 
appear,— 

i.e none of these is that is 

to say, the prior condition of the snake 
was the rope, i.e., as the rope appears 
as a snake, the prior underlying ground 
which gave rise to the form or appear¬ 
ance of the ( snake ’ must have been 
the ‘ rope.’ At the present moment too, 
the ground which sustains the appear¬ 
ance ‘ snake 9 is the ‘ rope/ Again 
when in future the notion of snake, on 
the dawning of the correct notion, will 
disappear, it will merge in its under- 
lying ground, i.e., the ‘rope/ 1 It is 
evident, therefore, that these objects do 
not resemble the objects described 
above, viz., etc., in respect 

of their c unreality 9 or * falsity/ 

These objects, viz., -^4, etc., cannot, 
therefore, be declared to be ‘ false ’ in 
the sense in which the objects 
etc., can be so declared. 

Now, let us consider the character of the third class 
of objects enumerated above, viz .,—the empirical objects 


1 “ vmvvm ‘ vra ’ s’ ” 1-6; 

^ ^t° w®, 3.27. i 

itch* 1.7.) i 
mv* 2-18) i 
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(i.e, the evolving changes (Pnms) or the nSma-rupas 
(«n^ws). Sankara points out— 

these objects agree in an important respect 
with the objects described above as 

etc., etc. These changes 
(fonts),—these empirical objects have a 
prior cause from which they are produced ; 
during their sustenance at the present 
moment, the same identical causal reality 
underlies and sustains them; and in future 
also, they will merge in the same under- 
lying ground which sustains them now. 1 
Thus, it will appear from a comparison of thesd three 
classes of objects with one another that, as regards the 
underlying sustaining ground, both the last-mentioned 
classes of objects agree with one another; but both of 
these differ from the first class of objects in this respect. 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that if you call the first 
class unreal or false (as Sankara has justly called them), 
the other two classes must, by implication, be real 

Now, what is the net result of this discussion ? The 
objects known as etc., are the only 

objects which may, as the above discussion shows, be 
designated, in the system of Sankara, as actually false 
or unreal. Why ? Because, these objects are the only 
objects which, as has been proved by the above-mentioned 
arguments, do not even serve the practical concerns of 

6.2.2. wnW°) I 

“ wrctf fawfq ^ wrfmfa wrci 

OTTf* ( 2 . 1 . 16 . ) 

44 i to wrot wWf” 

() 2 -&1 
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our life, because they have no prior or present sustaining- 
ground upon which they stand. 

Tested by this line of argument, even such objects as 
are known to us as ^f*r-TO?r, TO -OT, etc., can¬ 

not be regarded unreal or false, in the Sankara system. 
For, can the snake, as has been seen in the above illustra¬ 
tion, remain separated from its underlying substratum, 
viz., the rope ? Can the mirage stand, even for a moment, 
separated from the surface of the desert ? 1 

It follows therefore that the man who has, thus, taken 
pains to prove the reality of such things as TO^-Rt?, 
etc., will never feel inclined to regard the actual 
changes in the world—the empirical objects—the n&ma- 
rupas («TW-*7s)—as unreal or false. But Sankara is not 
yet satisfied by mere comparison, by mere exhibition of 
the points of agreement and disagreement among the 
three classes of objects. He has gone further. He actually 
teaches in express terms the fact that the reality of the 
empirical objects is even more pronounced than the reality 
of such objects as the mirage, the Sukti-rajaia and the 
like— 

“ *4” i* 2.6.) i 

Elsewhere too, while describing the created subtle and 
gross w elements' of the world, Sankara 

calls them —“ ” or ‘ reals/ and the underlying 
Brahman as—“ ” or ‘ the Reality of the reals.* 8 

1 “ if ff forsrr;, to 

vrr°—L7. | 

* of. also “ i w*—” (vrio 

hto, m) i 

8 “ ” (i® ht®, 2.3.x.) j 

c< ? (s® m®, 2.3.6) | 

17 
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How can Sankara call the created empirical objects unreal 
or false ? How can their existence be denied? Because, 
he has laid down the principle that u what is produced 
from something, from a prior ‘ being * —cannot itself be a 
€ non-existent * thing. For, a * non-being * cannot be pro¬ 
duced from a real f being/ 9,1 As we can know nothing 
of the Causal Reality (i.e., Brahman) apart from its effects 
upon us, the effects or the products must be ‘ real/ 

In this way, the empirical objects or the emergent 
changes have been regarded as real objects, in the system 
of Sankara's philosophy. Yet, most people have hastily 
concluded that the world is regarded false in this system. 

It will be seen that it is only in comparison with the 
Absolute Reality which is none else but 

Brahman, that the phenomenal things may be designated 
asat or ‘unreal/ which therefore means—‘relatively 

real/ 2 

It is to be regretted that the critics of the Sankara 
system have not cared to consider properly these weighty 
arguments to be found dispersed in the Vedanta-works; 
but they have, from the mere mention of the terms in the 
Bhasyas, like etc., etc., jumped at once at 

the conclusion that the world is false in the Ved5nta. 

1 “wr; . 

w* way*?! ” (^» ^ 

. 2(5 i “ *rr«T* f% wwhufrsrwfo* ” (m° *tt° 1.6) i 

cf?[, crs; 

3.27) , 

* “ wsf »i wrrstfwr i Tm ? 

**fcr” ($r° vtt®, 

7.i7.). “ araYTiforc.«i \ 

m ” (^° Hfo, 2.6) j 
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Our waking and 
dreaming-experiences 
compared: comparison 
does not suggest the 
falsity. 


3. To another reason, the current belief in the falsity 
of the world may be traced. Sankara 
has, in more than one place in his 
commentaries, compared the experi¬ 
ences of our waking life with our 
dream-experiences. Finding this com¬ 
parison, most people, without feeling any necessity to 
pause to weigh carefully the observations of Sankara 
recorded in these places, have run away with the idea that 
as the dream-experiences are known to everybody to be un¬ 
real—to have no objective reality—the waking experiences 
which have been likened to these, must be equally 
unreal. But we beg to invite our reader’s attention to 
the two most important passages wherein this comparison 
occurs and to request the readers to follow us, with a view 
to find out how Sankara has expressed his own views on 
the subject. 


(a) First, we should like to refer our 
readers to the famous passage in the 
Brihad&ranyaka—in the story of Ajdta- 
satru and Bdlaki where an elaborate 
description of the dream-state and its 
experiences occurs. And here also is 
recorded Sankara’s view of the sense 
in which he regards the waking and 
the dreaming experiences as ( unreal.’ 

If our readers follow us patiently, it will be as clear as 
daylight that Sankara never regarded the objects experi¬ 
enced by us to be unreal. What he looked upon as unreal 
is an altogether different thing. 

Sankara thus observes— 


When a man falls asleep and happens to 
dream, he finds himself, say, to be a king 
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actually sitting upon a royal "throne— 
surrounded by his people, ministers and 
servants;—with the maids fanning him 
and himself enjoying various pleasurable 
and painful experiences. Now, the cogni¬ 
tions he receives, the activities he per¬ 
forms, the states and feelings he enjoys 
—these are all his dream-experiences. 

Are these experiences to be taken 
as constituting the actual ‘ nature 9 or ?a^q 
(swarupa) of the self ? or, is the real nature 
of the self to be regarded as something 
which is distinct from these, and which 
maintains its distinct identity and unity 
in and through dreaming experiences ? Is 
this ^i*q (nature) to be regarded as the 
aggregate—the mere sum-total—of these 
experiences, or does it possess a nature—a 
‘ Self-hood ’—distinguished from these ? 

Sankara declares that these experiences 
cannot constitute the self; the self cannot 
be resolved into and identified with them. 

What the real self is cannot be reduced 
into its states and activities; for, these 
are not its ^*q or i The real self 

is that which experiences these things, 
unaffected by them ; and hence it is the 
subject to which these stand as its object , 
and these are erroneously attributed to the 
subject as its ‘ nature 9 or *?^q. Such is 
also the case with the soul’s waking 
experiences. 

Here towards the close of this discussion, Sankara has 
employed the term —“ *fTOWii *’: t.e , ‘ non-existent.’ 
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and the term—“ Hqi«n<tfqm ” : i-e -,‘ falsely ascribed to the 
self'; and these two terms have been used in connec¬ 
tion with the dream-experiences. These two terms 
are, we are afraid, the source of immense mischief created 
in respect of the idea of the falsity of our world- 
experiences. 

But the readers will see that Sankara never says here 
that what a man experiences in his dream is false. He 

r ‘ qq ”- 

That fs to say, these experiences do not 
exist as his i.e ., as his ^r*q or as 

the ‘ nature ’ of the self. These are 
falsely regarded as the nature or the 
marupa or of the self. The 

experiences of both the waking and the 
dreaming states of the man cannot be 
his i.e., cannot constitute his 

swarupa. The ‘ nature ' (^q) of the self 
is what is distinct from these experiences; 
and this nature underlies these ex¬ 
periences, without losing its own identity 
in them. 1 

Here with a view to preclude any possibility of 
a mistake, Sankara records three reasons showing that 


1 In his commentary on qqTW (2.8), Sankara 

has shown both the waking and dreaming experiences as —unreal. 

But the reason given for it is the same as here. They are unreal 
because they aie regarded as i.e, } essential property of the self. 
In reality, these experiences are not so. The self seems to be 
affected become qfaqrc q) by these, but really it stands apart from 
these. 
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the real nature of the self is distinct from its experiences 
and the latter cannot therefore be regarded as of the 

self. The experiences are his \ they are not he . Why ?— 

(I) TOsrnt—These experiences are the objects 
of the self. They are what the subject 
experiences, to which the self directs its 
attention. The knower must be distinct 
from the objects known. Hence these 
known objects cannot constitute the 
nature of the knower. 

(II) —These experiences are 
by their nature transient and changing. 

They appear, they vanish and they are 
succeeded by other experiences. Such 
being their character, how can they con¬ 
stitute the nature of the self which is 
permanent ? 

(III) —These experiences 
are elicited from the nature of the 
self by the external or internal stimu¬ 
lating environment upon which they 
depend. But the underlying self is not 
dependent on anything and not produced 
by any stimulating object like 

i.e., the sounds, touch, etc., etc. 1 

1 “f^rr w 35s: 

f?w i...^r i' fwr (10 2.M8-19). 

Here cf. “ ?T fi? TO rrffa I 

fofwrq; 1 ^ ** fa*’ ” (t* *1% 2 * 4 )- Also— 

“ i fafamr ?nef, 1 

* f* *qprara § 1 fai*: t 

sfa m ^ cr«i ^$4 1 era’ - 

wwtSHnfq HT« 2.8 | 
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The sell is therefore distinct from its experiences. 
We see, now, that the experiences of the world, as such, 
are never regarded l)y Sankara as unreal or false. The 
unreality only comes, when the self is entirely resolved 
into these experiences, and when these are taken to be 
the nature ('TORqiij of the self. 

(4) In a similar passage in the ChSndogya Upanisad, 
where a similar comparison between the waking and 
the dreaming experiences occurs, Sankara very forcibly 
expresses his view saying that their apparent unreality 
lies in their relativity , i.e ., in relation to the dreaming 
experiences, the waking experiences may be called unreal 
and in relation to the latter, the former may be regarded 
unreal. 1 


“ ^ i ”—8.5.4. 

But both kinds of experiences must be 
regarded real respectively in their oion 
spheres i— 

.ifcT isi® 8.5.4. 

4. The world of tototo has frequently been 
described as inexplicable — 

The world is neither —in the Saukara bhasya. We find 

absolutely ^ nor abso- J 

lutely^(^f^^g). such sentences as these— 

nir vfaTOt” (f° 2.1.27) 8 


1 Here compare *n° 2.2.29, where similar conclusion has been 
drawn. 

•* Vide also VTT° 2.1.14, 
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The reason given for characterising the world as 
“ inexplicable ” is to be found in the expression— 

This expression means that the world is neither abso¬ 
lutely ^ (i.e> aw), nor it is not-^ (i.e., something 
absolutely different from Brahman), and it is therefore 
inexplicable. 

If the readers will call to mind what has been said 
about Sat (*rn) and Asat (ws^) in Chap. I, the real signi¬ 
ficance of the expression (wfMiwato) will come out. 
From one point of view the world will appear as real or Vf, 
and from another point of view it will appear as unreal or 
WJ. We have seen there that prior to actual manifesta¬ 
tion, the world of aurcas—existed in Brahman in undiffe¬ 
rentiated condition and so indistinguishable from Brahman. 
But as the differentiations began to arise, some — 

something new—some difference—began to appear. But 
the difference which arose was in reality not something 
altogether different (*w) from Brahman, but is Brahman 
itself. For, it was nothing but the manifestation of 
Brahman's nature. 

So long as the world is regarded as existing in 
Brahman in undifferentiated condition, it is identical— 
wfalf—with Brahman—not or from it, and so 

long it is real or s<j. But as soon as the world is diffe¬ 
rentiated, there is some difference—astwa or also. In 
the Chandogya, Sankara remarks that prior to its produc¬ 
tion, previous to its manifestation, the world was real— 
qi[. 1 But when it was differentiated or came out of 
Brahman—when actually appeared—we began to 

look upon it as something absolutely different from 


x cc 


If cTOT ” (WT 0 Q-2-2). 
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Brahman—as fww or —as something self-existing and 

independent. Taken in this way, the arcw? is unreal— 
But from . a higher view, from the trronpfa 
standpoint—is not really different or from 
Brahman, 1 but inseparably connected with Brahman. 
Thus from two different views, the nww or the world is 
both real and unreal. Hence it cannot be said to be 
absolutely real or unreal. We in our always 

separate the effects (Prams) from their underlying causal 
reality This is our ^^Prar-state. But even in 

our sq^lPrar state, we must try to change our outlook and 
look upon the world from the point of view, and 

then the faqms will appear standing inseparably con¬ 
nected with their cause (aw)—the underlying Reality, and 
not something separate. For, the underlying Reality is 
being expressed or realised through them. 

The readers will find that Sankara does not deny the 
existence of the world as such, he only wants us to treat 
it not as from Brahman 2 or something self-existent and 
independent. This is Sankara’s view of unreality, 

5. The theory of causality as elaborated in the Vedanta 

Philosophy by Sankara which is 

Doctrine of causality known as the Sat-karyya-vada 
elaborated. Relation 

between unity and has not, it appears to 

impdy^falsity d ° eS ^ us > rece i ve d the attention which it 
deserves, and such scanty and 
superficial treatment of this celebrated Principle of 

1 “ if fY ” 

«°,2.1.9) I 

* For this, the world—the —has been stated as 

in several places. It means—‘ not from Brahman/ c/. NriWg7TT~ 

. 

” ( $ 0 *tt°, 1.3). 

18 
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Causality is, we fear, responsible, to not an inconsiderable 
extent, for the current views about the falsity of the 
world. 

In a previous chapter we have given brief indication 
of this theory, and here we desire to elaborate the idea of 
causality further in the light in which it has been elucida¬ 
ted by Sankara himself. 

Sankara, it will be seen, has, at the very commence¬ 
ment of his discussion, splitted up the theory into 
two distinct parts and laid it down as a geneial rule 
that— 

*—t^i° hi° 2.1.9. 

(1) The first part, viz ,,—H g 
implies that the cause or the causal Reality 
is distinct from its effects or its successive 
changes or manifestations, because it has 
a * nature/ a 6 selfdom 9 of its 

own ; and it cannot therefore be resolved 
into, or identified with, the effects or suc¬ 
cessive changes emerging from it;—it can¬ 
not therefore be regarded, to use Sankara's 
own mode of expression, as becoming 
something other than its own nature 
when the effects emerge from it 
in succession— 

“ fv Wtapfairi it * «r wm' wftr 

.h vxtfe wfvsrwg *— 

^t° h r 0 2.1.18. 

If you violate this part of the teaching, 
a great fault will vitiate your theory, 
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viz., the causal reality would consist merely 
in its effects, «.<?., the sum-total of the 
effects (parts) would constitute the cause 
(the whole). In this case—Brahman 
would be all, and all would be Brahman. * 

(II) The second part of the theory, viz .— 

—implies that the cause 
is no doubt distinct from, and independent 
of, its effects or the emergent changes; but 
the effects (^n^i) or the successive changes 
cannot be absolutely separated from 
their cause and regarded as independent 
and self-sufficient ‘things’ each 

complete in itself— 

“ 3** ^ vrefcr, ^ 

renfNt 

HX\ 1.6.1. (fo) I ” And—“ ^ 

faranfr STTfT 

‘sqfaTfiV ” | 1 

The effects are called from their cause. That is to 
say,—as the real ‘ nature > of the cause becomes gradually 
manifested or realised in these successive effects, the 
latter are mere means , instruments, for the realisation of 
the ‘nature’ of the cause. 2 It is not therefore possible to 
separate any of the effects from the underlying cause. 
For, these are merely the phases, or stages *n*) 


1 Vide 2.1.14. 3° vn°, and also 3° ^°, 1.6.1. 

* Our readers will remember that in the Vedanta the self is 
known as purpose, and everything else besides the self is 

known as — for the realisation of that purpose. This point the 
reader will find discussed in Chapter II. 
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assumed by the cause for its own manifestation. We 
cannot, therefore, regard any of the stages as something 
w or independent and separate, as if existing on their 
own account.— 

“ (The cause) cTjtfn: fatm: (the effects) 

nftw: *j;. h ?ra tra ‘faffo’ srfTrf ” 1 

In this way, the effects are called in the Vedanta as 
(ananya ) from their cause. 

One of the Tika-Karas amplified the sense of the term 
(Ananya) by stating— 

The created world is not absolutely identical with 
Brahman—its underlying cause; but the world has no 
separate being apart from, or independent of, its underly¬ 
ing cause. That is to say, the world is entirely dependent on 
Brahman and inseparable from it. No one of the successive 
changes can be separated from the underlying Causal 
Reality ( i.e ., Brahman) which is constantly present behind 
each change, unaffected by it; and no one of its changes 
can be regarded as so many independent ‘ things ’— 

“ ‘srajsrnH’ nm l ” 

u TTCHufa: wra: snSjs? ” 

—(t*T« hto 2.1.14 ) i 

Sankara has, in this way, explained and elaborated 
his celebrated Causal Theory in his Ved&utabh&sya and 
other places. 

6. The readers must remember that we have already 

referred to the theory of Pantheism 

Refutation of Pan. which was associated with the name 
theism does not 

favour unreality. of one Vrittikfira and which Sankara 

took particular care to refute. Some 

* Vide ?© HI©, 2.4.11, etc, etc., etc., and ?© Hf°> 2.1.14. 

* BhSmati remarks—H 
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of the arguments employed for its refutation has been 
considered in the earlier Chapter of this book (p. 68 and 
pp. 118-118). Some other arguments are given here. 

While treating of Sankara’s own view, we have found 
that Brahman bae a ‘ nature *— ^sq — of its own and it 
is not liable to change ( ). And 

from this 4 nature/ the world—the differences of n5ma- 
rupa—are produced. In the finite self also, its states or 
qualities are elicited from its c nature ’ by its interaction 
with the environment. 1 When these differences emerge, 
the underlying nature or ^c*q does not lose its identity, 
nor does it become entirely reduced to these. 2 It conti¬ 
nues to maintain its unity*—its identical nature—in these 
successively emergent changes or states. 8 

The Vrittikara entirely reduced unity to multiplicity 
—Brahman or the self to the changing nSma-rupas or 
states. Thus he made Brahman or the Self a*>—*r%qnnwr, 
i.e. y composed of parts. But yet, most inconsistently, he 
looked upon both the unity and the multiplicity to be 
equally real. 4 

But Sankara, in his criticism of this theory, very 


1 “ —f^ 5 5Tr«r«T > wr*: (q° wi°) i 

* (3.2.34). 

* <k q ^qifa-^TT^fq to; swfa i 

•...q^qTfiq^f fir ” (q° Hi 0 3,2.11-12) | 

8 “*JTW ’WfinnTTq; ; qqr 

qar.: |...warfa*na?i nOTiq^rq^fq ^tqfrr ftqr M (*n° qn° w°, 
2 . 32 . 33 ). “ ‘ * (*i° hi 0 6.2.2) i 

4 *3 am.w trrof,—?rqfi5ru?rqr 

«rwir '; w qqrc# qi*rra* «?» 

(r W° 2.1.14). 
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pertinently asks—when you reduce the one to the many, 
or when you reduce the many to the one, how can both 
be declared to be equally real ? 1 One of them must be 
an unreality. For— 

(a) If the unity is entirely reduced to the many, the 
many would be the only reality and the unity has no 
separate existence apart from the many. The unity would 
be merely a unity of collection—a mere aggregate of 
disconnected parts. The aggregate alone stands here, with 
no separate unit} behind to connect it. There would be 
no real unity, no plan, no purpose, no regularity ( 

) in the world. As the flowers of a garland fall 
when the connecting string is removed, so the successive 
differences of n&ma-rupa without any connecting identity 
passing through them would fall to the grund, 2 as 
has so beautifully stated. Then again, as the 
unity is a mere logical abstraction , the nama-rupas—the 
many—would stand unrelated , as an independent whole. 
But how can there be nama-rupas at all, without Brahman 
on their background? For, it is Brahman as the cause 
of which the world of nama-rupa is the production. And 
without the subject, how there can be an object? Who 


1 Gf ’ “ ®r ^ ^fvrf^cr » sHfa ^ 

” (i° 2.4.13). 

f* to' 

WNii[ (*° 3.2.11). 

Sankara elsewhere shows theie ran be no co-ordination between 
Brahman and the world. “ J fl fa 

at wif? ” {k° 1.3.1). Of. also 3.2.29. 

* »t .ww 

arft&T I ” Of. 6.7.1. also. 
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would combine the series of his states and call them to be 
his own ? 

(6) If the many is reduced to the one, if the nama-rupas 
are changed or sacrificed to Brahman, the one or the all- 
inclusive whole would be the only reality. Everything 
of the world, all differences of nSma-rupa, the many— 
would be equally divine, all would be Brahman; there 
would then be no differences between a saint and a sinner. 
All distinctions, all Ji^s, will, as Sankara justly remarks, 
disappear. 1 There would be no higher and lower, no 
in the objects of the world. 2 The finite selves would 
be mere phases of that whole and therefore would have no 
freedom and responsibility. 

In this way, Sankara has shown that both the unity 
and the multiplicity cannot be held to be equally real in 
Vrittikara’s theory. In Sankara's own theory where there 
is no question of reduction, no such absurdity as noticed 
above can arise. In his own theory, the one is the reality 
which has a ( nature ’ of its own and which cannot be 


1 “ ^ ^ . 

vttoi tfir ” 

(1° 5.1.1). 

v (f° 3.2.1.) 

( 2 . 1 . 20 ). 

* ‘WTfwnq; : i 

'unwh 3 fT^r^...?rnc?r^T isnfii 

W win) i 
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reduced to the many. And there arises no need also to 
declare the unreality of the existence of the many, as in 
the Vrittikara's view. The many is the factor which is 
inseparable from the one, in and through which the 
nature of the unity is realising or manifesting itself, 
and the raany<—the world of nama-rupas—is to be always 
taken in inseparable connection with the underlying unity 
of Brahman as its stages or means of manifestation,— 
and not as a separate and an independent whole. Taken 
as a separate whole, the world would be an unreality. 1 

Now, we find, as the result of this exposition of the 
Vedantic theory of causality that we are not to resolve the 
prior causal reality into its effects, i.e the created nama- 
rUpas with their infinite diversities. If we do so, the causal 
Reality would lose its own unity or its Swabhava (*QR(*),and 
with the successive emergence of the differences or changes, 
it would itself become something absolutely other than its 
own nature ( i e. Brahman would become the world , and both 

would be entirely identical . Sankara calls such world unreal , 
false , w?' For, in that case the world would be the only 
reality. Everywhere he has held the world and the changes 
( fanFTO) to be unreal and false m this sense only . He has not 
negated or abolished or denied anywhere the existence of the 
world and its changing as they are, as they stand. 

In the case of the finite self and its states and activities, the 
theory holds good equally. If the finite self is resolved into 
its successively emergent states and activities;—the self will 
become absolutly identical with these and will thus become 

1 “ ^if 3 ^ ” i fir 

" (*t° *n° 6 * 3 - 2 and 6 - 8 - 4 *) 

“ qnrcntTwft ” (i° 

m°, 3.5.1). 
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something other than itself; such a self is unreal 
and false. 1 

The fact is that Brahman as well as the divas maintain 
their own nature or and preserve its unity and identity 
in and through its successive states or changes ; and these 
emergent changes are always to be considered as self- 
evident stages ( ) for the manifestation or realisa¬ 

tion of their underlying ^psqr; for, we have seen that it is 
Brahman which has manifested itself as its other and 
therefore the other is not absolute, but only itself, and 
consequently they cannot be separated and treated as 
something absolulety distinct (*p*r) 2 from Brahman. When 
they are so treated, Sankara would at once call them 
unreal, false. In no other way, he is prepared to label 
the world and its experiences as false. 

7. There is quite a large number of terms, phrases, and 
expressions, very widely made use of 
by Sankara which frequently occur 
in diverse places of the commentaries. 
These terms, phrases and expressions 
have, we are sure, contributed much 


Certain terms, phra¬ 
ses and expressions 
examined. Examina¬ 
tion does not favour 
falsity. 


to give currency to the idea of the falsity of the world. 
For, these phrases and expressions, when detached from the 
context in which, they occur, convey the meanings which 
apparently may be taken to favour the idea of falsity. 
But fortunately, Sankara has, in every case, taken good 
care to give a clear exposition of these phrases and expres¬ 
sions, from which we can, if we feel so inclined, gather 


” (*tt° 2 * 82 )- 

* This idea of *(1^, when perfeoted, has also been oalled by the 
phrase in tlie commentaries. “ 

irrowni ” (wr« 6 - 2 - 8 ). 

19 
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their right import. We now propose to present them to 
our readers with a view to show that a great injustice has 
been done to the writer of these phrases, terms and expres¬ 
sions in understanding them in a sense which was far 
from the mind of the author. 

(a) Let us take the celebrated expression— 

- i 99 

We come across this sentence for the first time in 
the Chandogya-Upanisad where Aruni Uddalaka, that 
vedic teacher of high renown who founded the celebrated 
Mortar-Doctrine—explained, to his son Sweta-ketu, with 
the help of certain familiar objects of every-day-use in the 
household, the relation existing between a causal substance 
and its effects which are successively produced from it. 
This sentence attained so much importance in the subse¬ 
quent vedantic literature that one of its phrases formed 
an integral part of an Aphorism in the Brahma-sutra, 1 
and Sankara himself made use of this sentence in several 
parts of his commentaries while engaged in giving an 
exposition of the vedantic causal theory. In view of the 
eminent place which this sentence holds, we shall here 
try to arrive at the true significance of this expression. 

Uddalaka was telling his son that the causal subs¬ 
tance—the clay—produces from it several transformations 
in succession to which specific names are applied—say, 
the plate, the pot, the cup and so on. A lump of gold 
produces several forms out of it to which we apply specific 
names, viz., a bracelet, a crown, a necklace. Now, all 
these so-called objects, the transformations, the changes, 
(fwrc) are, declares Sruti, absolutely dependent on the 


Vide the Aphorism—2.1.14, 
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specific words people choose to apply to them. But 
these are in reality nothing other than——the 
class-name, i,e ., to which they belong as insepa¬ 

rably connected. This is the relation between a genus 
and the several species (faffas) subsumed under it. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka, 
records his opinion on the relation which exists between 
a genus and its species. Sankara remarks there (1-6,1) 
that all the (^fwu:) specific words are but the differentia¬ 
tions of one — 

“ scsft . 

I (l°, 1.6.1). 

The class-name or the is the cause of the 

specific words or the (individual words). It is 

the which divides itself into, differentiates into, 

the specific words and binds them to itself. 1 And these 
faafas cannot, therefore, be taken out of, separated from, 
the and treated as self-sufficient entities (sra). 2 

Why? Because these are all included within 3 the 
and these are mere phases, shapes, forms, of that in 

which it manifests itself— 

“ grm: | ” 

Sankara concludes that when the is taken, all 

1 ‘‘ irw-^iiiRrnj ^rmTf^r sr^rft 

i n m faf&j ^rftg* \ ” 

* “ if ). 

8 “ mvi f* 

qjr (wf° 7.12.1) " 

“ stow f% Wro: wwta ” (w 7.4.1). 
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the filers are taten along with it; for, it included them 
within it 1 as its inseparable parts. It is the 3TOTO which 
sustains 3 all its faifos and it is, therefore, not at all 
possible or reasonable to separate the latter from the 
former, looking upon the latter as so many independent 
and separated objects existing on their own account, 
which all of us most unreasonably do under the influ¬ 
ence of our wfasrr. Regarded in such a way, the so-called 
objects would be unreal, false. 

Now, in the light of these suggestions made by 
Saukara, the sentence —“stoptoto fiwrrct, ’TtoW; ijfwffap* 

”—means that all faints, such as the earthen cup, the 
plate, the pot, etc., which are all dependent on 

—to which specific names or words i.e., 

are applied—are, properly speaking, only 
i.e., ffTOTOTOf*! 8 . And this STOTO is real——in them, as 
the clay, i.e., ^TOTOr 5 * is real in the specific differences, viz., 
the cup, the plate and the pot. Hence the fwra, i.e., these 
specific objects cannot be taken out of their ^rTOT*r, cannot 
be separated from it and regarded as so many self- 
sufficient entities. In that case, if separated, they would 
be unreal—*ro«r Yet iu our practical life (amTfoff-state), 
we always regard them so. 4 But in reality—from the 
WTOTf«hi-stand-point, they are not such independent (*r*r, 
fwsr) things, but they are only STOTO ; for it is the ^ttot 5 * 
which sustains them, which includes them in itself 

and which expresses its nature through them. 

1 stows cnroiWin: (*« 2.4.7). 

• ‘ stop* f* fiwrt *rr*f?r’ (j* 1.6. IX 

8 The affix ^ is in mnat therefore mean 

rnmmmu i 


4 1 TOftT * (r° *r° 4.5). 
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The readers will see that this is the real explanation of 
the celebrated sentence according to the light thrown by 
Sankara himself, and this explanation does not at all make 
the non-existent or unreal or Sankara wants us 

to regard ftrarrcs to be taken always in connection with their 
OTW*which finds its expression in them—and not separated 
from it, as so many different objects. We have no right, 
says he, to sever their connection or relation with their 
underlying *TT*TT*r—which is their causal substance. Thus 
the world ought not to be taken as separated from the 
underlying Brahman and regarded as a self-sufficient 
whole existing on its own account. The world would be 
unreal in this sense alone, according to Sankara. 

(b ) Let us now take the expressions— 

—All this is Brahman; 

—All this is Atma ; 

—All this is what is Atmd ; 

A superficial reading of such expressions 
as these cannot but leave in the mind of a 
reader an impression of the absolute iden¬ 
tity of Brahman with the world. But we 
would request our readers to turn their eyes 
to the three main places in the Vedanta- 
bhSsya where Sankara himself explains 
these expressions ; viz ,,—the sutra 1.1.25, 

Sutra 1. 3. 1, and Sutra 2. 1. 14. 1 


1 la faot, in the first section (commencing from aphorism 20), 
second section and the third section—in all these seotions (qr^) 
of the first chapter of the Vedanta sntras, the readers will find that 
the real sense of such terms as grw, XTPIiT*r, sutfa, etc., has 

been discussed. It has been concluded that these terms are not to be 
mistaken for the mere phenomenal objects of nature. They are all 
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Sankara’s idea about these expressions 
may be summarised in his following 
observation :— 

“ aHRUTW 2TN f^Tf^V— W 

4 W i’^rurrq; fafa wim: i” 1 

Sankara in these places, does not at all 
absolutely identify Brahman—the causal 
Reality—with its effects The effects 

he takes in the relation of ( ananya ) 

from the cause. We have already explained 
the sense of from the standpoint of 

Sankara which we need not repeat here. 

It does not mean pure identity . Such 
being his explanation of the phrase— 

< ^4 rzfsi sTA,’ we have no warrant to 
regard the world with all its changes 
(fspffKs),as absolutely identical with Brahman 


derived objects; have derived their existence and activity from Brahman 
* -the causal Energy which lives in them and sustains them,—whose 
purpose they serve (rr^tTRTtrcTOccT* Sankara has shown that these 

are all effects, «nd can have no self-sufficient being of their own, apart 
from the being of the causal Brahman which reveals in them. 

1 In Sutra 1. 3. 1 . also, it has been shown that Brahman cannot be 
resolved into the changes of the world. Hence Brahman is to be 
regarded as a unity unaffected by its evolving changes. 

fafaw *tr?*TT I ‘ *JT«tlFr 

swfa; ?rt fwfaf i ” 

In Sutra 2 1.14 also, the effects are shown to be ^*7 from their 
cause. * 4 ,’ ^ all these are cited 

as examples of that theory. The nature of the cause gradually finds its 
expression in the effects . Hence the effects cannot be separated from it 
and regarded as something or independent. 

Such is the sense , everywhere, of these phrases. 
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regarding the world as the only reality. The 
real nature of the cause is transcendental 
in the system of Sankara, which 
underlies all its products. And it cannot, 
as we have already seen, be resolved 
into its products. 

It is Brahman which realises itself in the 
form of the world, Hence the world can¬ 
not be absolutely identical with Brahman 
in Sankara's philosophy. 3 The world is 
simply to be taken as the means through 
which the underlying nature or ^sq of 
Brahman is being realised or expressed in 
higher and higher forms. 3 
(e) It is not infrequently that the differen¬ 
tiations or the created nama-rupas 
—the changes or differences that are 


1 [ q° 2.2,26 ]. 

“ ” 2.1.14 wff^ i 

Sankara has nowhere applied the term ‘cause* to the mere antece - 
dent in time. “ JjreTjqiRrmsn ” 

(g° HI° 2.2.26). 


* Compare the famous phrase “ 
neither cffef—-absolutely identical , nor absolutely other . (Ptdtep. 136) 
Of. BhSmati—g 3TSI, flg (%°, 1.3.1). 


s “ <rrw*r foSisifm- 

” [q° vf[°, 1.1.11], Continuously higher and higher differ- 
ences emerge in Nature, as an Inexhaustible (^ 5 ^) and perfect principle 


stands behind nature and is revealing itself through her, 

vrera stftfa: [<J <r*t'], »t g *rg 

ggr gstfsfa *3^w*t...'*rns>cHV sf® ^ sns-rSN 

?nrg i ...BwrfwT^Tf^i^qq^:” [ *n°, 15,12 ]. 

“ *rcifa ggrfa gggjfe ffff«rcTfg— 

[f°, wt°, 5.1.1], 
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emerging in the world have been called 
in the Bhasyas as— 

—brought about or 
presented by AvidyA; 

—fancied or imagined 
by AvidyA; 

—consisting of AvidyA; 

^femzjpftfq^ —(nama-rupas) as¬ 
cribed or imposed by AvidyA;— 
and so on. 

Now, these phrases, to all outward appear¬ 
ances, imply the illusory character or 
unreality or falsity of these changes— 
these emerging nAma-rupas. But such 
meaning, if adopted, would militate 
against the entire theory of Sankara, 
as we shall presently see. 

For the true meaning of these phrases 
we would refer our readers to Chap. I of 
this book (p. 45) where we have shown 
that Sankara in commenting on the 
Taittiriya Upanishad observed that as 
AvidyS belongs to nama-rupa 1 and exists 
as a property of our intellect, * it is under 
its influence that our intellect 
always takes nama-rupa as an essential 
property of the self In 

1 “ \ * wiswtf? ” i 

* “ fasnfaj ) ” i 

• h w *miWRT...7l ^ qwqfa*q Hfarf* w— 

qmwfw w qq*rchft fasreiT’ i—n° ht°, 2.8. (qrftq^= 

TOTftfq^ I Of . “ H!° q?|° Hi 0 , htw, 0 3 . 32 )« 
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another passage, we find Sankara making 
a similar observation, where he says that 
as the self has a ‘ nature 9 (wq) of its own, 
it is always distinguished from the nama- 
rupa, and to look upon the nama-rupa as 
an essential property or of the self, 
which people erroneously do, must there¬ 
fore be wrong. 1 Brahman always remains 
unaffected (ftfdiqrcq) by the world of 
nama-rupa which has emerged from it; 
it is our AvidyS which makes it appear as 
affected fafaqrai) by and thus identified with 
the changing nama-rupa of the world. 2 

The celebrated Introduction appended to 
the " Brahma-sutra” also points out that 
it is our Avidya 3 which produces false 


1 “ ^ q*: ^q^fr, to to q- 

imi7[ | SNWTOHI !...^qfTTq^qT^fi f* 

frfirswo^ wm” i —? *tt°, 2.1.20. 

8 “ *r qwfeft ‘ ’ crsrfqj qrf^fq ‘finm' i... 

^Tmqfirq^rWq ‘qftqrcq^’ wsrfV’ (5° *i° 2.8). 

Compare—qj qp*ftqTO ‘ —- ^q^ ” (*1° HT° 

W 3.32). 

8 Dr. Harmann Jacobi of the University of Bonn, Germany, in a 
letter addressed to the author, expresses his reluctance to take qffqgfj 
in the sense of ‘Individual AvidyA’ alone, and he makes a distinction 
between * Cosmic Avidya ’ and ‘ Individual AvidyA/ This individual 
Avidya he calls as “fundamental Adhyfisa” under whose influence 
the world and ourselves appear to us to be real , but when it is sublated, 
they vanish as far as concern the individual soul who has got rid of his 
fundamental AdhySsa. It is the 4 Cosmical Avidyft, he says, which as 
a cosmical principle is the cause of the material world, and as the 
world is the prod not of this Avidya it must be false. He also observer 

29 
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identification (*r«ire), and the changing 
states of the self are looked upon by its 
influence as the ‘nature' or of the 


that when Yidjft arises it annihilates the Avidy® of an individual and 
thereby sublates for him the But ^is foajT * s 

inefficacious with regard to the cosmic which is the cause of 

which latter continues to subsist after the mukti of a jiva. 

The arguments used by the learned professor do not, hewever, 
seem, to us, convincing. By making a distinction between the individual 
and the cosmic Avidy 5, he simply shows that the world born of the 
latter is not a mere subjective appearance. It does not vanish into 
nothingness, the moment the individual attains Mukti. All that is 
involved in the attainment of Mukti is displacement of the false outlook 
(*rfw) by the true one and not the annihilation of the world. If 
the world is false , even on attaining release not only the false vision 
of the world but the world itself should disappear. Since Dr. Jacobi 
concedes that the latter does not happen, he admits that the world 
is not false. Again, since the world is not due to our individual Avidy® 
but is born of the cosmic Avidy®, in Dr. Jacobi’s term, its only locus 
is Brahman. M5yff, in Sankara-Vedanta, is looked upon ae both 
Aytra^a an< * ^ikshepa In Mukti, the former only 

disappears while the latter remains, and it may not be regarded 
as more real than the false error of the independent esse of the world 
what the professor calls fundamental (i.e., false identification). 

This alone disappears in Mukti, and not the world itself. Moreover, 
to regard the world as false world would be to identify Sankara's view 
with the vijnana-vftda which would be to violate all oanons of sound 
interpretation. Sankara criticises Vijnana-v®da and it means that 
he is against all theses which reduoe the world to mental states. In 
fact, the world, according to Sankara's view, js an expression of God’s 
S&kti and it is relatively real, not false. While it is neoessary to 
distinguish the world from God, it is equally necessary to distinguish 
it from an illusion or subjective phantasm. 

N. B, ffrajx or inwfafi in the Sankara-Vedanta is not merely a subjec¬ 
tive idea but it is an objective principle from which the world 
of nffma-rupa comes out. Many people labours under an erroneous 
idea that Sankara's * 8 nothing more than a subjective idea of the 
mind by which we perceive the appearance of the world. But this fa 
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self, though in reality the self is always 
distinguished from its states. 

Now, from the above discussion, we 
may draw the following conclusions— 

(i) The finite self is not a characterless 
being, but it has a distinct nature of its 
own and cannot therefore be reduced into 
its states and activities. The self has 
been described by Sankara as transcending 
the external and internal elements of the 
body, but yet controlling and illumining 
them— 

; WTfa i [i 0 , 4.3.10], 

(u) Similarly he has described 
Brahman's nature as transcending the 
n&ma-rupas (changes) and untouched by 
them, but yet controlling and directing 


not true. In Ved-Bhfisya, II. 1. 9, a auapioion may indeed ari8e to the 
effect that Sankara makes aa the root-cause of all differentia¬ 
tions (faHW That 18 nofc a mere subjective idea, but 

an objective principle or power (of Brahman) becomes clear if we 
consult a similar passage in Mftndukya Bhfisya (qnftsfiT, VfRBU 0 1-6) 
where this has been identified with ^*1% which is the 

cause of all differentiations. 

He says there—‘firffWi* ^ g*T- 

snq; gn^wTtreiP: i crancf 

** w. * qrrvnrewqt^: i” Here » mnr 

is the cosmic seed (ftm) of the world present in Brahman. The 

term ^he Ved^Bhftsya referred to above ib nothing but 

thife PftUIs'fasT | Thus the world can not be false or subjective 

phantasm. It is called or because it is the other i.e. 

opposite of or j but it is not absolutely other, it is also 
id&nttoal. (Fide Ohap. I, pp. 25-31.) Also cf. PP- 135-187. 
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tbe activities of these changing n&ma- 
rupas— 

“*im 5 rmq-fasm ,J i srrarcqTwn^* 
<rmfq wft: IWf \ qq *w” i [wi° *n°, 8.141,] 

Hence we find that neither Brahman, 
nor the individual selves can be resolved 
into its manifested changes. The changes 
stand to the underlying reality in the 
relation of ananya (^* 1 ),— i.e ., they can¬ 
not be separated from it and regarded as 
something independent; but they are to 
be taken merely as a means for the gradual 
manifestations of the nature of the under¬ 
lying cause— 

"wgqft ” ($° *n° *tt°, 2.1.3), 

“ q?w q?<n 1.3.30). 

“ qftqi*n%” (S° *n°, 2.8). 

How can the changes, then, be regarded 
as false or unreal, in the view of Sankara? 

It is only when under the influence of 
Avidyd , we forget the separate reality of 
the underlying cause and identify it with 
its evolving changes (fqqnTs), as if the 
causal reality has become something other 
than its own nature,—that the changes 
become false, unreal. 1 This is done under 

w#p*: qf^mpn 5 ^ wfa” [i° wi° 43,21-23], 

^Tretq!fa-to*M’ ‘sroanwr*’ —wnf^’ , (6.1.1). 

The changing states and activities are all elicited from our under¬ 
lying ‘nature/ through interaction with the external environment 

fapn (4.8-9). 
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the influence of Avidya. It is in this sense 
alone that the diversities of the changing 
n&ma-rupas in the world are regarded as 
false or unfeal, in Sankara’s system. 

(d) Now, let us consider such ex¬ 
pressions as— 

’TmTSfe faw—The diversities or the 
differences exist not in the world;— 
w 4 vwq?—i.e., 

the man who sees the Atma everywhere, 
cannot see other things in the world. 

These phrases seem to imply, appa¬ 
rently, that there are really no diversities,— 
no n6ma-rupas—no changes—nothing—in 
the world;—that these are all mere 
appearances and unreal. 

But let us see how Sankara himself has 
explained these expressions. We invite our 
reader’s attention in this connection to 
Sutras 2, 1 , 14 and 3, 2 , 22 , where 
Sankara himself has quoted these phrases 
and explained them. 

He first raises the question—If the 
‘ unity ’ is reduced to ‘ multiplicity,’ can 


When these are produced, we erroneously identify ourselves with 
these j and these become the only self to us. But this Self is false. 
The real self is what underlies these states and activities and to which 
these are referred as to a centre. Such is the case with Brahman 
also. This identification is due to the fault of our intellect. But how 
can there be identification ? Sankara says— 

*t i—^ frora!* Wt” 

[rft° Vfl°, 13-2], Sankara does not call the objects false; he oalls 
identification false, ^TOJSt TOfWfTO ’’ 

[*n° *i° *n«r, W i 
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it retain its unity—and decides in the 
negative. He points out—as 'one* and 
'many 9 oppose each other, both cannot be 
true in respect of the one and the same 
thing. The pantheists of his time looked 
upon ' unity 9 and ‘ multiplicity 9 both as 
true. The pantheistic unity is merely 
*Ptan**r*, t.e., it is the unity of mere 
collection. It is an abstract whole—a 
mere aggregate of parts, having no sub¬ 
stantial being or life of its own outside of 
and apart from its parts which constitute it. 

But Sankara shows here that Brahman 
cannot be both ^ and Brahman 

is a true unity; it has a ' being/ outside 
the world— 

?”— 3° 2,1.14. 

As Brahman has a ' nature 9 of its own, 
how can it be resolved into many and 
become P 1 Hence his conclusion 

is that the ' unity 9 retains its unity in 
all circumstances and it is the only 


1 ‘’iwi’—iwtn;- 

qp wfa i “»t f* vTwrsn<wi w fwi i w 

Pw awit ft n ^Rr’qjr: *fwn *$Tsfar, (m° m-m°> 2,84) i 
Of ‘mirror* mroTmf’ (t° m°, 

3(1.9). as if Brahman has become —<•«., entirely 

reduced to 

“*nrcr TOitfrc: fawwwwt: \ wnnl f* www- 

*n#»r firo*’—*n° *n° *n°, ■w 0 *, 19). 
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Reality. The diverse changes—wrcqs 
—the differences which emerge from it— 
are not absolutely distinct from Brahman, 
as so many independent things true and 
real with the unity; but they are means , 
stages ( vi’Ojmfa ) —for the gradual 
manifestation of the ‘ nature 9 of Brahman 
which is present behind them and is 
realising itself through them. 

Now then, the line— 

“sr? .?”— 

—and the line— 

Such lines, such expressions—do not mean 
that there are not things in the world, 
that all are non-entities. They mean that 
the things in the world will no longer 
appear to us in the same light in which 
they appear to the ordinary ignorant 
people. They would not appear as so 
many absolutely— independent things— 
a crass plurality—a tree there, a cow 
here; a river there, a man here. 
They would appear only as higher and 
higher stages through which the under¬ 
lying unity of Brahman is progressively 
revealing its own ‘ nature/ is realising 
itself— 1 


1 “vtotow . 

[ft 0 *i° w°, 2.1*3], 
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‘wn§’ 

.^TWft w *n*rrcr” ? 

(n° w°, 4.4.12), 

The emerging nama-rupa* would, now, 
be looked upon as only further and further 
revelations or realisations of Brahman; 
they would not, now, be looked upon as 
‘sgfaftTfF’ or or absolutely distinct 

from the underlying Brahman 1 but as 
from it. 

This is the conclusion which we have gained from a 
discussion of Sankara’s celebrated Doctrine ef Causality. 
Now it stands clear that there arises no question for the 
abolition of the diverse objects in the world—in the system 
of Adwaita Philosophy. 

(e) There is still another phrase used in 
the Yedanta which demands our considera¬ 
tion and attention. We mean the phrase 
known as—or fafta-nfcdN \— 
i.e., the repudiation or rejection of the 


SJI* wfcr” [r w°, 1.3.30], 

“ xii . 

ww*: rf^’' [fr° tfW, 2.8 also 3 ° *T 1 *I 4.3.33], 

, ^rf^rif^gr 3 .. . wwS * 

vrfmi .«rg <dh ^ 

fa pit 0 v\°, 15.12]. 

1 ftp *rsf «rm qqflfcftr 

P°w°,2.1j. 
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particular determinant qualities we find 
in the world. The qualities are univer¬ 
sally existent ; and although they belong, 
in a sense, to one Reality— wist— as a 
whole, still they belong definitely to a 
particular reality as its determinations 
and not of others. The qualities are but 
the activities of the individual things or 
individual beings. The phrase faifa- 
may appear at first sight to 
mean that Sankara has denied the exist¬ 
ence of the qualities—that these are mere 
appearances;—that they do not really 
exist. But let us assure our readers this 
was far from the mind of Sankara. The 
explanation of this which 

he himself gives in the Vedanta-Sutras— 
4-8-14 and 3-2-22 conclusively shows that 
he has denied nothing, repudiated nothing, 
rejected nothing. 

The purport of his explanation is briefly 
this :—Suppose a quality emerges ; if you 
identify the underlying Brahman (Causal 
Reality) with this quality, Brahman 
becomes entirely reduced to this quality 
and hence it becomes something 
other than its own c being 9 ; whereas 
all the time Brahman, maintains its 
unity in and through this quality;— 
and so on with other successively 
emergent qualities in the world. Sankara’s 
idea is that Brahman is to be regarded 
always as a unity, unchanging in its 
own nature and unaffected by the 
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qualities; and it cannot therefore be re¬ 
garded as—or i.e., 

identical with the qualities—as if its 
nature is not one but composed of the 
qualities 1 — 

“ asm **[ ? i 

i” 

vj 

Sankara next concludes— 

“ VWfit* 

*m' )9 - (5° ht°, 3.2,22). 

i.e., By fai^-firci^FtH, the qualities, as 
such, are not repudiated or negated; but 
Brahman if regarded as composed of the 
qualities is repudiated or negated. 

The ‘nature* O^S*?) of Brahman is present 
behind the qualities evolved in the world 
and this nature cannot be resolved into 
or identified with them. It is present 
unaffected by these changing qualities. 
Sankara has elsewhere pointed out that 
all the changing and emergent qualities 


1 Cf . “h fafa* huhi Ui w 

**:” Or°, 1 , 3 . 1 ). 

■ (Hf^==Hfa5WT HTfrfan) i 

Of. “^n^i^rwrsn^ r- 

wvz&t** (m hi 0 , 3.14.) | w, ‘h* 

ffir, hiW, wtafaftr \ j. 

v«nfr^r^...wHT ^ wr 

(Hi 0 m°, 2 . 32 - 33 ). 
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are interwoven into the underlying Reality 
which reveals its nature through them—. 

ftitaiwratfirq” (*° *i° 1.6,1). 

It is wrong therefore to identify the 
under-lying reality with these qualities. 

This identification is repudiated, as it is 
due to our intellectual error or 

; and therefore such identification 
must be false, unreal . 

This is the purport or sense of the or of 

the repudiation or rejection of the qualities. Sankara 
has established this position in another way thus — 

These qualities are definite relations into 
which one individual is brought with other 
individuals or things. But these relations 
cannot exhaust the individuals. I am 
brought into a particular relation with 
you, but yet I am something more than 
this relation. In this way, every indivi¬ 
dual self is a part of another individual 
self, yet he belongs to himself. Sankara 
points out that an individual has a 
substantive or faw) and an ad¬ 
jectival or mode of exist¬ 

ence. He exists bv himself and this is 
his substantive mode; yet he is related 
to something beyond him and this is his 
adjectival mode of existence. A man, 

• say Deva Datta, may come into different 
relations with different people and he is 
designated differently. But yet the same 
Deva Datta does not lose his own in 
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these relations. 1 Every individual there¬ 
fore maintains his own identity in the 
various relations into which tye is brought 
with others. Brahman, in the same way, 
maintains its own identity in those variously 
interconnected relations or qualities. 2 
If you identify the underlying Brahman 
with these relations, Brahman would 

become ‘ many *— 

i, e. composed of parts. Sankara has not 
denied the relations or qualities as such. 

He only denies Brahman or the individual 
self being regarded as Such self or 

Brahman must be unreal, false, in Sankara 
system. 3 The relations are but a means, 
or medium vtt) for the expression 

^ vrqftr— ?\w. ^...fan 

«TffT WR(?n (q°*n°, 2-2-17) | 

“to 9^:, iftr 

fa ” 

(W, 2-2-17.) 

* (*■*•» immanental) —qqj; (*•*•» 

transcendental)”— 5.12. | The qualities are but the responses 
made by the individuals to the P ranspandan which is the active 
common medium or environment which elicits the responses. The 
qualities are thus ‘inter-conneoted relations/ 

* “ »t fT 'surety rf^fTf^, ?r«rr *n*jt 

*raf?T ” OiWwi 0 , 3.8 ) i 

Of. “^farrow;...qnSpjiirfafsre: *n«Rr ifn 'qrn^r etc." 

($°,1. 3.1). To imagine parts of the underlying ground is due to our 
intellectual error. In Sankara calls it 
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of the swarupa of the underlying* unity 
and hence they are from the swampa . 

(f) There is another expression, viz , — 

Dissolution of the world—which deserves consideration. 

The question of arose in connection with a 

doubt which existed in the mind of many people. So long 
as the world exists to occupy our mind, to distract our 
attention, how is it possible to realise the knowledge of 
Brahman ? For, the world stands there as a rival to 
Brahman and it will act as an obstruction in the way of 
the knowledge of Brahman. It is therefore necessary 
to dissolve the world—to abolish it altogether so that 
nothing stands in the way of the realisation of Brahman.* 

In order to remove this doubt, Sankara has given us 
the true sense of the idea of from which his 

views about the existence of this world very prominently 
stand in clear light. He has recorded his views thus :— 

" What,” Sankara enquires of the doubter, “ is your 
idea about the Dissolution of the world —ira'g-fasra, pray ? 
Do yoa mean by it that as heat disintegrates the solid 
particles of the clarified butter and ultimately dissolves 
them, we are to dissolve the world in the like manner? 
But this is, we say, simply an impossibility. 

The world—both in its subjective and objective con¬ 
dition—actually exists (farrow;), nobody is therefore 
capable of dissolving the existence of such a world. Hence 
such actual dissolution of the world is out of the question. 
You cannot really mean this by your term in^-faspEr. If, 
however,your idea about dissolution be that we are to remove 
—dissolve—the false identification —the identification 

1 “. vwr. wfw~ 

i.m°, 

3.2.21). 
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of the world with Brahman in consequence of an 
erroneous imposition of the former upon the latter (by 
ignoring the distinct being of Brahman which underlies 
the world unaffected by its changes), you are welcome to 
do this. Such dissolution by true knowledge is indeed pos¬ 
sible. We agree with you in this view of dissolution” 1 
Do these remarks show in any way that in Sankara- 
Vedanta the actual existence of the world has ever been 
denied ? 


8. We should like to conclude this discussion by 


A typical illustra¬ 
tion analysed. Cause 
strives towards future 
end which is real 
power present and 
realised in the changes 
which are insepar¬ 
able. Inseparability 
proves their reality 


calling the attention of our readers 
to an important typical illustration 
given by Sankara with a view to 
clearly illustrate the steps of his own 
doctrine of causality as expounded 
by him in his Vedanta-bhasya- We 
find this typical illustration admi¬ 


rably explained in the Brihaddranyaka-bhasya. This 
powerful exposition of the theory makes it impossible, 
once for all, for us to look upon the world and its evolving 
changes (trends) as unreal or false. We have therefore 
to recognise this illustration as a fact of capital interest 


1 mfasrat *ri* ? 

re vqtgcrfasre: .srsifa 

wreqqq’s; fasrei Rfwqfwq sfa ? trar, ‘fasirereW 

firerrfa” (t° w°, 3.2.21). 

N.B .—In Brihadaranyakabhasya, there is a reference to qqqjfqqpq* 
qq^jj is ordinarily regarded as something independent—as 
different from Brahman The idea of this ought to be killed. 

This is uTOfiisra. “'roswfcraww faforirsn—wf? (s° w°, 2.4.1a)” 

.In this way is explained here. (This is the 

result of identification .) 
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and importance to the student of the Adwaita Philosophy 
which will make clear in a different way the problem, the 
solution of which we are seeking in this chapter; and 
will prove helpful in coming to a decision about it. We 
have therefore thought it fit to re-emphasise this illustra¬ 
tion to which reference was made in a previous chapter. 

Sankara explains here the idea of the cause and the 
effects which emerge in succession from it by an illustra¬ 
tion of a lump of earth (*|fw) and its successive trans¬ 
formations until the last transformation—the jar (^)— 
is reached. The ultimate future end is present, be says, 
in the real nature or of the causal substance. It is 
impossible to hold it to be non-existent in the cause. To 
deny this presence is to make the passage clearer for 
the easy entrance of that undesirable guest —AsaU 
karyya-vdda (W{ Until it is completely real¬ 

ised, the End—though future—m ust be held to be present 
in the nature of the cause. 1 

The potter, Sankara observes, with a view to produce 
this end, viz., ^ (jar) collects the ijf^f (lump of earth) 
and continues giving it its successive shapes (in the form 
of etc.). You cannot, Sankara goes on, 

deny this striving on the part of the potter towards 
this future end. 2 Sankara says that, it is necessary, for an 
end to realise itself * completely, to pass through certain 


wwrc fftr—*r 

* “ i ^ f* *rNm*TT TOfaratf tct... 

vrfrora::, W Nfwwfwf qsrosn'f smi i 1.2.1.— 

(Henoe or the end is the real cause of the or movement on the 

p»rt *ftrqrr.) 
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antecedent transformations or stages. 1 It follows therefore 
that the future end is present throughout the successive 
stages of the ijftrerr—though not in actual form 
(“rf«u l RTTcta”)> but still it is present throughout in the 
form of future possibility 2 in the nature of 

The change is a relation between two terms. In order 
to be related, the two terms of the relation must be real . 
The change is therefore a relation between something 
present and something future, i.e,, which is going to be . 
If you say the future is unreal, is nothing—then the cause 
or Brahman would itself become unreal. 3 The future (^) 
therefore operates in the present («.<?., in the 3jf%yrl) ; 4 and 
the present becomes thus connected with the future. 


1 w?rtf 

qrtro wrwfl tftrwfac .. 

i 1.2.1. 

* “ f* irfnnpta foot i *r f% fws? 

yt iwftr viqprilists 

*T ( i e » 3 Z is nofc present actually , but as a future possi¬ 
bility.)”. OTnTOtrr- 

*3rT?mc5rni ” (••«•» the change being a relation , 

must have two terms of relation—the present and the future. The 
future cannot therefore be non-existent or ) 

8 In the Mandukya, 6, Sankara says— 

“ af? f% asurt ww i ” 

.nanda-giri elaborates the passage thus—“ | qroqj 

ft fsriN anw«r srwfoi i a 3a aw an*a- 

anwrfa arm t ” 

* For, is an end and it is the real cause of the striving or move¬ 
ment of igfrTOT towards the end, whioh striving exists for its sake. The 
end is therefore present in the beginning and operates as a real cause. 
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Hence, the cause is really the future End or Power which 
is realising itself in all the changes. It is therefore this 
power which underlies, and works in, all changes. It 
gives continuity to them and is above them all. It is 
realising itself through all successive changes which can¬ 
not, therefore, be separated from it. 1 Sankara illustrates 
this idea thus— 

“As a player, taking on successive 
characters upon himself, enacts 
on the stage the parts of each of these 
characters in suceession, but yet 
retains his own distinct character ; 
so the underlying causal unity, 
retaining its own distinct identity, 
realises itself successively in each 
of the changes produced/* 2 

Now, we must apply this typical case of ijftren and its 
final realisation in the form of to, to all the individual 
changes in the world. We come then to learn from 
Sankara's exposition just stated that— 

in the real nature or ^*<7 of an individual 
being, the future end is present, and this 
end works in it. 


1 Sankara has noted that the changes cannot be separated from the 
underlying cause, nor cau they be separated from one another as 
independent ‘ things,’ because the cause itself holds them all by its 
own power (^f^) and realises itself in each of them successively,— 

“ ” and “ *rmr*r <?WEror- 

” (?° and m°) i 

2 “ *Tl—'FSITHRT'Slfal, qnsqfaiT?*, «*&- 

arWKWtR?) flftmV’ (t° *n°, 2.1,18). Also Vide %°, 1.3.19. 

22 
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And in order to have its final realisation, 
this end will necessarily have to pass 
through its preceding successive trans¬ 
formations or stages, until at last it 
becomes finally realised in its last stage* 1 
This lapt stage is therefore the end pf the 
individual being and this end is therefore 
a future possible power, present in the 
individual; and it works in all the changes 
as its purpose . This end (or purpose) is 
the real cause ; for it reveals itself more 
and more through the successive trans¬ 
formations or stages and completes itself 
in the last stage* 

Is it possible, then, to separate any of those changes 
or stages from the underlying (swarupa) of the 
individual and to treat them as independent things 
f For, how is it possible to know the real 
nature of the cause until it reaches, and fully reveals 
itself in, its last change or stage ? 

For this reason, Sankara has repeatedly remarked that 
no effects can be treated as something distinct and separate 
from their underlying cause. For, it is the cause which 
is revealing or realising * itself in these changes. The 


1 It has been noted that the underlying oause must be present 
up to the time the lp*i effeot is prodaoed “ 

»n4 “ ” (3° «l°, 2.2.20). For, it is 

seep everywhere that the (ait effeot (153) ia always accompanied and 

ootewed by th* underlying «Me. “ffJUtfCJft jfa (^°> 

2X15). 

Of. the expression—“ Swfasn* ” 

• (S°2.8), 
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effects are therefore nothing but the necessary expressions 1 
of the cause which is present and operative behind them. 

Is it then possible for Sankara, who gives such a 
descriptidn, to deny the effects or changes and to declare 
them to be false or unreal ? The falsity only comes in, 
if yoti regafd the nature ($*?) of the underlying cause 
actually lost in these effects emerging from it;—if the 
is resolved into and thus absolutely identified with 
these changes—as if it has become something ethbt than 
itself —as if the underlying Brahman is 46* 

tually converted into the aggregate of the eriipiribal 
changes,* and thus become I 

Sankara has, everywhere in his Bhasya, called the world 
unreal or false in this sense alone . 

9. We have tried, in the preceding pages, to find out 
the real intention of the Leader of the Adwaita school of 

There i* no conflict bought in the Indian Philosophy, 
between and a nd examined carefully all posfeibto 

I Multiplicity cageg w jjj c h ma y produce in the mind 
does not oppose unity „ . . . . * 

—but is incorporated some confusion about the unreality 

In lfc ' of the diversities of n&ma-rupa 

emergent in the world. It is, however, not necessary to 

push our examination any further, and the considerations 

we have so far made will, we hope, clear away all 

1 ($° v\° wi°) i 

* “ »» ‘w?i’ vruh" *ro‘ f*w 3'—^ gvfe; 

” (^°wt°, 2.118). 

“ ’ ‘pn* ‘wnSmjT 

*3 3»r: 3*1: .1 r 3 iw- 

(i-e., 4.4.2). 

“*t wrnc^r %° vn°, 2.1.9.” 
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}12 

pcisapprebensions which certainly exist about the problem 
of the unreality of the objective world of facts and we may 
fairly conclude that we are not committed to the universal 
nihilism in Sankara’s school of Philosophy, A few words 
must, however, be added in regard to one point of 
primary importance, before we conclude this line of our 
enquiry. 

We have said that Brahman (as well as the individual- 
selves) possesses a a nature, of it own. In order to 
realise this Brahman has created and evolved the 

world, 1 and the world is moving from the lowest to the 
highest stages. 2 This movement has become possible 
for the world, because behind each stage, that eternal 
principle is present, which is gradually ex¬ 

pressing itself in and through these stages or changes. 

The reader who has followed us thus far will now find 
that such is the position which Sankara has taken up in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Against this position, however, 
an objection may be urged to the effect that if the multi¬ 
plicity of the changes is held to be not false or unreal , 
what would be the fate of the Sruii which insistently 
declares that— 

“ there is only one principle—Brahman 
which is without a second —secondless ”— 

“ wm ” i 


1.4.26), ro ; w 

fW 5 , (2.1.16) i 

* “ inwmflr BTrcftrc-fafrofa TOrfn, 
iot ipro* to' ” (*i 0 *n°, 7.1.1.) i “ famxwi muU: ” 

(*T°*l°, 6.8.4). 
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There is thus a conflict between the statement of the 
Sruti and the position established by Sankara. 1 To this 
supposed objection, Sankara thus replies— 

(i) To the ordinary ignorant people,—who 
under the influence of avidyd, resolve 
the underlying unity (Brahman) into the 
multiplicity of the changes and thus 
identifies the two,—the multiplicity of 
the changes is the only Reality. Thus 
no question of conflict between the unity 
and the multiplicity can rise here. 2 

(ii) But those who have realised the truth 
that the underlying unity (?rer) is un¬ 
touched (unaffected) by the evolving 
multiplicity of changes—do not regard 
these changes as something separate and 
apart (^ffafafi) from Brahman, do not look 
upon them as so many independent and 
self-sufficient 6 things ’ (*F*r) complete in 
themselves. a To these people, the multi¬ 
plicity of changes would appear merely as 

1 “ frozen— 

^(i°*t°, 3.5.1). 
a g ^fwr stsmgA. 

vrafa ^rwrfWt — **€fs*r 3.5.1). ' 

3 “ «W § TOTTWRmni. ‘ 9 

mw.‘ * w., cp^r ‘ * ’ftrsnfe 

vfmm wr *r ” (i°w°, 3.5.1) i 

“ t . ^ 

squsn) i ‘ 

(%•*!•, 2.1.14). 
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a means (wqw, TtT»j7TT$r), as a mere indica¬ 
tive mark (qfwmif fcrrffn), as an expression 
(d^rwnn)—-of the underlying Brahman. 1 
The gradually evolving changes * would 
appear to these people, merely as an 
instrnment (qtrd) for the realisation of 
the purpose (wrd) 8 —of the underlying 
Brahman. Thus there is no possibility of 
a conflict between the unity and 

the multiplicity here also. 

After establishing his theory in his commentary on 
the Vedanta, Sankara has expressly recorded his remarks 
thus— 

“ The author of the Brahma-Sulras 
himself saw no reason for rejecting 
the manifested changing world (m&mv). 

The Snird-kdra adopts the (i.e., 

1 “ niwttf*.saw qortdw wqerfa-‘vtT’ wafa * 

7.17.1) “hwfiv-‘v(twtfq > awdt fn^V. wd«t: i •••nrfd 
niwwifd fdfif*, *jvrrWr' net fnf wrfn ” (*r®w® 

*®w®) | 

“ dWwx qftwrmu’ twiwirctqd wax, etc. (*° 4,4.25). 

“qtfnnn*n*s:.tfnwd TsrrtW-dW®, 13.13.” “mi- 

* dwrro ’ ntqfwsi ” (wr®, 6.2.2) i “ nts dwnputw vrfsreV 

ibid. 

“ mi snwwrK qfwfasrrfit sr^rn mi wsrcd'ntqfn’^wq fafagwm ” 
^t 0 «iw, 2.1.14). 

, * “ nwf* nmwirfd wufruvfsfsmfd nwrfn, wfkntwdqtHiprend 
fwro* naf” (*r°wt 0 ) wif? i “mtnwnrfadqfh” (dt°, 13.12) i 

* “errmr srcf#* qt* Anfwn vrot' dwtwtqgiid n . 

drumt 'qvtd’si ve' ” (qra°wi°, 5.5). 
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the principle of unity) as of supreme 
value; but he has also retained qfr'sw (*.<?., 
the fact of the multiplicity of changes) 
as of subordinate value and entirely 
dependent on the former.” 1 

In his commentary on the M&ndukya- 
k&rikft, Sankara himself expressly tells us 
that there is really no conflict between 
the Dmita (the empirical world of changes 
and the Adwaita (Non-Dualism, i.(., the 
fact of unity) 2 —for the reasons advanced 
above. 

Ananda-giri also in elaborating the idea 
of Sankara has by an illustration shown 
that no conflict really arises between the 
two standpoints—the empirical truth and 
the transcendental truth.’ 

Vidydranya in his in explaining 

the has shown that in Sankara- 


1 “ vjjnsurtsfq Twpsrffontf u ‘ ntprarsi ’ fn«rr* i * 

qrpSmq’i, ufasw-ufanw stmfa (tV, 2.1.14.). 

* “ t?prr wsrwwt *r $r: i. 

‘ ’ NTwararsfatrol *r fkuwfl n:, nqr crFOTHifarfW:” 

3.17-18). 

fWlfk’- - i Npu<a uni’ 

qfawn .« w m wwf rnffeir foswril t wit 

Nfaw*' ” (ui 0 «rfi; 0 

wi, 4.57). 
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Vedanta the qftwtf* is not incompatible 
with the fqqfar* 1 . 

Thus we find that no need arises to abolish qhw?*. 
Both the qficmnq and fq^ can exist compatibly together . 

It will be seen that we have Iried in this chapter, as 
well as in others, to present Sankara before our readers, as 
he reveals himself in his own writings; and we hope that 
our readers will agree with us in thinking that it is not 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that which 
we have sought to reach here, from a deep and careful 
reading of his commentaries. It is our firm conviction that 
a great injustice has been done to this great philosopher 
of India in respect of this most vital point upon which 
rests his great the Theory of Mfty&. 


• 1 tjJ fcq qfaqnr wt 

(In the case of ^ even, compare Sankava’fl idea— 

^fqvuqiqfTT:—1 ° W° G f- Sankara also— 

w°, 6,2.2. 



CHAPTER IY 

Place of Ethics and Religion in Vedanta 


1. It is very widely believed that one of the fixed 
tenets in the Vedanta is that the 

Opinion prevails . _* . _ .. , , 

that Vedanta is work or is, niter all, a bondage 

Em and f.®'ante! which tieS a man t0 th * 8 metem - 

theistic in religion, psychosis or Samsdra (TT^TV), One 
Its goal is—not en¬ 
richment but emptying must try therefore to get rid of this 

of hum in soul. bondage and secure his final release or 

from it. It necessarily follows from this that the 
Vedantic * 5 % (Mukti) is equivalent to the emptying of 
the human soul, which directs all its energy to leave the 
human life devoid of all actions and thus to make it & 
barren desert. It is also generally held that human desires 
or qnwrs are condemned wholesale in this system of 
philosophy in no unequivocal language and unmistakable 
terms; and it is the desires which lie at the root of all 
works. To kill the desires outright is evidently the sole 
aim of the Vedanta and their total annihilation, it is 
thought, is enjoined in an authoritative tone, whose voice 
can be heard from every page of the Vedantic literature. 
In dealing with this subject, a writer has thus expressed 
his idea:— 

“ The Indian Theism, because of its 
bondage to the Karma idea, has been 
unable to rise to a high conception of the 

23 
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Divine character. In making motive itself 
the fetter, instead of evil motive, it turned 
its back upon the ethical goal and suggest¬ 
ed the endeavour to escape from the 

region of the ethical altogether.The 

endeavour to get rid of desire is an 
endeavour to pass beyond the good, and 
ends in confounding the conscience with 
covetousness.” 

As the entire man is thought to be a mere sum-total of 
“ desires and works mechanically related,” and as his 
virtues and vices are all relegated to the empirical region 
and are described as false and unreal;—it has been generally 
supposed that the destruction of the individuality which 
consists merely in the desires, works, pleasure, pain, etc., 
is the aifti of this philosophy which seeks absorption of 
one’s being in the “ difference-less pantheistic empty 
void ” which it calls Nirguna Brahman wm) and such 

absorption is the which it teaches. 1 The healthy 
enrichment and expansion of the human soul by the 
acquirement and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously 
maintained, is out of place in this system of philosophy. 
And a philosophical system which, it is very justly 
concluded, can shed no wholesome influence upon the life 
and conduct of man and human society, has very little 
practical interest which it can evoke and it stands 
condemned in its own teaching. 

Such, in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which are 
to be found extensively gaining ground both in Europe and 


1 C/ M “ The method of attaining to the Jtmd according to the' 
teaching of the Upanishads, is that of malting the human spirit a desert. 
### The goal of effort is an abiorption in which all difference is lost. 
Every inovexjacnt of the mind and he^rt mu$t be cast forth tmd stilled.” 
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in India even among the best and the most sympathetic 
critics of the Adwaita philosophy. 

We propose in * this chapter to cautiously examine 
the validity of the assertions above referred to, and 
to see if such conclusions as have been drawn find any 
support from the writings of Sankara—the great 
interpreter and leader of this school of thought. We 
shall also try to discover what constitutes the real 
teaching of the Vedanta and to determine if Ethics and 
Religion do not form an integral and essential part of the 
Vedantic theory. 

2. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 

disposition which may be traced to 
Man's impulsive . 

natur# or disposition the origin ot the human race, and 
or which constitutes the most essential 

heritage for him to which he has 
succeeded. In this disposition are to be found imbedded 
all his natural instincts and habits, his love and hatred, 
his pleasure and pain, his appetites and passions, and his 
entire stock of impulses and desires. It is the receptacle 
of all the race-experience and his past impressions or 
imxs lying deep in it in a latent form, ready to rise 
up to the surface at the slightest notice or call. Sankara 
would call this disposition— or or nature, 1 

and man is passive W*:) in respect of this 

(nature) which determines him and his actions, 


1 Cf. Sankara's observations in the Taittiriya-bhatya —“ ejUTWC- 
fapCJRT ireTTT ’irfTOlfT- 

tfwnWfw” ($° Kl°, 1.11)• o/. also “ ^ 

fsTOiq einrar ^ 

4 . 4 , 2 ). 
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and which is revealed when he is born. It is 
owing to this disposition that man has likings and dis- 
likings for particular sense-objects ;—that some men are 
seen from their childhood evincing natural attachment to 
mundaue objects of enjoyments, and others developing 
natural aversion to temporal pleasures. 1 

An idea of how this 1 disposition * (Jis TOfn) has been 
described in the Vedanta-works can be formed from the 
following:— 

{a) “ Nature (irafn) is the Samskdra (the 
latent self-reproductive impression of the 
past acts of Dharma and a-Dharma) 
manifesting itself at the commencement 

of the present birth.All living 

beings follow their own nature.” 

(6) “ Nature is the tendency (Samsk&ra 

—Bfisai 6) in living beings acquired bv 
them in the past births, and manifesting 
itself in the present birth ready to yield 
its effects, and this ( nature * is the source 
of the Gnnas, it being impossible for the 
Gunns to manifest themselves without a 
cause.” 

(c) “ As regards all sense-objects, there neces¬ 
sarily arise in each case love (^w:) for an 


1 Sometimes, Sankara calls this * disposition ’ as—“ f^r- 

anum ** vn°, 8.19). Since, this disposition is the natural 
determinant of all our nativities, and it is the root of oar desires, 
pleasuie and p >iu stimulated from it. The term avidya is used in its 
connection, because it is not the ‘ true 1 self but Sankara describes 
it as composed of 5 sheaths or “r tfmq tfefa; 

(«°, 2.3). 
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agreeable object, and aversion (t*r:) for 
a disagreeable object. When desire 
arises^ it rouses the Rajas and 
ur^es the person to action. 1 

This * nature * or empirical character of the man is a 
gradual development in consequence of his education, 
association, society and the circumstances in which he is 
born and brought up. This is the unformed, undisci¬ 
plined animal nature in man. Thus, man is born with a 
fund of anhnal impulses and inclinations which are the 
source of his movements or the tendency to activities. 
He is born subject to desires—love and hatred— KW — 
which colour his whole nature. Man is, at the begin¬ 
ning no better than an animal being. He is just 
emerged from nature; he is not yet a self-conscious 
being. He is simply ‘aware* or ‘conscious 9 of certain 
passive feelings aroused in him in consequence of his 
contact with the outward environment, and of certain 
impulses within, spontaneously rising and demanding their 
satisfaction—moving him towards, and repelling him 
from, the agreeable and disagreeable objects, as the ease 
may be. In fulfilling his (impulses of love and 

hatred), he fulfils his life’s entire purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which leave their impression upon the mind. 
Mere idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life 
and the sole guide of his movements and actions. 


” ^Tr° m°, 3.33). 

(&) 41 mr 5 tpc$c!: tout: mtn 'Wirfa 

‘ow*:’ 18.41). 

(c) “ wficfaA i.qrnft 

ff TOTt 3.34 and 87). 
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“ Desire is the longing for a pleasure¬ 
giving agreeable object of experience when 
actually coming within the ken of our 
senses or heard of or remembered; and 
anger is the aversion for the disagreeable, 
for the cause of pain when being seen or 
heard of or remembered.” 

( Gitci-bhd&ya , 5. 23.) 

Man is completely passive here and utterly at the mercy 
of these impulses. This is the empirical, actuaLself. 

Sankara, as we remarked before, is reluctant to call 
this self a self at all. He is fond of calling it wmj. 
There is agency in this self no doubt; but this is no real 
agency at all. For, all the necessary elements constituting 
the agency of this self are reciprocally determined by 
their antecedents and consequents in time. The actions 
involving movements of the body, sense organs, manae, 
are necessarily mechanically determined by, and are 
the resultant of, their antecedent conditions in time— 

(«° w°, 18.66.) 

None of the«*e actions can, therefore, be called 1 free/ 1 

In such a life, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, no 
regulation. 2 As we are enslaved by these impulses and 
passions and blinded by their influence, we cannot discern 


1 Vide Chap. II(of this book. 

* “ fir «W% »t s mwfSjur’ 3*«n* 

(end) ” (t° *n°) i “ 

TORTO *trn vratn ” (flP «i°, 2.63) | 

U ft (regulation) mfaf, 

^fwifr ” (%° V w°, 1.1.) i 
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our right path, we cannot choose our true End—our 

OTfrif— 

" To one whose mind is subject to the 
passions of desire and aversion, there can¬ 
not indeed arise a knowledge of things as 
they are, even of the external world. 

And it needs no saying that to such a 
man whose intellect is thus overpowered 
by passions of desire and aversion—ror- 
fq, there cannot arise a knowledge of the 
innermost self.” 1 

3. But is this the ‘ whole ’ man ? Is man’s environ¬ 
ment without and his impulses with- 

Aetu ft l man and pos. j n — so ] e determinant ? Is there 
8ible man. 

no other nature higher in man than 
this his ‘ animal nature 9 ? Is there no —inner unity 
—underlying these manifold impulses and instincts which 
is the true source of his action ? 

What a man speaks and acts is not the whole man. 
All that flows from him—all his words, actions and 
movements cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man. 
It is wrong to identify the man with all these* What the 
man actually thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually feels, 
thinks and does—falls infinitely short of what is possible 
for him to do. He is not a m«re sum-total of his feelings, 
impulses, habits, gathered in the past. 8 As much as he 


1 vtstct; *t5t, ?rcrr eft 

s^rnrf row: 
fti m*m: i ( 3 ft 0 , 7,27). 

*rf^for 1 fa* 

wroroft tfa” (^t° *u°, 7.27). 

8 His actual life is swayed by each and every impulse as it is stimu¬ 
lated. How can there be unity and order in such l?fe ? The individual 
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did express himself in his past records, and as much as he 
expresses himself in his present deeds and thoughts—fall 
far short of what properly constitutes his ‘ nature * or w;q. 
These will always remain imperfect Expressions of that 
inner ( nature 9 which these seek to express. It is because 
man is something more than these. 1 It is because 
Brahman which is infinite and inexhaustible is 

revealed in man and is present behind him. 2 It is for this 
reason that—no one of his expressions can fix the infinite 
and inexhaustible possibilities in man in a rigid and final 
form. 3 

Sankara has observed that infinite Trrifasj (infinite 
knowledge and power, etc.) lies concealed in man under the 
cover of his actual thoughts and deeds. 4 


self is thus described—“ That which first shows itself as the Innermost 
self in the body, and turns out in the end to be identical 

with the supreme Reality—the Brahman.” 

8. 3.) i 

* “^mrfnpif ^<5; ‘fmig’ ; faf mrlsfa qas 

Wqfft”(*°W°)| 

(indivisible) ” (*?t C Vn°, 18.20). 

8 It is wrong to restrict what is inexhaustible to its actual deeds 
and thoughts, as if these are its exhaustive expressions. In the Gita 
such idea has been condemned as t&masa idea. * q-fj ^Kl^fqcJ (»•*., 

farcing).qriir .*r. 

—-fsi *t*i finrctwita vrqfa” (18.22). “*rcjfq *i£khpit 
gfsr^.% ggifa gg m sivifa—gqifa 'srfrMl” (s° «i°, 

5.1.1). 

gfaig wqfa” (t° w®, 3.2.6). 

“fa*l*n*rcfq gg fattM ^fanrgswgig’’i “ wfnaRrarw 
faflwng...gi*qsi g giunfgwg” (%° «i°, 3.2.5 and 35). “gggg: 
gggi»rei waft:. in^ irei g tg (3.2.6), 
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“ Atma,” says Sankara, “ has been ex¬ 
panded in man only. With other animals, 
eating and drinking alone constitute their 
sphere of knowledge. Butman is entitled 
to approach and reach the supreme end of 
life He it is who desires to 

gain the highest end by appropriate means 
and by knowledge (wwfaaTCT).” 

“ wptTfatg: i 

tvf ?— 

(^° *r, 10.34). 

That is to say—“ it is the actual presence 
of the Supreme End behind them— 
which constitutes the possibility for their 
future progress from the present stage to 
the next higher and higher stages—of 
those who are fit for such progress.” 

“ Man’s distinction lies in the fact that 
instead of being passively disposed of by 
his impulses and desires, he can bring 
them under the law of the rational self 
which the impulses envelop.” 

It is this presehce, within us, of something inexhaus¬ 
tible which makes us desire more and more y and it is for 
this infinite possibility in us that we never feel satisfied 
with our actual thoughts and deeds. 


1 fit W* ; s fa 

wsniN swwpt: fmrrt wra twfir i tercVl 

wc-fana ” (a 0 *n°, 2.1) i “ ^ ^ fifths* *i» 

... (*°, 1 . 4 . 19 ). 

U 
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Because of this possibility of man he is held 
responsible for the works—good or 

Man solely respon- b a( J—(} one hj m . jj ow j g ft that 

sible for his deeds. J 

we do not make animals accountable 

for their evil works ? What is it that distinguishes a 
man from the lower animals ? It is not at all possible 
for an animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to it 
by its actual nature, by its impulses and passions. But 
with man the case stands differently. He could have, 
had he only paused and deliberated, seen the consequences 
of his impulsive actions which he had indulged in. There 
was, in him, a possibility for a better course of action than 
what he had done, and this possibility he had ignored. 
Why did he, in following his evil impulse, stoop to an 
animal satisfaction ? It is for this that we hold the man 
responsible for his evil deed and punish him for it. We 
all know, his actual life is not all-in-all to him; infinite 
possibility lies hidden in him. An infinite possibility 
either for good or for evil is always present in him. It 
is for this possibility within man that nobody can tell how 
he will express himself at the«present crisis. It was for 
this possibility within him that the notorious Jagai 
(spirt) whose life had seemed irrevocably fixed in evil 
ways, was suddenly shocked into his real life and quite 
unexpectedly turned over a new leaf, resolving thence¬ 
forward to live a higher life,—when the famous saint of 
Nadia—Srichaitanya—had extended his arms of love 
towards him in return for the bleeding injury he had 
received from the cruel hand of the miscreant. It 
is this possibility or power which is the shaping or 
directing force within us, bringing man, step 

by step, to the ultimate realisation of his final end— 
his qpwgwpj. Man’s actual present life, is this possi¬ 
bility so far realised is the partial and imperfect 
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manifestation or expression of this inexhaustible 

possibility. 

4. Sankara has* observed in more places than one 
that— 

”t fc £ 1 fti| 0 end— " all the movements visible in the 

utTae^alfu7a7uW. WOrld > a11 itS WOfks and activities 

tieafor its own rea- —must have a regulative purpose 

present behind them which shapes 

them for its own realisation.” 

“It not only holds good in the outward world, but it 
is also true in all the activites of the inner world.” He 
continues — 

“ it is also the case with all the impulsive 
movements which go on within the 
human organism—all the actions of 
the sense-organs, all the functions of 
the man’s intellect and the like.” 

This is an observation the value of which, it is needless 
to add, cannot be overestimated. What are these move¬ 
ments and activities for ? For what use do these aspira¬ 
tions, efforts and actions r: rrernr.) go on ? Their value, 
Sankara points out, does not lie in that they exist along¬ 
side of Atma, but in the use which the 

Atma (the self) makes of them. 

swr *!%:—■‘ 

—wtst” i 1 -- 

1 Vide Gita, 9.10— 

qfa? s w\<[ faqfaSft w 

Sankara explains the stanza in this way —‘ The of the 

world, i.e., the continuously changing elements of the world are 
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All these activities of the organism have their only 
value in the fact that they may be used by the gfa—the 
rational (< I ” for his own purpose; that they may be 
utilised for his end; that they may prove useful ( 
or ) to him. Otherwise, all these actions and 
movements (unnr: ) will entirely lose their value. 1 There 
is the Atma or the self within, other than these movements 
and activities, for whose sake they act. This remark 
proves the self (*rr«rr) to be a Purpose—and end—which 
is realised in these activities, and which utilises these for 
its own use. 

Elsewhere, Sankara's remarks in this connection are 
equally valuable and bring the same important truth into 
prominence— 

“ Suppose," he says there, “ no Atma 
(self) is present behind these activities 
(itirur:); there are only these activities 
working, but there is no purpose to 
regulate them. An absurd consequence 
will follow, viz. % nobody is present whose 
purpose they serve; -nobody is there to 
use them, to utilise them— 


moving to realise a Divine Purpose or end. The world with all it 
changing elements is moving for the realisation of the Final end. 

it?fvT.-...vmf?rf»nsr i *•«•. awi^rfir—The 

realisation of Brahman is its the Final end. In the 

Vedantabhasya he says— 

‘ ’ aifa | »’■«., the realisation of Brahman is the —the final 

goal where all desires find their fqlfilment. Hence the sense of the 
stansa is that all activities are for the realisation of the final Purpose. 

1 “fnsftwtw vnrofthrei ” [t° «i Q , 8.2.88]. 

All yfftfs (activities) without the self to direot them are like qrTW qfaf. 
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“tufas' f* vr<*fa, wt: 

Bura: *i«}t: 1 i— 

* The activities would thus prove useless 
(*tih); * they would be to no purpose. 

For, there is no regulation of these 
activities; no purpose to guide them.’ 

Thus there would be no order, no unitv, 
no central purpose in the human life. 

It has been stated elsewhere, as a general principle 
that— 

“the works and activities (vffrr), if 
severed and cut off from their source, the 
self,—are entirely valueless or useless, 
like the broom, the stick, the dust on 
the road-side. ,,a 

This important truth is also expressed in the Kena- 
bhasya where the self has been established as a purpose— 
a will-power—an organising principle—and it is this 


1 Vide Gita-Bhasya, 18-60. Here also the commentator remarks that 
the actions and the works point to something beyond them whose purpose 
they serve, for whose sake they act. Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc., 
would have to be supposed to be acting for the sake of pleasure and 
pain, etc, j the activities of the body are for the sake of the body. 
To avoid suoh absurd supposition, the existence of the self must be 
admitted whose purpose these activities realise. “ if ^ 

I ’RtHTmamHlfonr SwaraVTTfVf.” All activitie* are 
moving for the realisation of the self (*f[3Tf) which is their final end 
(*f3CT«f). It is the self which connects and determines all these 
functions and activities for its own final realisation. This ia the 
significance of the commentary here. 

” 0° vri°, 4.4.18). Of. “ 

wflferer W5*lfqq%:” <3*1° vn°, 3.2.38). Of. also “fo 
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purpose for whose sake all the elements of the body work. 
And this purpose is, in its nature, other than these 

activities which it directs and controls and moves for its 
own realisation— 

ronnw iNr ” 1 

Do not all these passages clearly imply that Sankara’s 
idea about the self was that it is an End-in-itself—a 
Purposive power—which purpose utilises all its impulsive 
movements for its own realisation ? Can, in the face 
of such clear expressions embodied in these passages, 
Sankara’s self be treated as a “ mere intelligence 
divorced from action”? We have gathered together 
principal passages en the subject and presented them 
before our readers with the hope that they may come to 
their own conclusion on this important point for 
themselves. 

But we have not done with it as yet. To another 
passage which is found recorded in 
causality/ 18 * frG6 the Katha-Bhasya 2 we now beg to 
request our readers to turn their 

attention. This passage will show that the self is a 'free 

1 Vide Keua-bhdsya, 1.1. Sankara has observed here that 

? This power is distinguished from 
the actions of the body, organs, manas, etc. j it does not disintegrate 
into those activities, none of which endures. The self, as causal Power, 
does not yield to the impulsive activities, but it lies entirely outside 
these empirical series and determines them. “ 77 * 7 ; 3 73313 

warfasrrrforeffi *raf?t w: i unm gw m 

Sftfira fafa its:.” 

* r *' de wa-ww, 2.2.5. “ gwtf *Tji: tfinr i 

*flt: wiwt’sr gtiwwftfa, fafro ^ 

;■ if*r: gwgwrf*- 
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causality* which weighs its impulses and determines their 
activities for the realisation of its own End or purpose, 

“ The supreme good and the mundane 
good (i? 3 ) are confusedly presented to the 
man. The intelligent compare the two, 
and on mature reflection discern their rela¬ 
tive value—their difference, the supreme 
good as worthier than the pleasurable. 

Then they adopt means to the attainment 
of the End chosen.” 

We thus compare, estimate our impulses, and they, 
thus, become objects of our contemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings, impulses, etc., cannot compare, deliberate and 
control any more than each feeling and impulse separately. 
Only a free self can do so which has them, which is above 
them. In a comparison between the impulses, in a 
preference among them of what is the highest good, we 
are agents and we are free. A man thus freely makes a 
choice from among his several objects of choice and desire 
which are qualitatively higher; and ultimately chooses 
what he rationally decides to be his highest-good . If it be 
true that—I often act in opposition to what is my strongest 
desire at the present moment, it follows that my self 
acts independently of pleasure, temperament, habit, etc.— 

gwPwnfirftS: m Mts* i 

Ora-ws, 1.28). 

Similar remarks are found embodied in the Oita also— 
“Man is man only so long as his 
antahkarana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
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unable to do so, he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspira¬ 
tions. Hence at the very commencement 
he must rise above the sway of — 

affection for and aversion to the sense- 
objects or pleasures and pains.” He 
must restrain these natural tendencies, 
he must exert himself with vigour to 
resist these natural impulses, and then 
the action of his will is in an opposite 
direction.” 

(^3-vn*?, 41)” 1 

Unrestrained desire works mischief; and urged by un¬ 
controlled desire, the man commits sin and evil. We are 
bent on selfish ends and are deluded by 'egoism*—when 
uncontrolled desire urges us to action. We must, therefore, 
bring our impulses and desires under the law of rational 
self, into the path of our positive purpose of life which we 
have deliberately selected and which has filled up our 
entire being. 


1 The conversion ef undisciplined animal nature in man into a 
disciplined, moral and virtuous character involves great effort 

The effort of the whole man must be turned and concentrated 
from "the natural direction to opposite direction. 

The same idea occurs in the Yedanta-bhasya also—“ ^ 

m m , «i[srf*ra? ;a ^Tsrf^-g^n«rt- 

” ($° w°, 1.1.4) | 
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5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 

Bort r “lnnot bTthe" mind - Both—the gratification of 
ultimate end or impulsive desires and the realisation 

* of the highest purpose of life—can¬ 

not be pursued by the same man as an object of desire, 
There exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive acti¬ 
vities and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. 
Both cannot be chosen by a man, as an object for his 
realisation. 1 There cannot be two ends of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is eternal con¬ 
flict between Karma and Jnan (= 5 n«r). Unless 

a man feels disgusted (farw) with the pleasure-giving 
mundane ends, he cannot choose the realisation of self as 
his supreme and only End of life. 

Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject, 
thus :— 

(a) “ I desire to attain an End which is eter¬ 
nal, imperishable and transcendental ; 
what shall I do with Karma which is 
opposite to it in its nature V 9 

(3) “Light and shade cannot co-exist. Inter¬ 
ests in outward activities and interests in 
the inner self are mutually exclusive. 

The dualism between the spheres of virtue 
and prudence is an irreducible dualism 
whose rival claims it is impossible to 
adjust.” 

(c) “ Unless our mind is turned away from 
the mundane objects, we are unable to 


1 This is the notorious against which Sankara has 

written so much. 

25 
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devote it to the realisation of the self. 
You cannot desire both—the outward 
objects and the inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the 
two courses.” 

{d) “ In the world people revel with mundane 
goods. It is not so with the wise whose 
revels are centred in the self alone. For 
the unwise, there are many pleasures due 
to the sense-objects. But to the wise, 
their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self.” 

(e) ic A distinction has been made between 

Jnana-nishtha (TTPrfawf ) and Karma- 
nishtha (^Afaror)' Vedic works are 
intended for him only who has desires. 
The renunciation of these works is enjoin¬ 
ed on him who seeks only the self.” 

( f) “ He who wishes to reach the eastern sea, 

cannot have the same road that the man 
who wishes to go to the western sea choos¬ 
es. The difference between the knowledge 
( ) and works ( ^4 ) is as wide as 

between a mountain and a mustard-seed.” 

( g ) u Emancipation being the result of know¬ 
ledge, how can a man desire the result 
of works ? 5,1 


1 (a) “ iff | * S fcqflftq 

w?r: M ? ” (g° 1.2.12) | 

(b) “ if fir w«Kf?ra[ * fas snsr: i 

fafhmi; fir wfa *fws i ft 

***rcfa ” (^° *n°, 3.1.4) | 
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We need not quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind of 
Sankara* and what led him to make a distinction between 
and —knowledge and works. His purpose was 

not that we are to renounce all works—even the higher 
moral virtues ;—and, as we shall presently see, he was 
not advocating inertia. These and other similar passages 
clearly indicate the truth that there can be only one 
ultimate End of life, •guf and wH both cannot constitute 
the supreme End. Karma fan#) done to secure mundane 
pleasure or goods and Jnana i.e., the realisation 

of the self—cannot both be the ultimate ends of life. 

Sankara thus contrasts the result of the two—Jnana 
(^Tif) and Karma (qp#) : 

If you desire the realisation of the self as 
your highest end., how can you choose 
works or ? For, works or Karma 


(a° vrr°, 1.6.1) i “*? 

i *iwf?r ” (^ra-vn, 4.1) | 

( d ) “ i cim ft^r:; 

creifa^r: ; (wi° m° 7.25.2) \ 

(e ) “ |...*rfw-*inwFCT ^rfw 

i bo) *rm\M fafaS ” 

(*fr°m°,2.11). 

(/) <4 «f ft ww- 

mW snrafa i I m, 

RPJfWT I 

fWN: ,, («°«n°, 18 . 66 ), 

(g) “ *r m*rfa*r *fr»foftm \ =sn^, fsnEnwf*w- 

iqq^l;* *°, 18 . 66 ) | 
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can be chosen only for the following 
purposes :— 

(t) You can choose Karma, if you are desirous 
of producing something which is as yet 
non-existent But as the self is 

what is already in you eternally existent, 

—how can Karma produce it ? 

(it) If you desire to reach a place or an object, 
you must perform certain activities or 
Karma for it (*nw). But the self is what 
is always within your reach, no Karma is 
needed at all for it. 

(Hi) For the purpose of effecting a change or 
transformation to a thing, work or Karma 
may prove necessary But as the 

self is beyond change, as it is subject to 
no transformation—is immutable—Karma 
is out of place here. 

(iv) If you desire to effect purification to your 
mind or something else, work or Karma 
proves useful for the purpose 
But what would action do to the self 
which is always pure ? l 

Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can be but one object of our desire, one supreme 
end of our life, and that is—the realisation of the self. 
And works or K&rmas are only needed for the purification 
of our mind or antahkarana. 


1 Vide Vedanta-Bhisya, 1-1-4, and Brihad&ranyaka-bh&sya, 3-3-1, 
and other places for this disoussion. 
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6. We have seen above that we are naturally selfish 
beings. We seek always the grati- 

The place of higher fication of our pleasure, to appropriate 
altruistio Karmas: . 

and their needs. * which to ourselves, we do not hesitate 

to work mischief to others. Our mind 

is, by nature, filled with desire for agreeable objects 

and aversion to disagreeable—xOT-tw*—and driven by 

these impulses, we work blindly Bor our selfish'ends and 

often quarrel with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to purify 

our mind from these selfish desires and inclinations, and to 

free it from their influences. Unless this purification can 

be efPected, the realisation of the self is out of the question. 

The purification of the mind or antahkarana can be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and 
tendencies to action (negatively), and by performing 
higher kinds of works (positively). By exerting ourselves 
always for the good of the community and by the per¬ 
formance of unselfish and disinterested works, our mind 
may become gradually free from selfish passions and 
desires; and when these impurities are thus removed, it is 
prepared for the supreme realisation. But a caution is 
needed here. These unselfish works ought not to be done, 
nay they cannot be done—as ends- in-themselves. As there 
can only be one supreme End y viz,, the realisation of the 
self which is the only object of our desire; higher dis¬ 
interested works can be done only as a means of helping 
that realisation. This, in brief, is the view of Sankara. 

Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as Sakdma-karma*. 
And as such works have always been looked upon 
as the source of bondage, with a view to supplant 
and supersede these self-seeking activities, higher 
disinterested kinds of works have been prescribed and the 
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aspirants after emancipation are called upon to 

diligently perform such works. These higher works are 
considered indispensable for the purification of the mind 
(finufar or TOTOfe), infested as it is with selfish impulses 
and desires. 1 And as these are done for emancipating the 
mind from the influence of the lower natural tendencies, 
which would ultimately lead to the realisation of the true 
self, these works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, 
the supreme end is forgotten, and these are done 
as ends-in-themselves, only then they will prove a 
bondage. 


An idea prevails among many that in Sankara's 
System of Vedanta no room has 
dispensable^ for^puri- been f°r works and that his aim 

(t rwqTf ) ° f mmd WaS *° wor ^ s altogether. 

To our mind, this is an idea which 
cannot be accepted and which must be condemned 
as erroneous, with all the emphasis which we can 
command. We have said above that as our mind 
is naturally swayed by selfish passions and desires, it 
needs purification in order to prepare it finally for 
the realisation of the ultimate End which constitutes 
the only object of our desire. How this purification 
is to be executed will appear from the following 


{a) u When a man performs higher kinds of 
works (Nitya-karmas or obligatory works), 
his mind or antahkarana, unsoiled by 


TOifatf ssforti iro, sst tots; O 5 ® w®, 3.1.8) 1 

“ wt ft TOfsTOTSTTOi sffcsfa wwfa fvrtlmriiqfw 1” 

(•*• HTS 4.8) | 
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desire for results,—-without attachment 
and longing for results—becomes regene¬ 
rated and pure . When thus purified, the 
mind becomes fit for contemplation of the 
self. Thus the man whose mind has 
been purified by the performance of 
obligatory works and who is 

thus prepared to acquire the self-realisa¬ 
tion, may gradually attain to JnSna- 
nisth& (the final End).” 

( b ) “The three higher kinds of action should 

be performed; for, they cause purity 
in those who have no desire for fruits... 
These actions should be performed by a 
seeker of liberation, though they form 
the cause of bondage in the case of one 
who has an attachment for the actions 
and a desire for their fruits.” 

(c) “ The seekers of liberation must perform 
ritual works and other obligatory duties 
without any longing for the fruits of 
such works. When performed, the works 
prove useful as a means to the birth of 
spiritual regeneration of the mind 

(rf) " He who is free from a desire for the 
fruits of action and performs action as 
a bounden duty (Nitya-karmas)—not 
as a K&mya-karma; he who performs 
actions thus, is superior to those who 

perform action in a different spirit. 

One who is devoted to action abandoning 
attachment for the results of action— 
performs for the purification of the mind 
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(wufiO is said to be a SanySsin and a 
Jogin.” 

(e) u Works are meant for the purification 
of the mind. Selfish desires and passions 
are impediments to self-realisation. Un¬ 
selfish presoribed duties when not done 
with self-seeking motives remove these 
impediments, effect purification of the 
mind, and thus help the final realisation .” 1 

We need not multiply instances. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations at 
all favour the idea of inertia prevalent among the critics 
of the Sankara’s theory. We fiad Sankara everywhere 
teaching that higher works which are described as Nitya- 
karmas must be done for the purification of the mind. 


1 (a) “ 3 : fro sfrctftr, to 
fro* 1 TOTOsrreftaffW 

1 to* f*xnrT*r:*ncTO, 

crfTOT ” (*ft® 18.10) | 

( 6 ) “ cmN 

w*rfq 

” (*t® W®, 18.5 and 6) | 


falfwofni 1 . 

WN TOf*- 


(c) “ qmfaw* ssrrflfa W’fllfcr 

faTOC '* (t® Mr®, 3 ‘ 4 * 2 7 and 3 eto.) 

(d ) “ ^ S | *r**?t*; 

vnfit*: q nfl q rei . m WNtwft fafrot 1 fts ? *reff *rfa i 

*rib?iMTW m *r ’ 

” (*It® MI®, G- 1 J and intro.) | 

(e) “ *n#qrf 1 f* fairytfTO: 

wmt*} qrofroiN 1 ... ^ *ro*f*fa fro *y^*m *r»r mpw- 

Wftiqift | ^ *i^*TT^* MY **I" 

WH U HWfa : ” (*• MI®, 4.422) | 
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But a word of caution is again necessary. These are never 
to be performed as an End, i.e., as an object of desire. 
For, as we have seen, there can only be one object of 
desire,—one End, viz., the realization of the true self. 


As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 
(II) Wh K mention here another fact. The 

Section of the Yeda reader will find an objection raised by 
nofc U8ele8S - Sankara himself in several places of 

his works that—if the self-realisation be the only End 
which we must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. 
And the work-section of the Veda—in which 

rules and prescriptions have been elaborately laid down for 
the performance of works—does also prove utterly value¬ 
less. To meet this objection, Sankara replies :— 


“ Only the selfish works (Sak&makarmas) 
are to be considered useless. The higher 
disinterested works (Nityakarmas) have 
always a value in the Vedanta; they are 
never to be considered useless. For they 
are meant for the purification of the mind. 
Disinterested works always help the 
realisation of the self.” 1 


The reply suggested by Sankara in his 
commentary on the Git& is still more 
valuable and deserves our particular con¬ 
sideration—“ Our theory does not lead 
to the conclusion that the sruti teaching 


‘ *rc ’ tftr 

vrafa i ••• g vrafir \ 

fiwm 3, ” (ffa° «ri° wrw, 1.1) i 

26 
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,„Works proves useless. For, by restraining 
thefirst natural activities one after the 
other, and thereby gradually inducing 
j fresh and higher activities , it serves to 
create an aspiration to reach the innermost 
self”' 

dFrom these passages the readers will find a very clear 
enunciation of Sankara’s position about the works. It 
is not true that works have no place in his philosophy and 
that he considered all works as fetters. On the contrary, 
higher and higher works, as we have just seen, must 
always be performed—so long as we have not reached 
the final End where all works, all our duties, find their 
completion and highest fulfilment— 

“ * ^ 

irfcTsngf ”— (t® hi®, 4.3.14;; 

^ *Hr«rr.qrw 

i 

(*ft® vnw, 15.20) i 

But here we must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara had sounded. No works, however 
high their nature, should be done as an end-in-itself ; no 
work ought to be made an object of your desire (?r 
For, as an object of desire, work will constitute itself as an 
end . Wherefore it is that, everywhere it has been laid 


1 •r ** i rq ^T - 

mfi&mm ” (ift® ht®, 18 , 66 ) i 

Again if. “ HWcTOT *lfq % % W f ft l K f fr - 

wwnwww:” (*ft® ht®, 18,66) | 
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dowri that works are not to be performed with a desire 
for their fruits Since, there can only be 

one object of desire, one ultimate End of life. Works 
ought not to be abandoned— 

“ ?t snsq*, ?rc[ 18,6 

They must be done for the purification of our mind—- 

which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to 
activity. Only they must not be done as ends-in-them- 
selves—as if they possess a primary and independent value ■ 
in themselves. But their performance is always in¬ 
dispensably needed as a means ; they must be 

utilised by us, so that they may prove useful for the 
ultimate purpose we have in view, viz., the realisation of ■ 
the final goal. The works, nay—everything of the world- 
have value ,not as they exist alongside of the Atmd, but 
only so far as they are used by us—how we use them— 

“ vt&t' (a* 4.5.15).” 

“ faqT VfcT 

Wl®, 1.11). 

” (%o vn 9 , 3.4.27). 2 


1 “ trefoil wsifa qftn ra srft, 

(%« HT°, 3. 3. 12) [Here stands in contrast with 

useful as means, not as an End,] 

9 All the good and disinterested works and virtues are means useful 
for the realisation of the final End. They are to be looked upon as 
instruments (^pdprrfa) which we must use as helps 

to the realisation of the self. They have value, only because they are 
utilised by the self for its own purpose. 

“ wwijnfa ft ?rw t ^ 
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In this way, by the performance of disinterested higher 
works, the man is regenerated from 
Kaxmaa Hl ^reeenera?e tho undisciplined ‘ animality ’ (trvsr— 
to a iationahty ailimallfcy the disciplined ‘ rationality 9 

(t^). In the Brihadaranyaka, the 
yielding of the mind to the natural inclinations and 
instincts has been called as Ashura-bh&va —<TOsr), 

and the doing of higher disinterested works for the good 
of the community, under the prescriptions of the shfistras, 
with higher and unselfish purposes and inclinations has 
been designated as Deva-bh&va (^wre). 1 If men follow 
passively the natural bents of their mind and permit them 
to become the sole guide of their life, they are no higher 
than animals. But if they obey the injunctions of the 
s&stras and work for social good and public utility—such 
disinterested motives and works will exalt them to the 
higher attributes of benevolent gods This high 

lesson the Vedanta teaches. How to make men possessors 
of godly qualities while on earth is the aim of Vedanta. 
Bat here again the Vedanta has not stopped. Its ultimate 
aim is to carry the man beyond the world to final realisa¬ 
tion and to fulfil his transcendental destiny. 


7. We have said that the higher forms of works— 


Higher, disinterested 
works oannot be hy- 
postatised as an End. 
Two reasons stated. 


Nityakarmas—works done with dis¬ 
interested motives cannot be treated 
as ends-in-themselves, but always as 


They are to be used 
as a means. 


means —as a s&dhana (hw) useful, 
through the purification of mind, for 


the attainment of the true self which is our ultimate End. 


n*r *^c:’ i”— *rnjpr: i 
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If, however, these works are treated as ends , as is generally 
done, some serious consequences will follow. Let us 
consider these consequences now. 

We are all members of a social whole. We belong to 
Varn&srama-community, of which we are the members. 
Certain rules and laws we find recorded in the sdstras for 
our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us; 
because they form the collective experiences and opinions 
of the best selves of the community. It is generally held 
that certain rules and acts which have been evolved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. Thus the preservation 
or the good of the community becomes the End for which 
the individual members live and act. These actions 
are known as Varn&srama-Dharma and we must 

all perform these Dharmas or duties for the good of the 
Varn&srama-community, of which we, as members, form 
parts. Its prescriptions (fafa) and its prohibitions 
are all binding upon us which each of us must obey. 
This is the generally accepted and usual view with regard 
to Varnasrama-Dharma. The individuals can have no 
other purpose in their life, but to perform these duties 
or Dharmas. Regarded in this way the individuals have 
only an instrumental value;—they are reduced to a 
machine somehow constructed to produce certain works 
beyond themselves, for the good of the community. They 
exist for these duties which they owe to the community of 
which they form quite an insignificant part; they have 
value only for these works. The community thus annexes 
the individuals to itself. The moral value of the indivi¬ 
duals entirely depends upon their works—their service— 
their utility—to the community as a whole. Their moral 
criterion is judged only by some outward result which 
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they can produce. 'I’he individual is thus entirely' resolved 
into his works , If the outward works are regarded as 
ends in themselves, such inevitable consequence is bound 
to follow. 

But this cannot be the right view of the worts. 
Sankara urges his objections against this view of "the 
works thus— 

He points out— 

(I) Man cannot be made an object of com¬ 
mand (ftqto-faqq) from outside. Man is 
not a thing to be passively moulded and 
shaped from outside. 1 He may be 
persuaded from the inner side, not 
controlled passively from the outside. 

Sankara has told us that— 

fif \ 

“ Man chooses his end according to 
his own light. The S£stras only present 
before him the lower and higher lines of 
conduct, but do not compel him to select 
a particular course of action. The S&stras 
do not mould the man to their own ideas 
of gpod; they can only appeal to his inner 
self.? 


1 Vide Ved. bhasya, 3.2.21 and 2.3.48. “ 

\ fTUTf I fqqtqmrq: ” (3.2.21). 

• ** q 3 wnt WfoWMr i.-rorr: 

usrrcfa wiWl! irrupt i wrora:, h uen*q qwfa *133- 

vnOTlft " (f 0 «n«, 2.1.20). Hence, how can you gay 

thattthe rules prescribed by the community (through its Slstr&s) are 
the ends to which the man is entirely subordinated ? As if the man is a 
mere msaui for the'performance of these prescribed diitieehls his 
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t (II) Again, Sankara points ont that the 
ideas of good works (virtues) and 1 bad 
works (vices) evolved within the com¬ 
munity cannot be regarded as ends in 
themselves . For, he Bays, we find the 

ideas of virtue and vice in a particular 
epoch of society differ from the ideas of 
virtue and vice in the next or another 
epoch. 1 Again, “ in the same epoch of 
the community different people select 
different works as ends.” “What are 
looked upon as good works in a particular 
time and place are regarded otherwise 
in a different time and place.” 3 

(Ill) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- 
bhasya that “in the progressively higher 
and higher worlds, the virtues and vices 
are being evolved in higher and higher 
forms up to Brahma-loka where theyaie 
perfected.” 3 

wi wfaSq: wig 4,3.16) i “ ” 

wtVqfaaqiq qq fasn*ri> »•«»virtues wrwtg i. 

«T I...5T ^jfRfq WV&ft I. 

^ ^ ” (t«*ro, 3.4.52) i 

* *' qm wf; 

(%• vtt®, 1.1.4) i 

” (t*, 3.1,25) | 

* “ wn*f-y tm *r**ft- 

«IW?t ” (t<», 1.1:4). 
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All these clearly show that virtues (and vices) are con¬ 
stantly evolving in higher and higher forms, and they 
are constantly growing with the progressively growing 
communities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as the ultimate end of life. 

We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utterances of Sahara himself which embody his general 
views on the Varn&srama-duties These 

remarks are important and we invite particular attention 
of our readers to them. These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher karmas (qn$) and Jn&na (itr) very 
forcibly home to the mind; and the valuable bearing 
which the works have upon the self-realisation stands 
palpably revealed. Sankara writes— 


These duties, respectively enjoined on 
the several castes, lead, when rightly 
performed, to swarga as their natural 

remit . But from the operation of 

a new cause, a higher result accrues; viz., 
worshipping the Lord (t 3 ^) by perform¬ 
ing his duty, man attains perfection, 
through his being qualified for the Jn&na- 
nisthfi.” 1 


(Gitft-bh£§ya, 18.44.45.) 


“ Can this perfection be attained directly 
by the mere performance of one’s duty ? 
No ;—how then f .The perfection 


fwit wS i ” 
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accruing in worshipping the Lord through 
one's own duties qualifies the aspirant for 
the Jnana-nishtha which ctilminates in 

Moksha” (18-56). 1 

In this manner— 

“ the works which are held as a bondage 
are converted into a means for self - 
realisation .” 2 

From these observations, we can now conclude that 
the works (Karma) when regarded as e?ids, as objects of 
desire—do prove a bondage , and they come into conflict 
with the Jndna (i.e., the self-realisation). But taken 
as a means , and used as such, this conflict (finely) between 
them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to Jn&na, 
the works prove a very useful ally— 

“ Btstt 

qrotfa (?° «n°, 3 . 3 . 1 ) i” 

The right, therefore, of Karma as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-themselves—must die; because 
Karma is superseded and included in one supreme interest 
or end of life. All works thus become an element in this 
one interest, and organic to this one central purpose. 3 


1 “ ^ sfafir: ? *r; ^ <= 

cT^hrT writ i • • * 

18 . 45 ). 

9 “ *13 ^ ‘ ctw 5 ’ 

w i flp rr ” gloss). 

8 of. “trmslq f% giqq? qro HWT^ar wfa \ 

qpWftfa ‘*ftWs5T ” (*• *r<>, 4 .I.I 6 ). And also c/. 

33 ^ ft«r — 

mBrf«v«Rn’ ** 4 ” (%• «t«, 4.1.18). 

27 
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All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity, for the realisation, in and through them, of 
the spiritual purpose— # 

“ yretfferci qm in% i ” 4.33. 

8. The foregoing discussion has brought us to the 
conclusion that the life of higher 

What then is % * 

outstanding relation works—of unselfish virtuous deeds, 

JnanaT Higher Kn- is not the u,timate g oal of human 

mas point to the life. Virtuous deeds possess value 
Transcendental goal. , . 

in that they purge our mind from 

selfish, self-seeking propensities which know no other 

higher end than gratification of the sense-pleasures, and 
thus to prepare it for the realisation which alone consti¬ 
tutes the ultimate goal of our life. One deed of virtue 
leads to another, which again leads to a still higher deed 
of virtue and so on perpetually. Sankara has pointed out 
that one work done is succeeded by another work which 
awaits you for its accomplishment 1 Moral or virtuous 
life is therefore a life of incessant endeavours for, 
and aspirations after, higher and higher virtues (figifawJ), 
which cannot be completed here under mundane conditions. 
It is, thus, a life of constant progress; it is marked 
by incessant advancement from lower to higher deeds ; 
such a life therefore cannot itself be an end but always 
points to the End, to a goal beyond it, where all its aspira¬ 
tions after higher and higher goods will reach their 
fulfilment and complete satisfaction. 3 Thus, the human 


” (So nr®, 4,3.14). 

• “ TOiWnnft: \ 

y q ft q i fa whit m *11 m fWftman i im- 
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life of virtue will reach its perfection in a Transcendental 
goal which is the End towards which it is perpetually 
moving* 

We have seen before that the performance of higher 
works and virtuous deeds is not an end in itself—is not 
the ultimate goal of human life. These virtuous deeds are 
needed for the purification of our mind from selfish pro¬ 
pensities and tendencies and for constant preparation for 
the ultimate End. The higher works, in this way, prove 
to be an indirect cause for the attainment of Mukti or the 
final goal. 1 They cannot directly produce Mukti ; for, in 
that case, these works would themselves become the ulti¬ 
mate End. The readers will realise that Sankara's position 
in this respect remains logically unassailable. As the 
ultimate goal is transcendent, no mundane works or attri¬ 
butes can have power to directly produce it. 9 For, in that 


nsresi *Tfct: i 

^ \ * ^ (transcendental 

goal) sqUflitSfa ” (fo >u°, 3 * 3 - l )- *•*•» When the works 

are not ends in themselves, the End must be beyond them to which they 
lead; moral ideal is not an absolute and self-sufficient ideal, but it is a 
progress to the supreme or perfect End. 

i <reii 

{#* Jiff ‘ STTCNT ’ (progressively higher and higher) 

flrarm iwi ” (wt« w«, 7- 26.2) 1 “ 

” 4.4.9 (?.), 

9 There must therefore always be a negative relation between the 
mundane life (and its works) and its transcendental goal (towards 
which it moves and where it will be perfected). Yet it is the same lffe. 
This mundane life would become transformed into supra-mundane life. 

frflwfani ” (l«, 4.4.2), 
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case, what is transcendent would become merely mundane { 
—the distinction between the two worlds or lives would 
disappear: the mundane works would themselves become 
the final end or goal: mere performance of higher works 
would give us perfection, and moral life, as it is known to 
us here 9 will cease. In the system of Sankara, ethical or 
moral progress points to a transcendental goal beyond, 
where the infinite aspirations after higher and higher deeds 
will reach final satisfaction and all our higher and higher 
desires and aspirations reach final fulfilment. 1 Thus, 
morality or ethics ends in religion, in the Vedanta system; 
it cannot be pursued for its own sake. Ethics, without 
religion for its fulfilment, is incomplete. Hence we find 
that the life's End cannot be realised ultimately, merely 
by the performance of civic duties or wforvr# which we 
have already considered. All the life's duties reach their 
final fulfilment in a higher life than this, ue. 9 in a trans- 
cendetal goal.— 


1 “ imrtf...5Tfcf:qr i *r 3 wSfawfr 

wranwfr” (%£i°*r° 2.1.14) j... 
" ^ ” (4.3.14). 

• In Vedanta-bhasya, 4. 3. 14, it is shown that mere performance of 
social duties (fiTSpfF#) is not sufficient. Life cannot be made 
perfect here by doing civic works. For, there is no completion of onr 
works in this world. One work accomplished finds other works waiting 
for their accomplishment and so on. Such is the characteristic of the 
mundane life. All our duties can reach their final accomplishment 
only when the Transcendental goal, i.e. t Brahman is reaohed. 

qqf’TT: | ” Similar arguments occur in the Gita-bhasya also. 
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“ *f qfaWISRT I 

WWI«' ^ ‘ ?t?fW 

3W w3f[ | ” 

(ffto wo, 15.20). 

“ fsro5, ‘garm’ 

farfaq; mftig‘ waV i ... “ w*rfa?: 
nrwanwvi ^farfe...*! ‘srst’ 

i (^T» vrr®, 4.1.2). 


9. We are now in a position to enumerate some of the 


A rapid survey of 
the position thus far 
reached. 

Moral endeavour 
passes into a higher 
fulfilment and is com¬ 
pleted in the Trans¬ 
cendental goal. 


higher virtues, ethical and moral 
qualities, the cultivation of which has 
been deemed useful for the realisation 
of the self, through the purification of 
the mind. But before we proceed to 
do so, it may be found instructive to 


make a rapid survey of the entire position which we have 
tried to sketch in the preceding pages. 


Man is, we have found, naturally a selfish and egoistic 
being, seeking the gratification of his own pleasure and 
depriving others of it; and all his activities are impelled 
by impulsive, self-seeking motives. As man is thus sub¬ 
ject to sensibility, he commits sin and evil, under 
its influence. But man is also a higher being in whom 
God has been revealed, and a life of infinite Divine 
possibility is implanted in him, and this is the true man 
within him. Man is thus endowed with a discriminative 
knowledge of right and wrong.— 


“ The ignorant, natural man regards desire 
OcT*Mf*0 as a friend at the time when 
he thirsts for objects. The mind, when 
allowed to be engrossed in the thoughts of 
various pleasurable objects, loses its dis¬ 
criminative knowledge of the self and the 
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not-self and turns towards the sense- 
objects.’ 1 But as man is a rational animal, 
he must bring his impulses under the law 
of the rational self which those desires 
envelop. In fact, he exerts himself 
actively with vigour to resist and control 
such impulses and consequently his action 
is in an opposite direction— 

Sankara further observes— 

“ Man is man only so long as his Antah - 
karana is competent to discriminate 
between right and wrong. When he is 
unable to do so he is debarred from 
attaining the highest of human aspirations 
Hence at the very 
commencement, he must rise above the 
sway of KW-t ?—affection for and 

aversion to sense objects of pleasure and 
pain. He must restrain these natural 
tendencies by means of their enemy , i.e ., 
by actively cultivating the virtues, which 
are the enemies (vfaire) of love and 
aversion.” 

When the man, thus, cultivates these ethical and moral 
virtues, he is no longer subject to his own nature (toSt). 
These virtues are the means for attaining the 


vrafa” {^o^io,2-63). totot Km 

(human free-will) faq 911ft... *r f% 3^*3 JfSifci: m TT^^H*:*** 

( man is p * 88 * 70 here ) • • to 

ftiwrffr, if mfan: (actively free) 

" (*ft° w°, 3.34), 
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self-knowledge which is his highest end. 1 Natural * 
creates the idea of separateness or exclusiveness j but as 
these are supplanted by the moral virtues, his true unity 
with his fellow-beings will gradually remove this idea of 
exclusiveness. 2 The term (Daivi-Sampat) used in 

the Gita covers under it the virtues which man must 
cultivate in the place of the natural selfish impulses for 
which the term (Asuri-Sampat) has been used. 9 

These virtues have been described as— 

“the virtues leading to liberation from 
Samsfira.” 

Is it not, we ask, wrong, in the face of all these 
remarks of Sankara, to suppose—as has been supposed by 
many—that the Vedanta “ insists upon the emptying of 
the human mind, making it a barren desert ? ” Is it not 
wrong to hold that “ no moral virtues are taught in the 
Vedanta” and that “ all actions are treated as a bondage 
and therefore liberation from this bondage is the goal or 
aim of the Vedanta ? ” 

From what has been stated above, the readers must 
have seen that such remarks as these 4 do the greatest 
injustice to Sankara’s own views and his writings. 

1 These are called as ¥TT°, 12.13) and they are means 

of the highest realisation. 

“ irfeni , sf wtfz \ to-sttoki 

(*rt® w®, 13 . 7 ). 

“ tric^er ” kt®, 13-12). 

^ qwfir, *qrofaq 

*u®, 6.32). 

3 “ ^tTcTT ” (tfl® 16-5). 

“ qficWnm ” tft® ht®, 16-1). 

1 For other similar remarks, vide p. 178 of this book where they 
are quoted. 
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Man cannot find final satisfaction of his self in any 

, , . earthly and temporal order of things. 

Nothing short of a . r 6 

Transcendental good He seeks m Brahman the fulfilment 

satisfies man. 0 f the good he is trying to realise in 

his own life. The supreme good —which is work¬ 

ing and revealing itself in the worldly objects,—of which 
they are but imperfect manifestations—is the highest end 
of human pursuits. The higher and lower objects are 
therefore only the proximate ends and these can be made 
to be embraced and included in the supreme End. But as 
Brahman transcends the temporal order of things, man must 
not rest satisfied with these lesser ends, but must move 
through them for a final realisation of the supreme 
good 1 -^* 

| cfSTW 

\ ” 1,4.8. 

The self-realisation, therefore, is the life’s highest End. 
This End, says Sankara, which has been deliberately 
chosen, must be steadily kept in view and resolutely 
maintained against all other partial interests and ends. 2 
For, it is only when one perceives the End of knowledge 
that one will endeavour to cultivate the attributes which 
are the means of attaining that knowledge. 3 The inner 
purity of the mind consists of the removal from it of 

” (i° VTT©, 1.4.8). 

fafw, fWt Hfcmt |—wfir, 

. ” 

(fo wr®, 1.4.8). 

8 “ faswra: i smTfasrrftot 

; fneiwfwtw: ssrftaTO: i 
it? fw: ” (?ft© vrr©, 13. ll). 
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the stain of attachment and other passions 
by cultivating the ideas that are inimical to them. 1 
“ These attributes or moral virtues are conducive to 
knowledge. What are opposed to these, viz., pride, hypo¬ 
crisy, ignorance, cruelty, insincerity, impatience—should be 
shunned as tending to bondage and samsdra” 2 

A glance at these € moral virtues ’ as elaborated and 
explained by Sankara in his commentaries on the Git& and 
the Upanishads will convince one of their social or 
civic character , and their inestimable value will be found in 
our daily and hourly dealings with our fellow-beings. If 
one fails or neglects to cultivate these virtues, the purifica¬ 
tion of the mind or inner organ which is naturally vitiated 
by impure thoughts and impulsive tendencies would be 
hindered and the possibility of self-expansion and self- 
realisation would be debarred. 


10 . We now proceed to give below a list of these 


Ethical virtues and 
altruistic deeds— 

enumerated in four 
main groups: 


virtues -^t) and must rest content 
with referring our readers to the 
elaborate explanation of each of the 
factors constituting this list, as given 


m the commentaries of Sankara. 


The ethical or moral virtues to be cultiva¬ 
ted are— 


1 “ JW* ‘nftrcwraw’ (vnftsr - 5 ^t 1 HrwiT— 
(*pjo.” (ft* 13.7) I “ f* im*™ 
wwmfiiiK r wsnftarfar: v*t ” (^° nt®, 48) i 

‘tot*’ fasTd, ” (fto^o, 13.11) \ 

28 
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(*) The first grow? oi moral virtues described 
by Pat mj a It in his Yoga-philosophy is this— 

tfPrsTlfrflnHWT^T” | 

Before we proceed to explain this group, we should 
like to invite our readers* attention to the remarks made 
iy Madhusbdana when elaborating the commentaries of 
Sankara on the moral virtues enumerated in the Gft<L 
Madhhsfidana observes to the effect that this group of 
to oral virtues together with the two other groups given in 
the Git&—form three groups and all these must be 
cultivated. These virtues properly cultivated and 
developed would remove and supplant 1 the natural evil 
desires (TR-kvifa) and gradually create the healthy 
idea of our unity with our fellow-beings. 

Now, to explain the first group stated above— 

“ or sympathy is the identity of feeling 
with the object of the emotion which one 
experiences on seeing happiness or misery. 

If we see one happy, our feeling must be 
identical. Compassion OfHTd) is the same 
feeling for misery of whatever kind. It 
implies, besides the emotioD, action , on 

1 C/. here observations—“ m W Wk'fT—ifftPU, 

I w—i frfwnr--"i mst wrt 

iTO—Sahara himself aho expresses 
the same idea “ ^ ’Cmf ■ft ZRprftf'T?* famfa, IWCT...W 

TOfirw: w:— jfl F urrc w faro vwft m (iff wf, **.34). 

* 4 J 
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the part of him who feels the emotion! as 
lies in hie power. Complacency 
i« joy at the sight of virtue and the 
sacrifices incidental to its practice. As to 
vice which enters so largely in the composi¬ 
tion of the human society, the least that 
one should do is entire indifference (w$wt). 
If be can help to cure the one and remove 
the other, it is sacrifice of a superior kind ; 
hot generally indifference is the best 
attitude to maintain.” 1 
(£) The second grmp of moral virtues is given 
and explained in Gitd-bh&sya 13.7-11— 
Absence of self-esteem and self-assertion ; 
doing no injury to any living being, and 
not being affected when others have done 
any injury; inner purity * consisting in 
the removal from the mind of the stain 
of attachment and other passions; 
direction, to the right path, of the body 
and its organs which are naturally 
attracted in all directions; thinking of 
what evil there is in birth, age, disease and 
death ; non-attachment to things which 
may form object of attachment; constant 


1 This explanation is mainly taken from the “ Yoga* Sutra ” of 
Patanjali edited by Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi. 

4 Truthfulness (^)) in conduct, speech and mind—is a most 
important virtue stated in $r°> and other Upanishada. 

14 swfafa wftim wPs^:--3n*TT*T i ” 

“ fV faap $ nnrcusfHj »rnnfatj...3srej spctt- 

(wiaw i fl ” (fw« 48)| “ 

afifon: ”—r® 3.1.6. 
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equanimity consisting in not being 
jubilant over attaining the desirable and 
in not chafing on attaining the undesir¬ 
able ; the society of disciplined men, 
because such society is an aid to self- 
realisation and distaste for society of 
ordinary undisciplined men.” 1 
( 0 ) The Third group is embodied in Git&- 
bh&sya, 16.1.8— 

“ Abandonment of deception, dissimu¬ 
lation, falsehood and the like, in all our 
practical transactions; reflection and re¬ 
cognition of the true nature of things 
fa^W*q) 2 j concentration through the 
subjugation of the senses; constant 
steadiness of our attitude; abstaining 
from injury to sentient beings ; speaking 
of things a$ they are without giving 
utterance to what is unpleasant or false; 
suppression of anger arising when reviled 
or beaten; compassion to those in suffer¬ 
ing; absence of fickleness.” 8 

1 “ \ 1 

* wfti<qr»ww : ywsu/uwf** 1 

11—i 

N. B.— li swTwrt fMfr r Hi tot igp?t q ^K%<en <i ” 1 

* This is Vide p. 182, note. 

*rftar 9#maPr* i 

n—tarrf^ i . 
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(d) It has been laid down as a general prin¬ 
ciple that those characteristics in the dis¬ 
position and conduct, which have grown 
habitual and natural with a Mukta, i,e ., 
a man who has already realised the ulti¬ 
mate good are to be considered as the 
Sddhanas for a Mnmukshu , i.e., an aspirant 
after self-realisation. With diligence and 
good care these are to be constantly 
cultivated as virtues by him. 1 

( e ) The surrender of the self to the supreme 
self ( i.e Brahman) and meditation on His 
Swarupa. A man cannot hope to be 
Mukta, unless Brahman’s grace falls upon 


of- "—ift 0 

m°, H.55. 

N.B. —All these virtues have been mentioned in all the Opanishad- 
bhasyas also. 

Cf .—“ —“ wfasm^faisr’faanfa... 

...flj fa sufaqT ” (%*i 0 «i°, 4.8), 

1 “ ^crrfa^t trwt'S'snsifaBiirt i. 

*i<«ftS484f frort: ” (vft° vn°, 12.20) | “^nror'mq 

^mrfasrifaww—srfar^ sfa sfMtwfir; w ni fl t' 

tn*tfaw: ” (13.6) | «wfa*t: 

Nflakantha explains this idea thus— * 

“ qq ” {Vide Nflakantha’s notes 

on 12-20.) Some of the habitual characteristics of a Mukta are given 
in Gita, ch. 12.13-19— 

“ *rf*T $a:, w tpt v \ fa^ft frow: 

to *n*trmTOt:”—«mfa i 
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him, unless He helps him graciously in 
the task” 1 — 

“ ftmrSfa ” (t° m°, 2.3.41). 

In connection with the cultivation of these ethical 
virtues, Sankara has remarked at one place that these 
virtues cannot be developed in a day or two, but it requires 
time to gradually make them more and more matured 
(<Tfarrar), developed and perfected. So long as these are 
not perfected, the self-realisation would remain incomplete. 
It is necessary therefore to make life-long endeavours 
towards the maturity and perfection of these virtues, so 
that man may gain a thorough and perfect mastery over 
the impulsive self such that his true self 

may be realised in it. 2 

( f ) For the completion of the list on the moral virtues, 
we must mention here the fact that the list 
includes in it the performance of certain ritual 
works (qjs) — Yajnas —which, when dette with 
a higher motive for the final realisation, certainly 
help the purification of the mind 

which forms the object of all other higher 
works or virtues. 


faOM wu stouto .iro TOrrsnj *ra- 

fat* vTTfafarfu” (t° m°, 3.2.5) i t to ^ to Wfapu i 

.Pwft tot TOT*rrefa ” (#t° *i°, 18.62) i 

“W fm: 

-wt pnocrfir ” (*ft° hi 0 , 10.11) i 44 #o>w— 

” (t° w°, 3^.24) | 

* 44 vrmsi vfarorftfNer, 

mnm*w ' rorrfomvr vWro n u rt ft vnfr 

a*if* vi wv* w tot 4 vn*rf*nn f 

(i.e., ’snnreftraw) ” (*ft 0 «i°, 18.55) i 
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The views of Sankara on the Yajnas will appear 
in the following paragraphs where we have gathered 
together bis opinions, for the benefit of our readers 


Certain portions of those Upanishads 
which are regarded as most reliable and 
ancient are found to contain discussions 
about the manner in which Yajnas are to 
be performed. This shows that snafanw 
is not really antagonistic to the 
as some scholars hold. The former has an 
intimate relation to the latter, and far 
from being hostile it forms a necessary 
part of the latter. There is no real conflict 
between the two sections of the Veda. 
The purpose of the rituals is to 'purify 
the mind—exclusively and deeply 
engrossed in the attachment for the 
pleasure-giving sensible objects, 1 so as to 
prepare it for the dawn of perfect 
knowledge. The actions which are done 
from a lower motive for the enjoyment of 
pleasure, and which have only selfish and 
self-seeking ends—have been condemned 
as tSakdma . Those who are naturally 
selfish and are deeply absorbed in the 
sensual pleasures and worldly objects, can¬ 
not at once be raised to the contemplation 
of an ideal which is exalted beyond all 
sensual conditions. Their minds are to be 
gradually worked upon by the gradual 


f»WT MW Wr: *’ ($**r w°, 8) i 
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change of the ideal to which they are 
attached. 1 

Three different ideals for three different 
classes of people according to three 
distinct types of culture received by them 
have been laid down side by side in the 
Rig-Veda* ; and these three types of 
people are to be found, we believe, in every 
stage of society.— 

(а) Those who travelled on the lowest plane 
and whose mind could not and did not 
receive any spiritual culture, and who had 
desires and longings for self-seeking plea¬ 
sures, worshipped the gods ; and to these, 
the gods appeared endowed with sensible 
attributes and each seemed to have a 
distinct existence of its own and each 
capable of fulfilling the desires of the 
devotees. 

(б) But to the people of higher types, these 
gods appeared not as self-existing and 
independent entities, but only manifesta¬ 
tions of one Power working within them 


flw rc i 

sanfs (wt° *t°, 8.1.1 ; 7.1.1). 

Of. “ «r f% wftrefrn i wt 

”—§° * t °, hll. 

8 Vide our Introduction appended to the third Volume of our work, 
“ TJpanishader UpadeSa ” in which various arguments from the Rig- 
Veda have been oolleoted and discussed in support of this position; 
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and realising its purpose in and through 
these manifestations. For these, the Veda 
has enjoined " conjunction of work with 
knowledge ” Osnnrntf-sngv*). 

(c) But there are still higher types of people 
to whom, owing to the superior spiritual 
culture they received through good works 
done in the previous states of existence, 
the Veda holds out the ideal of Brahman 
—both immanent and transcendent—and 
for these, no ritual duties were thought 
useful and neeessary, but only the exer¬ 
cise and repetition of contemplation, 
altruistic thoughts and works, cultivation 
of moral virtues were deemed 

as the only means for the attainment of this 
ideal, wfa rro has, thus, its own efficacy 
and purpose and is not in any way con¬ 
flicting and antagonistic to the sriTOTW. 

We tor these reasons find it difficult to 
1 ubscribe to the view that at the Vedie 
period the Vedic people could not rise 
above the idea of a duality and from the 
planes of selfish ends. 1 

Such, i#brief, is the view of Sankara on the Karma- 
k&nda of the Veda and in this manner he has attempted a 
reconciliation of the Karma section with Jnana section of 
the Veda— 


1 We cannot also agree, with the view that the Vedio people—one 
and all without exception—could not rise to the grasp of the highest 
unity —and that all of them worshipped as gods the striking 
phenomena of nature which by their grand and impressive features 
captured their imagination. This view goes against the conclusion 
arrived at by Sankaracharyya and others. 

29 
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(?• *(•, 4.4.22) i 1 

11 . Before we take leave of the subject under discus- 

„ . , sion, we must try to estimate the 

Certain/ anomalous , 

passages explained, real purport of certain passages found 

and cleared up. scattered in the Bh&syas of Sankara 

which may, possibly, create some confusion in the mind of 

the readers. 


(i) Let us first consider such passages in which 
“abandonment of all kinds of works ” 
- has been taught. 2 Such passages, to all 
outward appearances, demand, no doubt, 
from all, the renouncement of all sorts of 
works including even the disinterested 
higher nitya-karmas. But when these 
passages are considered, not isolating 
them from, but taking and reading them 
in connection with, the contexts in which 
they occur, and in the light of 
Sankara’s general position on the Karmas 
which we have tried to exhibit in this 
chapter,—the right import and true 
solution of these passages cannot but 
stand revealed before the readers in^Jheir 
own light. 

When an aspirant has already attained 
the self-knowledge, has reached the final 
goal, no further need arises for him to 


l 

* Compare *uoh passages as—“ etc., etc. 
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perform any kind of works—lower or 
higher. Sankara suggests this truth in 
the line— 

“ 'zrniwfaw ^rrcni: f^^^ccrrq 

(^•T-^nr-vrr®, 1.1) i 

For, when the man has attained the 
Transcendental goal (amumra:). all his 
duties have reached their fulfilment. All 
contrast between lower and higher works, 
all succession of time-order, all his higher 
and higher endeavours and aspirations 
have ceased for him to have any further 
meaning. 1 “ For him who has realised 
the Atma, no further work remains to 
be done. ,, — 

(%« vu®, 4.1.2) \ 

We find therefore that the “abandon¬ 
ment of works ” mentioned in those 
passages is meant only for the i Atma-vid,* 
i.e ., for those who have already realised 
the final End, which is the completion of 
all desire. 

(ii) We now come to consider the nature of 
some other passages. There are some 
passages in the Bh&syas, which speak of 
the higher Nitya-karma in terms no 
better than the Sak&ma impulsive 
. activities. Like our selfish works the 
nitya-karmas are sometimes described as 


1 “ ^ ^ comfit fir 

fW HWfa ” (%• HT*, 3.4,52) I 
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the Ci product of avidy& % and of love and 
hatred (ot-vv).” Take such passages 
as— 

“ ssrfa wrororo# fam rrzrrfa 
V* H*fcT ”— 

(jft® *TT®, 18.66) 

s.*., the Nitya-karmas are done by 
him who is influenced by passions and 
other lower tendencies. 1 

For the solution of this apparent difficulty, 
we must call our reader’s attention to the 
fact that our outward actions are always 
the outcome of our inner motives, and 
intentions;—our outward works entirely 
depend upon our inner motives, of 
which they are the expressions. It 
follows therefore that our selfish activities 
may, by changing our inner motives, be 
converted into disinterested actions; and 
our un-selfish works might change their 
disinterested character, if they are done 
with selfish ends in view. Sankara’s idea 
is—‘ even the virtuous deeds (>f4vnis) 
may be done with a lower motive—with a 
desire to gain some mundane end, such as 
social position, prosperity, higher regions 

1 V- fwnrrfkfafim mm: H^n 5 ! Wfrrcft r 

> vj | sj 

fafa'ww:—wifis w°, 3.2.2), auoc/. 

smoh passage— (< . 

4.4.5). fan fqggftwmfiw m* 

fain* fan ti*fanrrffraniW.*r fa * n n* i« ^ intfif* ” 

(* 8 ,2.11) t 
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or Devat&s, and the like; and when so 
performed, the virtuous deeds become 
ends in themselves, not means . His idea 
therefore “is that the value must be placed 
not upon the outward deeds—not even 
upon virtuous deeds—but upon the inner 
intention . 1 

Man has always an infinite possibility either 
for good, or for evil; man's nature can¬ 
not be exhaustively expressed in his past 
and present achievements. Man is always 
more than what he actually is. If he 
allows himself to be passively guided by 
the impulses (^ftrcrrsrsr), his actions are 
selfish. If he keeps himself alive to his 
rational nature, he is unselfish. 

Thus the apparent difficulty is solved. 


qr 4 <nT ^ \ . 

^ifq 0?t° *u°j 4.24) i inrfrr- 

” itftaT 0 , ^qfarem) i“ jnmranit fa to*: wt- 
HwqrcMt wMtfa ; gqf^sfq wmipf wsnvffi «r 

wc” (*° m°, 4,4.5) j 

“ fwnt wsraiftfa (sftwfs) wfn i §qt 

tqt qlwroraft wftfa * 

fircpaft” (?° vn°, 3.3.1) i 

t.e., Even these higher works when done for gaining a higher world 
or for gaining identity with the Devatds, still involve avidya since 
they are done for pleasure. But when these are done to gain final 
realisation (through purification of self), they are done with higher 
motives. 

“ twiwiWTfapft:, wrorfant ' 1 troifeR: fyny 

TTTWtroV — 

*r?*ra’«\ra3 fasnfa (3.3.1) \ 
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12. We ought to look upon the world of emergent 

nama-riipas from the standpoint of 
Final Emancipation , \ . 

unity , always m connection with the 

underlying Brahman. In that case, 
no difference, no will appear to us. 411 the so-called 
differences would appear as higher and higher revelations 
of that underlying unity. 

But such is the perversity of the human intellect that 
we ignore the underlying unity and identify it with the 
emergent n&ma-rupas. And the emergent differences 
alone become the only standpoint to us from which we 
look upon the world. Everything appears to be composed 
of parts (*msr) and one part lying outside another part 
and one part being distinct and different from another 
part— 

This false view of the world is entirely due to our avidya , 
our intellectual error. 1 2 * It is our intellect which entirely 
identifies the underlying unity with the emergent differ¬ 
ences and thus imagines parts in the unity. 4 Really 
there can be no such identity. The underlying Brahman 


1 In^Wf 0 Sankara has shown that ^ff^T is n0 ^ or property 
of the self. It is the property of our intellect, understanding 2.8) 
(In° °, S. calls it and ), 

2 As there is always an unchanging ground in which the changing 
fi^s are grounded (1.3.1., %° w °), we are liable to take these as 
parts of the ground of which it is composed. It is 
We must keep the ground apart from the 

Tnere are people who from the use of the term 
conclude that the are our mental phantasm and these are 

unreal. But that is not tho true sense, 
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retains its unity, maintains its own nature, in these emerg¬ 
ing diversities of n&ma-rupa. Sankara has pointed out— 

“ ft 

qwfe: ^ vraf?f ” — 1 

i.e our intellect has no power to effect any actual change 
in the object. The unity does not change to multiplicity, 
simply because our intellect imagines pafts (’spsRn) in 
it, identifies the two. 

" Can the mirage actually wet the surface of the desert ? M 

We must make earnest effort to change our intellectual 
outlook. We must try to look upon the world from the 
standpoint of the unity, from the standpoint of Brahman. 
Sankara says— 

“ There can be no object—subtle or gross 
—past or present—distant or near— 
which can remain separated from the 
underlying Brahman—either in space or 
in time.” 

“ ft ... mp 

^ snifter Hfwr 

(a° wr°, ^K) 1 

No difference will appear again to our changed outlook 
now, as it used to appear before. Everything—all 
differences of n&ma-rupa will now appear as revelations of 
Brahman’s nature, as higher and higher manifestations of 
the underlying unity which is realising itself in them. The 
diversities of n&ma-rupa being only the manifestations of 

irfhqnrar t wp&n: * i w i *r ^ fa*n- 

’srrW (*ft° *i°> wi)\ qftqfaffanto: sfqqtwr; 

fqqfR*wi*?|qq , ii 4 f^’-qftqn%$fq ” (*t° *n°, 
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Brahman’s nature, how can these have a nature of their 
own which can be called different from the nature of 
Brahman ? It is the self-same nature of Brahman which is 
present before us now in the form of diverse n&ma-rupas. 
Hence, this world of n&ma-rupas cannot be looked upon as 
something different from the nature of Brahman. They 
are merely the expressions of the nature of Brahman, which 
we used to call erroneously as this or that thing, 1 which we 
so long used to regard as different from Brahman. And 
this idea of separateness —t*ns-sft) is due to the 

deep-rooted and inveterate error of our intellect (fasp). 
This erroneous idea, says Sankara, stands between our self 
and Mukti or the final realisation. All our endeavours are 
to be directed to the extirpation of this illusion born of the 
habits of our thought. 1 All phenomenal objects, all 
activities are to be looked upon as means, instruments 
(w i ffrfa i fa ss) for the realisation of the Divine Purpose 


1 urn fa ‘ ’ qffawj gWta irupfa: fasrw ertf 

’rots' faf ?rrf«BSfT :; s mp tepfw: faftfa trftsrwpt i g 
fafanfa, faolhiit t trproTn i dtp spJstp wffataff ; 
ntrst ffa-tzrfic ffa-'tiztfxfa* tffahpf ” («t°wi°, 

<uiO i 

* (o) “ rorw-^nmT^r* fafafa *tsr«r: vvft ” i (bj “fror- 

tpwR: 4 tprosfa" jnxrom- 

xfx fasp” (f°. 4.3.20) I (c) jrfarjfa.fafasw” (^°. 2.8) | 

(d) “»r ft fspt ‘sht’ TOTTfaST ffa(?t 0 , 2.9) | tfw*s 

riwnft'nfiro'trkrf t’sarwe tfass hspt- 

wsmnf ” (j°, 5.1.1) i (e) “ sprrflfaiOfa, fafrcro: 

st fa: ’’ 9°, 4.4.20 i (/) “ rorft rjArf* supt; fa' faj=«r 

wsm ffa »i ?j rfa KtwufHS^ tfas” (tr°, 8.12.1)| (g) fxwffx 

*i«rars:...faTro (t*rw) w Jwrorfa...‘tHnm’ wfaretft... 
ttwraw: ^nwfror: fan—9°, 4.4.20 \(k) 1 x tufas*^ snfafa 
sswrtt—t°, 4.4.6 | (i) fa«pp 4 snsfa ’ Hw qq nfro nusfq ;; mi 
sfa (9°, 4.3.23) i (j) 4 nptnn—' tfinpufa, fircjnr 

wjjqtifaqft:—($° VTT 0 , 2.8) I 
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working in them. Sankara calls this—Sarv&tma-bh&va 
(wfawra). This idea of wbflVTOV, i.e. y the idea of taking 
all emergent n&ma-rupas, all emergent activities, as higher 
and higher expressions of the Divine purpose is to 
substitute the former false idea, *.<?., the idea of separate¬ 
ness When this wfawrc is firmly established 

in the place of Mukti or the final realisation is 

reached. This is Mukti in the Sankara’s system. 1 

The individual Ego is not a component part y a mere 
phase, of Brahman. But as we have already seen, all Egos 
have a ( nature/ have infinite possibility in them ; and this 
possibility has become so far expressed in oui actual states 
and activities. Through our constant endeavour, through 
the constant cultivation of the moral virtues and perform¬ 
ance of higher moral works, and also by fsren; * we must 
purify our $ew$£-organs, manas, intellect and our mental 
capacities more and more. We shall, then, be able to 
comprehend and realise more and more, through these, 
the infinite wealth of the inexhaustible nature of Brahman 


1 “ (a) ^rrvnfw^w: i *pr wfawreuj.wrorofa 

* wito’ Bt*: ” (4.3.20). 

(b) “ rr*m q^mT^rirrm^ i f«vnrt fv VT^miq; 

‘qjrrfirsR ’ w (i-e., w) i vfrftmmrefrffn- 

vm (i° *t°, 4.4.20), 

( c ) “ .weRgrt|...W g 

wsrfasRn cnr ‘ ” (2.4.14). 

(d) 4< tfaffaig ;-—nzvs unfa:” 

(wf, 8.12.11). 

* fmx «— c ‘ ’’ (fll° *T°), »•«•> to look behind 

the ohanging particulars to their underlying universal. This is— 
contemplation of the Beautiful. 

80 
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which is present in our finite self as the infinite possibility 
or purpose. 1 In our higher and higher progress to the 
higher and higher worlds, we shall build up higher 
organisms. And through these higher organs and 
organisms, we would be able realise Brahman in a higher 
and superior form. 2 In this progress, there is no breach 
of memory. 

This realisation, by the Ego, of the inexhaustible 
Brahman in him has been beautifully described by Sankara 
by an illustration. “ The union of man with Brahman,’ 1 
he says, “ is like the union between man and his beloved 
wife in marriage.” “ When a man embraces in love and 
affection his beloved wife, he forgets the presence of the 
objects near him and loses his consciousness of himself and 
everything else in the perfect happiness born of this 


4.4.2). 

wrer (»°ht°, 1A2). 

44 *rT*TfW<Ut ftrfij " (*ft° *T°, 

18.45). 

fasrwm xr%:. 

* we st wraf ” fwr 0 , 7.26.2). 

# 44 ft *i*Tft* 

w i Mm ^fafireftr ” (3° w°, 

3.3.S2). In gl^W VTTW, it is stated that a Mukta possesses his, organs, 
intelleot, purified and perfect—“ « | * 5 *: iQirfftmrorm: 

«wntfr. TO *rwr^ ” f'*r°, 8.12.5), 
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mutual union.” 1 The readers will realise from this 
illustration that this the result of the union—is 

not the actual abolition of the objects of the world as 
unreal,* leaving Brahman as the only reality. This is also 
not the absorption of the Ego in Brahman —which is his 
true essence. 

And this is the Vedantic Mnkti ;—it is simply 

the cessation of the idea of separateness or 
wkwtb) (s° 4.4.11). 

“ ” (i° ht°, 4.4.6). * 

1 “ m\ ftrw wfwt wn: ‘ ’ 

*f<r; <tut , 1 wfwvr?ir: ’ smHtfa i »j?T- 

wrerwwk: ‘ wf^vrwr; ’ (i.e., w*r ?*),... wtwwt 

h t? ” (f° wf°, 4.3.21) i “w^srifra 

H«r«i ” (1° m°, 3.10.5) | “ wrar — 

wi*l wrwta*i w^pnrs^.-.wwi (^° ht°, 

3.10.5). 

2 It is simply looking upon everything as not ‘ anya’ from 

the self. “ 57 ‘ ’ h*?«TT 5f WfiT—guraifU H^'W»^fT[ 

^THtfafcfTWTC:—‘ S«t ^ TORT ? ’ sfa ^ ” (fl° Ht°, 8.12.3). 

[For the sense of ‘ f}?f ^ q^y p ’—vide Chap. Ill of this book where 
such expressions have been explained.] 

3 As an example of Sankara (t°HT°, 1.1*4) has quoted 

the Vedic sentence ^ IJ^T, etc., etc., and this he takes as 

“ ” which shows that when q gqfe xjqrre. is realised, the exis¬ 

tence of jjijj and other objects of the world is not abolished. These 
objects will then be looked upon as simply the expressions of ^q’s nature 
( aiTC&'TtarcriW* ) and ^nce they are not something fjpqr absolutely, 
but there is unity in difference. Readers are requested to note this. 
Similarly in ^°, in describing the experience of a qqjq it is stated 
as “ ..*q mfow gN *n^,” etc. Here also, everything 

appears to a jjjr as ‘ ’ really. There is no question of abolition at 

all. 

Of. also what Sankara has spoken of a qqr fqjfrft 
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EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 


1. Professor A. Berriedale Keith, D.Litt., D.C.I., University of 
Edinburgh— 

. Your book is a remarkably able and highly interesting 

contribution to the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of passages 
alone would be of very high value, for the extent of Sankara’s writings 
is so great as to render easy reference impossible without such aid, and 
I fully appreciate the labour which has been involved in the selection 
of the texts cited. Even greater value applies to your powerful exposi¬ 
tion of the realistic element jn Sankara. Your restatement of his 
position in terms of modern philosophical conception shows very great 
skill and will demand the most careful consideration from those who 
seek to apprehend the true force of the teachings of the Acharyya. It 
is a striking tribute to his great philosophical power that the question 
of the interpr etation plJiia-doctrines still presents the most interesting 

problem of Indian Philosophy.I shall not fail to mention your work 

in my next publication now in the press.” 

2. Professor S. Y. Lesny, Ph.D., University of Prague, 
Austria— 

“ I have read your valuable book with great interest. It will be 
reviewed by me in one of our periodicals, but it can be said at once, 
that the teaching of your great countryman—Sankara—has been treated 
by you in a«very happy way and to much profit of your readers. The 
problem of Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy is complicated and I am of 
opinion that our understanding of his teaching may be far more 
furthered by Indian scholars and books like yours which treat the 
problem in a scholarly way, than by European scholars who very often 

treat the matter too much in the light of our European Philosophy. 

There is one point more which I like in your book, that are the accurate 
quotations, at least as far as I can see. The merit of the book is not 
diminished by some misprints, as for instance Asat-karjya-v&da instead 

of—(kdryya).on the w r hole, your work displays complete acquaintance 

with the problems derived certainly from the extensive reading of 
Sankara's writings.” 

3. Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale Uni¬ 
versity, America— 

“ I beg leave to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of your 
very valuable book, Adwaita Philosophy, which has been at hand for 
some months. I should have thanked you for it before, but I wanted 
to study it first.Now to speak of the book itself, I will confess that 
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at first it rather bewildered me, since in several particulars it contra¬ 
venes general opinion very drastically. But on a second reading, which 
I found necessary owing to the weighty matter in it (for though the 
book is small it is of profound significance), I discovered that my 
primary revolt against your conclusions diminished in proportion as I 
read more carefully your citations tending to uphold your contentions 
stey by step. My final judgment is that you have made a most im¬ 
portant contribution to our knowledge of Sankara’s Philosophy. Your 
powerful analysis of the Iswara idea and‘of the Ego leaves the onus 
probayidi on the shoulders of those who would still believe in an unreal 
God and empty individual self. Having just published a little book 
on Hindu Ethics, I was particularly interested in your final words on 
the Ethical reality of the Vedanta and am glad to see so forcible a 
presentation of this matter. As I have phrased it in my book—“ there 
can be no religion without morality, no morality without religion ” 
(In B. G. and Vedanta). I have not yet done with your “ Adwaita,” 
in fact I wish to go through your citations again and perhaps make 
public note of your position. In my view, you have done a great 
service in composing this work.” 

4. Prof. Julius Jolly, Pb.D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria— 

” Your valuable book has been duly received. This work contains 
an excellent exposition, I think, of the main principles of the Adwaita 
system and an equally excellent vindication of this against the re¬ 
proaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical terms. 
The numerous original Sanskrit texts quoted in your work make it 
easy to control the doctrines contained in it. It is to be certainly 
hoped that the study of your work will give a just impetus to Adwaita 
Philosophy both in India and in Western countries, and will remove 
the misunderstandings concerning it.” 

6. Prof. Louis De la Yallee-Poussin, University of Brussels, 
Belgium— 

“ I am happy to say that I have read your book with great pleasure. 
I am willing also to think that the views of many controversists on 
this great system are wTong, because they do not realise that Sankara, 
although he is a great rationalist, is also a mystic. It is not the 
intention of Sankara to deny the existence of a personal, all-knowing 
and all-powerful God, nor the existence of the human souls, or of the 
world. I believe that your great endeavour—“ to 

purify the Mimansa from all misinterpretations—” ”— is on the 

whole successful. Do you not admit that there are in his system a 
number of theses which obscure this general tendency and the main 
lines? M4y&—was an unfortunate word to express the idea that the 
” Transcendental one ” is able to create beings who are not its sub¬ 
stratum, although their existence depends upon it;—beings who are 
both Swirtha and Parirtha. I beg you to accept my best thanks and 
to believe that I very strongly sympathise with your work,” 
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6. Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birming¬ 
ham— 

44 . 1 have read the Central Chapter on the 4 Pure Ego as 

Active Power ’ and find it so entirely on the line of my own thought 
in connexion with what I am at present writing that even although 
the book had not been your gift I should have desired to write to 
thank you for the valuable help I have got from it. I think that now 
we have from Professor Badhakrishnan and others competent histories 
of Indian philosophy as a whole , the next step is more detailed work 
such as yours, and I think nothing could be more valuable than your 

book.I hope you will pursue your admirable researches and publish 

them as opportunities come.” 

7. Professor Rudolph Otto, Ph.I)., of Marburg, Germany— 

" Many thanks for your very interesting book. You emphasise 
correctly those elements in Sankara which people had so long very 
much neglected. On the whole, it appears to me that the standpoint 
which you have taken is that of Bhedd-bheda which also Chaitanya 
adopted. I have just studied Sankara’s commentaries on the GiU and 
M&ndukya and am filled with wonder at the extent of his thought 
which comes out more clear and prominent than in the Vedanta 
Sutra alone.” 

8. Dr. P. K. Roy, D.Sc. (London and Edinburgh), late Professor 
and Principal, Presidency College, Calcutta— 

“ . The Preface is well conceived as w r ell as well written, and 

the book bears evidence of your labour and thought to give correct 
interpretations and to remove misinterpretations in all disputed and 
difficult points. You have done a very great service to the cause of the 
true Religion of the Hindus by publishing this English version. I 
hope it will have an extensive circulation not only in India but also 

in England, Germany and America . In my old age there cannot 

be a greater joy than in witnessing the success of my old pupil and 
his devotion to the subject of my devotion.” 

9. Professor S. Radhakrishnan, King George V Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta— 

“ I thank you for your valuable gift of Adwaita Philosophy, which 
I read with the greatest interest. As you may imagine, I appreciate 
very much your strenuous attempt to repudiate the popular view of the 
world-negating character of Sankara's Philosophy. Though your re¬ 
presentation of the Adwaita Vedanta brings it very near Rimdnuja’s 
view, you have made out a very strong case for it. What struck me 
most in your book, apart from its wealth of learning, was your 
independence of mind which is rather rare among Indian thinkers of 
the present day.” 
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10. Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D.— 
late Vice-President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland— 

,4 . I ha^e read a good deal of it and found it very interesting 

and instructive. your book shows evidence of much original re¬ 

search, and I hope that you will continue your studies of this and 
other important Systems of Indian Philosophy.” 

11. Professor M. Winternitz, Ph.D.,—University of Prague, 

Czecho- Slovakia— 

“ . It seems to me to be an excellent Introduction to the 

system of Sankara in its different aspects. As I am specially interested 
in the Ethics of the Indian systems, 1 have read the IVth Chapter on 
the 4 Place of Ethics and Religion in Vedanta ’ more attentively. You 
have very well shown that for the Adwaita, altruistic Karma is 
required as a means for purification of mind, and that Sankara 
endeavours to harmonize an< ^ WWiW * * am not 

sure that this subordination of moral action to is the best way 

to strengthen social and ethical feelings in the masses and in mankind 
generally. But there is something in the idea of Adwaita which seems 
to me of high ethical value—the idea of unity of all that is, which 
may lead to the idea that there is no difference between my own self 
and that of my neighbour, whence there is no reason why I should 
care more for myself than for another. This has well come out in 
Mah&y&na Buddhism—in my opinion under the influence of Vedanta 
.Your book, as you see from my remarks, is very suggestive .” 

12. Dr. L. D. Barnett —Oriental Studies, London Institution 
(University of London). 

44 .Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 

13. Professor J. Wackernagel, Basil, Switzerland— 

44 . 4 Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy ’ is a valuable book 

.1 shall not fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers 

interested in Indian Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated 
universally according to its merits.” 

14. Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D.—University of Bonn, 
Germany— 

44 .A look into the book convinced me that it is a work of 

mucli thought and deep reasoning. I determined, instead of simply 
acknowledging it with some complimentary remarks to regularly 
study it. I am reading your book now and hope to write 

you at more length. I have read this novel exposition of 

Sankara’s system with interest and profit, whether one entirely agrees 
with the author’s theory or not, one will admire his ingenuity and be 

grateful for many valuable suggestions. It is an admirable book. 

I have the highest esteem for you personally.” (The learned Professor 
writes here a long criticism mainly on the Unreality of God and the 
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World. This has been printed separately and incorporated in the 
second edition.) 

15. Rev. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., Ph.D.—Principal, Scottish 
Churches College, and Fellow of the Calcutta University— 

“.It is an exceedingly useful treatment of the subject from 

your point of view and will, no doubt, have the effect of removing 
certain misunderstandings and reconciling contradictions which are a 
puzzle to many students of Sankara’s Philosophy. But it seems to me 
that in some cases you have transferred your allegiance from Sankara 
to R&iminuja. For, is it that there is no fundamental difference 
between them?” 

16. Professor W. Caland, M.A., Pli.D., University of Utrecht, 
Holland— 

4 ‘ .1 can assure you that I have read your very clear exposition 

of the Adwaita Philosophy with profit.” 

17. Professor Richard Schmidt, Ph.D.—University of Munster, 
Germany— 

” . I do not hesitate to furnish you with the expression of my 

warmest appreciation of your work on Adwaita Philosophy. I am not 
able, it is true, to say whether or not the great commentator and 
philosopher Sankara will satisfy to modern Indian or European aims, 
but surely your book is an admirably suitable introduction to that 
most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, the knowledge of 
which will be very useful to all those students and general readers who 
are interested not only in the system of Adwaita, but in the evolution 
of human mind generally spoken. From this point of view, your book 
is not only a highly interesting contribution to the interpretation of 
Sankara’s writings, but also in every way a new argument of the 
justness of the ” Ex Orienti lux.” I therefore wish you best 
success.— 


“ i 

18. Professor Otto Jesperson, M.A., Ph.T)., University of Copen¬ 
hagen, Denmark— 

” Allow me to thank you most cordially for your extreme kindness* 
in sending me your valuable ” Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.” 
I am not an expert in Indian Philosophy, but I have seen enough of 
your book to say that it is a most painstaking and thorough work 
which I very greatly appreciate.” 

19. Professor Alfred Hillebrandt, M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Breslau, Germany— 

” I beg to express my best thanks for your very interesting— 

‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy.’ A temporary disease of eyep 
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prevented me from answering sooner and congratulating you on this 
elucidation of the views of the great champion and interpreter of the 

Vedanta—Sankara.It is obvious that your work marks a great 

progress by the brilliant exposition which Sankara’s views have found 
therein, by your painstaking labour and judicious treatment. Every 
one, who will make himself acquainted with his philosophy and has 
no time to go through all his various works, finds now the way opened 
and will be indebted to you for this masterly introduction. 

. I fully appreciate the value of your scholarly work which I 

think a perfect success. Allow me to repeat my opinion that your 
work represents a high standard of Indian scholarship.” 

■SO. Professor Dr. L. Btcherbatsky, University of Leningrad, 
Russia— 

“ I have received your valuable book about Adwaita. Please 
accept my greatest thanks. I am full of admiration for your wonderful 
knowledge of Sankara, and have profited a great deal from its perusal 
.The attacks on Sankara from the stand-point of Christian mission¬ 
aries are never regarded very much, it is biassed and official stand- 

point.In reading your book I got the impression that you wish to 

protect Sankara against aggressors who are much below him.” 

21. Professor James H. Woods, Ph.D., University of Harvard, 
America— 

“ Your book on the Vedanta has given me the greatest pleasure. 
It is coherently written and the arguments move forward with logical 
precision and at the same time keep close to the text of the Vedanta. 
I found the book extremely valuable and I hope it will be the first 
one of a series. Your work has impressed me so much that I am 
sending you an invitation.” 

22. Professor Richard Garbe, Ph.D., University of Tubingen, 
Germany— 

“ I thank you much for your valuable work— 4 An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy.’ It is more than the title indicates : not only an 
able introduction, but a very important contribution to the history of 
, Indian Philosophy. Especially Chapter III— 4 On the falsity of the 
world ’ with its sharp distinctions seems to me to be of particular 
importance, as, according to it, the current notions about Sankara’s 
conception of the world have to be corrected. Inaccuracies in the 
transliteration of Sanskrit words may easily be removed in a second 

edition of your book which I hope will be necessary in a short time. 

I have always been a Btern and modest worker in the field of Indian 
philosophy and philology, but I am glad to find that my endeavours 
are acknowledged in the land of my studies. I wish you all success 
Which your learning and diligence deserve.” 
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23. M. E. Senart, Esq., Ph.D., of Paris— 

’* . I have indeed read enough of your book to value your 

thorough knowledge of Sankara's writings and your ingenuous industry 
in bringing together scattered utterings of his doctrines and presenting 
them in clear translations. Of course we cannot forget that the 
illustrious thinker has expressed his ideas in the garb of commentaries 
to many works which* although different in age and origin and 
diversely influenced, in our opinion, by independent speculations, are 
nevertheless all considered by him as equally authoritative. So appear 
several of his discussions less a spontaneous expression of his doctrine 
than a secondary adaptation to it through subtle commentations, of 
tenets originally derived from other currents of thought. Anyhow', 
your deep justice to the old master—Bankara—and your remarkable 
command of the difficult literary materials cannot but meet the grateful 
acknowledgment of all interested in this line of research.” 

24. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, John Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, America— 

“ .you must not think of me at all disregarding your kind 

letters, you must do so least of all as regards your valuable book on 
Sankara’s Adwaita. I have had time to read it, but not enough time 
to comment upon it in print. I am glad to say to you that your book 
is, I am convinced, a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
India’s high thought; your exposition of Sankara is that of a loving 
disciple, but, at the same time, critical as well as sympathetic. 
Your Chapter on Mayd is especially illuminating, but I remember 
every page of the book as full of clarifying information. No Indologist 
can possibly read it without being grateful to you for your first-hand, 
trustworthy help in this difficult field—a field which shows Hindu 
thought on its very pinnacle. I hope that you will continue to send me 
your valuable writings. Even if I should not find occasion to review 
them formally, I shall without doubt sooner or later refer to them in 
print.” 

28. Dr. Sylvain LeYi, Ph.D., Professor, College de France, 
Paris— 

“ .I am sorry, very sorry that I have been so slow in thanking 

you for your excellent work—“ An Introduction to Adwaita Philo¬ 
sophy.” Could you realise what kind of life I am living here* you 

would be ready to excuse me . Your book is of a lasting 

value. You have mastered Sankara’s w'orks as a real Pandit, and 
you know to expose his doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar. Never 
did I realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara’s teachings. 
Your book is a Concordancy, a Cyclop®dia of Sankara’s philosophy. 
The quotations are well selected, thoroughly clear, conclusive; a glance 1 
over the notes at the foot of the pages shows they are a substantial 
reading, affording the ^ of Sankara’s thoughts. It was indeed 
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safe and wise to exclude from your expositions any other source than 
Sankara himself;—here we have him genuine, telling his own tale in 
his own words, not having to carry on his powerful shoulders the 
burden of another’s responsibility. I hope you will publish some more 
essays of the same value.” 

26. Professor Carlo Formichi, M.A., Ph.D., University of Koine, 
Italy— 

“ .I thank you most sincerely for the very valuable gift of 

your book on Adwaita Philosophy. I myself shall review it in one of 
the next numbers of our journal. In the meantime, I congratulate 
you on your excellent work, the offspring both of knowledge and of 
love.” 

27. Dr. G. Tucci, University of Rome— 

” .I know you are the author of a very interesting book on 

the Adwaita Philosophy, which competent scholars have judged the 
best exposition we have of Sankara school. As particularly interested 
in Indian philosophical thought, and Director of *' Studi E. Material! 
de Storia Delle Religion ” and Colabourator for Indian section of the 
“ Recista Dept.—Study Oriental ” edited by the professors of the 
University of Rome, I shall be very grateful to you, if you would be 
so kind as to send me a copy of your book. I shall be very glad to 
publish a review of it in our journals so that it will be presented to 
our public.” 

28. The Honourable Dr. Justice W. Ewart Greaves, Kt.— 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University— 

“ As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara—the 
have received such high praise from Dr. Keith of Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, and this University is proud of the honour which comes to it 

from your association with it.I am sure Sir Asutosh, had he been 

alive, would have been proud of your work.” 

29. The Prager Presse (A German Periodical), No. 169—July, 
1926. 

“ As Europe is proud of Kant, so is India proud of Sankara—the 
great teacher and philosopher of the end of the 8th and the beginning 
of the 9th Century. There appears every year a good number of 
books which represents and expounds the philosophy of Sankara. One 
of the most important of such publications is “An Introduction to 
Adwaita Philosophy ” by Kokileswar Sastri that appeared in Calcutta 
last year. This Introduction distinguishes itself from the average 
publications of its kind in a considerable measure. The author is 
conversant with all the minutest details of the subject, interprets it 
correctly and intelligently in a scientific method; and his book is 
therefore a valuable contribution towards the right understanding of 
India’s national philosophy. One of the great merits of the book is 
the clearness of the representations and the synoptical arrangement of 
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Sankara’s philosophy. The doctrine most well-known in Europe is 
that the world is an illusion (Mdy4); the only true reality belongs to 
the Divine Brahman that is one without a second (Adwaitam). The 
world is really' nothing but one of the many-sided manifestations of 
Brahman, of his creative, unending and inexhaustible power. Upon 
this preliminary presumption, it goes on to explain all phenomena, 
the individuality and activity of man and the ethical character of this 
religious-philosophical doctrine. As regards the last point, Sastri’s 
book is particularly a beautiful addition to Sankara-literature. Accord¬ 
ing to Vedanta, our Karman tieB us to this world. As the only safe 
resort of the individual components or phases of Brahman consists in 
recognising the fact that man is not distinguished from Brahman, 
but is a means of the realisation of Brahman;—the la&t goal of the 
individual is to tear asunder the chains that bind us to thiB painful 
world. This would mean a reduction of the works of man and would 
make his life a fruitless waste. Kokileswar Sastri shows that that 
is not the case, and that Sankara’s philosophy even provides for man 
a full held for his moral activity. It is desirable that this book would 
be frequently read in Europe, because it corrects many familiar notions 
and gives rise to discussions.” (Translated from original Qerman.) 

30. The Indian Review (of Madras), May, 1925— 

4 ‘ The Adwaita Philosophy as propounded by the great Sankara, 
was a most magnificent achievement of Indian thought, and any work 
aiming to simplify and popularise that difficult system of Philosophy, 
should meet with public favour. The present work under review is 
an able treatise in that direction, and the learned author has endea¬ 
voured to furnish the student and the general reader with the right 
views about the teachings of Sankara on each of the topics treated 
therein. No pains have been spared to make the work a suitable 
introduction to the study of Vedanta, and the subject-matter has been 
arranged in such a way as to make the book an indispensable com¬ 
panion for any full understanding of Sankara’s position. It presents 
also to beginners an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
antagonistic views on various points and supplies them with materials 
to combat those views. The book is wholly expository and contains 
the teachings of Sankara in a simple language. 1 ' 

31. The Calcutta Review, July, 1925— 

“ Some of the publications of the Calcutta University have by 
their real worth and originality shed a lustre on the scholars who have 
undertaken research work as one of the important ootivities of an 
up-to-date University. 

This brilliant expositions by Pandit Kokileswar S&stra, M.A., of 
one of the most abstruse systems of Indian philosophy and abstract 
speculation presenting even to trained minds extraordinary difficulty in 
rightly interpreting the precise position taken by Sankara, India’s 
3 
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greatest thinker, bids fair to hold a prominent place among those 
scholarly productions of the premier University of India. 

Pandit Kokileswar Sastri is already known among the savants of 
the East and the West and we are glad to see that he has well main¬ 
tained the high tradition of scholarship for which his family is famous 
in Bengal. 

It is not possible to overestimate the value of a book like this 
to the students of Philosophy who will surely find much help in pro¬ 
perly appreciating Sankara’s true philosophical position in Pandit 
Sastri’s exposition and interpretation so thorough, lucid and elaborate, 
and in his method, as scientific. 

The quotations of text and citations from commentaries are so 
generously extensive that the book will serve to many busy scholars as 
a storehouse of ready reference. Another merit of the book is due to 
the author’s extraordinary power of co-ordinating the individual 
scattered passages found in Sankara’s voluminous works (especially 
his extensive Commentaries) with the masterly ease of a real scholar. 
One, perhaps, may just wish that more reference had been 
made to treatises like Aparoksh&nubhuti, Vivekachud&mani, Adwaita- 
kaustubham, Vedanta-muktabali and Vivekddarsha. 

Another distinct advantage is that the author is deeply versed in 
both Eastern and Western philosophical lore. This knowledge has 
stood him in good stead in the elucidation in Western terminology or 
in terms of modern philosophical ideas of many an abstruse point of 
the Sankara-school of Vedantism and some of the baffling technical 
expressions used in his various Commentaries. 

The ably written preface throws light on a number of controversial 
points besides precisely indicating the scope of the volume. Rightly 
does it claim that “ an endeavour has been made to discover the real 
teaching of Sankara,” though the author’s innate modesty leads him 
to describe his work as only a “ suitable introduction to the proper 
study of the originals.” Happily, he does not permit this modesty to 
interfere with the strong conviction with which he has put forward 
his new interpretation and defence of Sankara without any halting 
o hesitancy in the face of the formidable body of very adverse criticism 
made by Western writers some of whom make up the deficiency of their 
qualification as competent judges by their reckless audacity. 

We do not pretend to attempt within our space limit anything 
like a detailed criticism of the volume before us and have to rest 
content for the present with a rapid survey of the work divided (as it 
is) into only four well-defined and comprehensive chapters. 

The first chapter “ On Brahma as Creator ” tackles very ably the 
much-vexed problem of the true relation between Brahma and Iswara 
and attempts to present in a clear and undisputed light the character 
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of Sankara’s theory of causality (I, Sec. 6) and corrects the view that 
in Sankara’s system finite individuals have been divested of their 
“ personality ” and therefore of “ responsibility ” for their acts. It 
shows that according to Sankara, Brahma is not an abstract Intelli¬ 
gence but a self-conscious Knower and a Directive or Purposive Power 
whose purpose in the creation of the universe is the complete realisation 
of the Atma as the final end or realisation of the Infinite in the finite 
(viz., in human beings and the world—i.e., in man and nature), 
Brahma itself being the highest purpose or end. It also establishes 
that Sankara’s theory of causality involves his attitude of opposition 
to Pantheism by means of his emphatic recognition of Individuality or 
responsible Personality and by reason of the special stress laid on the 
idea of the “ nature ” of Brahma (his or and on the 

distinction between andfq^q (pp. 34-35). 

The second chapter deals with the important question of the dis¬ 
tinction in Sankara’s system between the real and the empirical self 
and establishes the truth that Pure Ego is an active power, the agent 
and source of all activities and not merely a being or knowledge. 
Practically a good part of this chapter is devoted to the refutation 
beyond all legitimate controversy of the erroneous charge of Pantheism 
levelled against him. 

Here the author begins by distinguishing after Sankara empirical 
from the real self (pp. 46, 48-49). The real self is the indwelling 
Bralima—the Ideal or Final End—and it underlies all manifested 
states and all activities of man. This End ensures infinite possibilities 
of progressive growth in future and is the real agent in man— “ 

• ” This End (which is man’s 
higher self and his real'nature) is the true determining agent and 
stands above the time-series and is called or and 

in Vedanta-bhashya I. I. This real self is and 
(self-existent intelligence) and fa s rftpg (self-sufficient). 

The empirical self in which human nature and its elements are 
manifested has its * temporal importance and instrumental value only 
as a means or medium for the realisation of the true end of the real 
self. Such is also the value {as means) of the external world and its 
manifold changes and varied manifestations. # 

Avidya (which, by the way, is explained after Sankarrf on 
pp. 108-109) is responsible for the identification of the empirical with 
the true self. The activities of the empirical self are determined 
mechanically in an unbroken time-series; free activity—eternal, change¬ 
less, independent of the influence of the external world—being the 
quality only of the true self. The activities of the and 

the human self are both called the End; yet the idea of the final 
realisation of the supreme End transcends the sphere of Nature and 
its elements. This is the goal to which the whole creation moves. 
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•In this important chapter the author repeatedly emphasises the 
absolute need of carefully bearing in mind that the individyal (like 
Brahma) has a distinct “ nature ” of his own—his or or 

tp# or CTWr ( whicl1 . is permanent and which ever 

maintains its ” unity ” amidst all diversities and equally preserves its 
identity in the midst of the phenomenal changes whioh this 
underlies and which are transient and impermanent (pp. 55*56 and 
66 - 68 ). 

The conclusion arrived at (p. 64) is that to Sankara the real 
character of the Pure Ego is not merely a being or a knowledge but an 
active power and a source of activities which, again, can never 

be reduced to or resolved into its manifested activities (i.e., into 
pantheism). 

In the third chapter the principle of causality (^cqn*§«lT^ ) 16 

thoroughly investigated (pp. 98-101) with a view to particularly refute 
the erroneous charge of pantheism brought so often against Sankara’s 
Adioaita philosophy and as a result it shows the true significance of 
the idea of the falsity of the world. The conclusion here reached 
(pp. 103-104 and p. 113) is that the world of phenomenal changes is 
the manifestation of the “ Nature ” se ^ which changes 

serve to gradually reveal this ^$q, hut when these changes (called 
the many) are erroneously separated (as something independent) from 
Brahma (the One), then and only then, they become unreal or false 
(tnde, pp. 103-104, 113 and T21). In Sankara’s language- 
qy y yg f % If Brahma is erroneously resolved into the world and the two 
are made identical, the world becomes unreal or false. The correct 
interpretation of Sankara is that Brahma realises itself in the form 
of the world which iR never identical with Brahma but must be “ taken 
as the means through which the ‘ nature ’ of Brahma is ever 

being realised in a higher and higher form.” “ The world cannot be 
looked upon as unreal or false ” as such (p. 107). There is a further 
elaboration of this conclusion in the re-statement of Sankara’s exact 
position regarding the falsity or otherwise of the world on pp. 122-125. 
* * » 

The exposition given by the author and the interpretation adopted 
t by him are represented as logically resulting from a correct appreciation 
of the Vedantic theory of causality as also of Sankara’s vigorous refu¬ 
tation. of Pantheism (vide pp. 98-101 and footnote to p. 102). The 
puazling technical term explained by the Tik4-K4ra in his way 

(p. 101), and rendered by Western scholars as “ identical ” has been 
nought to be: properly, explained by our author at some length on 
pages 25, 26,. 52, 72* 68, 100 and 109. 

* ♦ * 

The end systematically kept in view in these three chapters which 
gractieaffy constitute the book itself is to remove the misconceptions 
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formed regarding Sankara’s position and his Admaiiabad by the West 
since Hegel’s time who started this wrong interpretation by assuming 
without sufficient first-hand knowledge that Brahma in the Vedanta 
system is no better than an empty abstraction without purpose and 
without activity—a sprt of negative infinitude. Later Western critics 
have repeated this criticism with individual variations. The function 
of “ Maya ’’ has also been much misunderstood and the result is that 
the empirical self in its relation to the real Self has been presented in 
a wrong light. Pantheism has, therefore, also been wrongly fastened 
upon the Adwaita philosophy on the basis of a wrong interpretation of 
the true significance of the well-known Vedantic formula of Twattam-asi 
( STWFffo )—“ T h° u are That." 

The fourth chapter has been added evidently to emphasise the 
value of the practical aspect or side of the Vedanta which is often 
considered by these Western critics as a mere speculation. The last 
chapter (Chap. IV) starts with a statement of all the serious allegations 
made against the Indian theism based on the Vedanta and its ideal of 
salvation (tgffff) on the assumption that the Vedantic system is 
“ opposed to ethical theism and religion.” The author’s aim, as he 
avers, is to 4 ‘ cautiously examine the validity of the assertions ” so 
made (vide pp. 126-128). Incidentally there is a summary of Sankara’s 
views on the Hindu socio-religious organisation aD< ^ finally 

follows an explanation of a large number of perplexing ** anomalous 
passages ” scattered here and there in the various commentaries of 
Sankara that are likely to “ cause confusion ” especially to those who 
are not to the manner born. The elaborate enumeration of the ethical 
virtues and their classification (pp. 166 et seq.) in sec. 10 of the 
chapter will also serve a very useful purpose. 

The investigation here begins with an analysis of the psychological 
disposition ( ) with which man is born and which determines 

his nature or empirical character ) and actions and to which is 

due his love for agreeable and aversion to disagreeable objects 
Sankara calls this empirical self no real self at all ( ), the true 

self being a self-determining End-in-itself guided by the rational 
regulator as a free agent of all purposive activities (called 

The aim of man’s life is not merely to attain pleasure and avoid 
pain—his supreme end ) is bliss through realisa¬ 
tion of Brahma ) ( c f- Kathabhdshya, II. 2. 5). 

There is an eternal conflict between enlightenment and impulsive 
activities and the soul’s emancipation iB achieved by true knowledge 
of Brahma 

Sankara does not demand renunciation of ail activities but he 
insists on their proper regulation in order to secure the realisation of 
the highest self through purification of the mind (and body) (i.e., 
), by means of well-regulated Karma , from selfish desires 
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and impulsive proclivities, passions and inclination to self-gratification. 
Even if good work is done as an end in itself it proves to be a bondage 
—good work must be done as a means of spiritual regeneration 
( )• Thus 4 ethical or moral progress ” in Sankara’s 

system “ points to a transcendental goal ” (p. 161). 

“ gramme ” * * “ 

w'jpi ’■pfisar wt, * * *n»rfwf 11 

Sankara definitely and positively avers that man is a free agent 
(p. 155) and the S&stric injunctions (whether as prescriptions of duties 
or prohibitions) are not, therefore, a mandate from the outside imposed 
on man—the S&stras only indicating the course of action to be adopted 
{vide footnote to p. 155). According to the present author’s interpreta¬ 
tion, Sankara does not consider Jnana and Karma as antagonistic 
(pp. 172-173), for he has attempted a reconciliation of Karmakdnda 
with Jnanakdnda and Karma is needless only in the case of those who 
have realised Brahma—. 

Finally, Sankara’s position with regard to Adwaita or Aveda (i.e., 
extirpation of the notion of difference and separateness between Brahma 
and the empirical world of is that the idea of such difference 

is the work of Avidya which is destroyed by the idea of 
taking all emergent activities as higher and higher expressions of the 
Divine Purpose ( ) which supplants the sense of separate- 

ness ( )• This leads to emancipation () 

which, again, is not absorption of the Ego in Brahma (pp. 182-184). 

By way of general criticism we may say that the author has rightly 
started his whole investigation with an enquiry about the real signifi¬ 
cance of Prana-spandan which forms the subject-matter of the fourth 
section of the second chapter of Yedantadarsanam and is also referred 
to in I. 1. 23, 28-31 and which is considered in Sankara’s system 
to be the primal and earliest manifestation of Brahma’s nature— 
Brahma being jjpg; —that which differentiates itself as the 

phenomena of the world ( cf . Chandyogya and Isha Bhashya). Section 
4 of Chapter I contains an original interpretative contribution to the 
discussion of the true nature of Brahma often misunderstood and 
represented as “ pure undifferenced being.” In that view, Brahma is 
hot regarded in both the transcendental and immanental aspects 
whict, again, are inseparable. Here the author has very rightly and 
properly laid great stress on Brahma’s underlying nature ( ). 

Sections 1 and 2 of Chapter III are equally important in this respect 
with regard to the much-vexed question which has long baffled and 
often misled Western critics as to Sankara’s true attitude towards the 
empirical world. 

Even when we fail to see eye to eye with our author’s interpreta¬ 
tion, supported though it is by closely-reasoned arguments and exten- 
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give quotations, we have to admit that he has for the first time cleared 
the atmosphere to enable an open mind to distinctly discern how 
Sankara has been misunderstood and misinterpreted by his Western 
critics. The author’s own view regarding the right interpretation of 
Sankara has nothing hazy or equivocal and there is no halting state 
ment, no vacillation, no lurking doubt anywhere in his mind as to the 
correctness of this interpretation made in the light of Sankara’s own 
utterances combined together from a very large number of Sankara’s 
commentaries. 

In section 3 of this Chapter (vide page 101 et seq. and also 
pp. 21-23) we have a convincing restatement of the salient points in 
Sankara’s powerful criticism of the purely Pantheistic position wrongly 
ascribed by Western writers to Sankara but really held by one of his 
opponents—the Vrittikdra (vide pp. 75-76, 78-80, 82-83). Yet candour 
leads the author to admit there is some reason for the misinterpreta¬ 
tion to which Sankara has made himself liable. The grounds of this 
misapprehension are next sought to be removed. 

Now, the real trouble is that Hindu metaphysical concepts can 
hardly be appropriately and accurately rendered into the alien form of 
Western terminology, because the very back-ground of thought-move¬ 
ment is so fundamentally different in the two philosophical cultures 
even when both of them happen to be monistic or transcendental. 
Pandit Kokileswar Sastri possesses, as we have stated, a special quali¬ 
fication through his mastery of Eastern and Western philosophy. 

In the discussion of 4 Ethics and Religion in Vedanta ’ (Ch. IV) 
the author has, however, relied more on Sankara’s Geetd-bhdshyam 
than his Vedanta-bhashyam especially in the attempt to prove his 
thesis regarding the precise place assigned in the Sankara system to 
what are known as ethical virtues. The problem of ethics does not, 
in fact, form an integral part of the Vedanta at any rate in the same 
definite and categorical form as in the Bhagabatgeetd, even though 
some of the Upanishads on which the Brahma-sutra is particularly 
based are made at all events by Sankara’s Commentaries on them and 
his method of interpretation to lend a strong support to the exposition 
of this problem which the present author too successfully endeavours 
to expound in this “ Adwaita Philosophy.” 

* * * * 

One naturally expects that a University publication should be free 
from printing mistakes. We have unfortunately noticed too large a 
lot of them to be mentioned. There are a few other mistakes too but 
we have preferred to point them out to the author for necessary correc¬ 
tion in a second edition of the book which, considering its importance 
and worth, may reasonably be looked for within a short time. 

The busy reader may object that the book is full of repetitions 
which may appear to be tiresome, but it should be remembered that 
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the book iB an attempt to refute the interpretation authoritatively given 
to Sankara’s system by a number of distinguished Western scholars 
of great repute who so justly carry so much weight and hence the pre¬ 
sent writer may have felt, we presume, the need of making his own 
stand-point and exposition as elaborate and convincing as possible. 
There is an apology for his method implied in the author’s remarks in 
section 5, page 118, paragraph 1.” 
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